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MEDICAL  MISSIONARY  WORK  IN  ASIA 
MINOR. 

By  William  S.  Dodd,  M.D. 

When  Ihe  le.te  Governor  Seward  made  his  journey 
round  the  world,  he  had  not  much  laith  in  Missions. 
But  he  had  a  niece  at  Allahabad  in  India  who  was  n 
medical  misslonai'y,  and  as  he  saw  how  as  a  woman 
she  had  access  to  v.he  zenanas  in  which  the  women  of 
India  were  secluded  from  the  world,  and  how  her 
knowledfi:e  of  the  art  of  healing  enabled  her  to  give 
relief  to  her  suffering  sisters,  he  summed  up  Ihis 
judgment  of  Missions  in  a  single  sentence :  “  Let  all 
your  missionaries  be  women,  and  give  them  ail  a 
medical  education.”  Without  limiting  the  number 
to  one  sex,  or  requiring  that  every  missionary  should 
be  a  trained  physician,  we  can  testify  from  our  own 
observation  to  the  immense  advantage  which  a  mis¬ 
sionary  who  has  also  a  knowledge  of  medicine  has  in 
gaining  aocess  to  the  people,  and  so  doing  good  at 
once  to  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  men. 


Peter  Ibbetson.  With  an  Introduction  by  Hii- 

Cousin,  Lady . (Madge  Plunket). 

Edited  and  Illustrated  by  George  du  Mau- 
rier.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brother*. 
1892. 

A  book,  which  even  in  these  days  of  eager 
search  for  the  strange,  the  unheard  of  wbicli 
yet  may  become  possible,  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  all  others  as  having  a  motive  entirely 
unique  and  original.  Although  in  certain  mat¬ 
ters  of  detail,  Mr.  du  Maurier’s  style  betrays 
that  his  hand  is  not  so  familiar  with  the  pen 
as  with  the  pencil,  yet  he  has  shown  the  true 
spirit  of  the  artist  who  works  in  words,  in 
clothing  his  remarkable  conception  in  the  guise 
of  the  journal  or  recollections  of  a  criminal 
lunatic ;  criminal  in  the  sense  of  having  under 
most  intense  provocation  killed  a  man  most 
base,  and  lunatic,  perhaps  only  in  the  eyes  of 
men  blinded  to  truths  which  to  him  were  very 
realities.  The  book  is  strong  and  impressiTe, 
especially  in  its  exquisite  portraiture  of  a  death.' 
less  love,  and  in  its  suggestions,  vague  and 
shadowy,  as  of  necessity  such  must  -be,  of  the 
disembodied  life.  The  interest  of  the  general 
reader  will  chiefly  be  aroused  by  the  theory  of 
dreams  on  which  the  story  is  based.  The  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  book  is  slow,  retrospective,  dreamy, 
much  better  suited,  it  would  appear,  to  a  com¬ 
pleted  work  than  to  a  serial  publication. 

St.  Nicholas.  An  Illustrated  Magazine  for 
Young  Folks.  Ckmducted  by  Mary  Mapea 
Dodge.  Volume  VIII.  In  Two  Parts.  No¬ 
vember,  1890,  to  October,  1891.  New  York: 
The  Century  Company. 

This  volume  contains  the  delightful  serial 
story  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  The  Fortunes  of 
Toby  Trafford,  and  five  shorter  serials,  includ¬ 
ing  Andrew  Lang’s  Story  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
Among  its  entertaining  and  instructive  papers 
are  talks  about  Wild  Flowers,  about  Reading,  a 
description  of  the  wonders  of  the  Microscope 
and  of  How  the  Mails  are  Carried,  historical  and 
geographical  papers,  and  many  other  interest¬ 
ing  things.  There  are  sketches  of  famous  peo¬ 
ple  and  of  interesting  cats  and  dogs ;  there  are 
tales  of  travel  and  adventure;  there  are  stories 
for  the  very  little  folk,  poems  and  ballads  and 
delightful  pictures,  serious  ani  amusing.  It  is 
a  grand  thing  for  the  children  when  such  writers 
as  W.  D.  Howells,  R.  W.  Gilder,  Celia  Thaxter, 
John  Burroughs,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  and 
Helen  Gray  Cone  contribute  to  their  magazine. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Joseph  Hardy  Nbesima. 
By  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy.  Boston: 
Houghton,  MiflSin,  and  Company.  1891. 


0ui  Book  (Lablc. 


THANKSGIVING  HYMN. 

IBy  an  oversight,  the  following  heautifnlly  appropriate 
original  hymn,  from  the  always  tasteful  pen  of  Dr- 
Whoeler,  the  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Poughkeepsie, 
f-'  ..d  to  appear  i a  Thz  Evangelist  or  i^iovember  28th. 
/la  yet  appropriate  for  use  amid  the  holiday  rejoicings 
of  this  bountiful  year.]— Ed.  Evan. 


All  praise  to  Jehovah,  thank-offerings  bring 
To  God,  onr  Creator,  Preserver  end  King ; 

The  years  that  are  fled  have  been  crowned  with  His  light 
And  strengthened  our  weakness  by  touch  of  His  might. 

Oh,  bow  in  HU  presence  with  reverent  praise, 

Onr  God  everlasting,  ”  the  ancient  of  days  ” : 

Reconnt  all  HU  mercies.  His  goodness  so  great, 

HU  gifts  are  eo  precious,  the  Vast,  Uncreate. 

HU  providence  wise,  over  land  and  on  sea, 

HU  grace  all.sulBcient,  so  full  and  so  free ; 

The  God  of  ear  fathers,  the  God  of  the  past. 

And  lo  I  HU  aasnrance,  onr  God  to  the  last. 

As  pilgrims,  we  “  drink  of  the  brook  by  the  way," 

We  sing  in  the  darkness,  rejoice  In  the  day  ; 
ffliankagiviag  will  keep  till  onr  journey  is  done. 
Thanksgiving  will  hold  when  onr  crowns  shall  be  won. 

F.  B.  W. 

Ponghkeepeie.  M.  T.,  Nov.  18, 1891. 


A  NOBLE  WOMAN  AND  HER  WORK. 

Bv  B«v.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

Lady  Henry  Somerset  has  lately  visited  our 
city,  and  charmed  many  of  our  good  people  by 
As  she  is  one  of  the  most 


her  inspiring  words, 
distinguished  of  the  group  of  Christian  ladies 
of  high  rank  in  Great  Britain,  my  readers  may 
like  to  know  more  about  her.  Lady  Isabella 
Caroline  Somers-Cocks  is  the  oldest  daughter  of 
the  third  Earl  Somers.  The  family  of  Cocks  are 
a  Kentish  family  six  centuries  old,  and  the  rank 
•of .  Earl  dates  back  about  seventy  years.  Their 
ancestral  seat  is  Eastnor  Castle  near  Ledbury, 
in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  portions  of  Here¬ 
fordshire.  About  twenty  years  ago  Lady  Isa¬ 
bella  married  Lord  Henry  Richard  Somerset, 
the  second  son  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort — a  no¬ 
bleman  who  was  quite  famous  as  a  yachtsman 
and  driver  of  “drags”  in  the  West  End  of  Lon¬ 
don.  Several  years  ago  Laly  Somerset  was  at¬ 
tracted,  by  her  warm  heart  and  the  guidance 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  to  evangelistic  labors 
among  the  outcast  population  of  London ;  and 
as  Eastnor  Castle  is  on  the  borders  of  Wales, 
flhs  began  to  lal>or  as  a  volunteer  inissionary 
iRimong  the  Welsh  miners.  Her  labors  among 
the  outcasts  of  the  slums  soon  made  her — just 
what  it  made  General  Booth  and  Archibald 
Brown  and  many  others — a  decided  advocate  of 
the  Temperance  Reform.-  The  Gospel  and  tee- 
totalism  are  inseparable  in  all  successful  efforts 
Ao  rescue  the  lapsed  masses.  Lady  Somerset 
soon  came  to  the  front  as  a  leader  in  the 
Reform,  and  she  is  now  the  President  of 
the  “British  Women’s  Christian  Temperance 
kUnion.” 

I  Since  her  arrival  in  America  she  has  address- 
vast  crowds  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Washing¬ 
ton  ahd  other  cities,  and  in  New  York  delivered 
inspiring  talks  to  the  city  missionaries,  and  to 
the  “Loyal  Legion"  of  Temperance  boys  in  Mrs. 
Dodge’s  drawing-rooms,  and  in  divers  other 
places  has  met  troops  of  Christian  workers. 
Her  reception  by  a  large  audience  in  our  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  last  Monday  eve¬ 
ning  was  very  enthusiastic.  Lady  Somerset  is 
a  portly  matron,  with  the  clear  and  ruddy  Eng¬ 
lish  complexion  and  most  winsome  expression 
of  countenance.  Her  voice  is  musical  and  far- 
reaching  ;  and  unlike  some  of  our  nervous  Amer¬ 
ican  women,  she  speaks  with  a  calm  and  im¬ 
pressive  deliberation.  It  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  some  of  the  British  members  of  Parliament 
— yes,  and  of  the  clergy  also — would  take  a  few 
lessons  of  her  Ladyship  in  fine  elocution. 

Her  address  in  Brooklyn  was  a  narration  of 
her  labors  of  love  among  the  jKior  in  London, 
where  she  is  the  chief  patron  of  Rev.  Hugh 
Price  Hughes’  mission-work.  She  has  also  la¬ 
bored  with  General  Booth  and  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  bestowed  a  most  unqualified  com- 
mendaticn  upon  the  efficiency  of  their  system 
of  religious  operations.  This  testimony  of  so 
practical  a  philanthropist  is  of  much  value. 
During  all  her  labors  in  the  slums  of  London 
she  found  that  the  primal  curse  of  the  wretched 
poor  is  the  dram-shop.  The  gin-palaces — espe¬ 
cially  on  Sunday  evenings — are  packed  with 
iDomen ;  not  merely  with  the  dissolute  class  of 
women,  but  a  vast  number  of  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  poorest  laboring  classes  pour 
in  there  also.  In  London  the  gin-shops  are  lit¬ 
erally  the  breathing-holes  of  belli  But  small 
progress  can  be  made  iu  saving  the  masses  of 
that  city  while  these  avenues  to  perdition  re¬ 
main  wide  open.  Lady  Somerset  is  a  zealous 
supporter  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson’s  “Local- 
Option”  Bill,  and  also  a  co-workor  with  Mrs. 
Butler  in  the  “  White  Ribbon”  movement  against 
social  impurity.  She  gave  us  a  very  piquant 
account  of  her  preaching  tours  among  the  coal¬ 
mines  of  Wales.  She  had  to  board  in  the  cot- 
...^^es  of  the  peasantry ;  and  the  spectacle  of 
s  proud  Earl’s  daughter  mingling  with  the 
“smutched  artificers”  -of  the  mines  and  the 
iron-foundries  is  about  as  fine  a  picture  of 
apostolic  self-denial  for  Christ’s  sake  as  Britain 
can  furnish.  Those  good  Presbyterians  who 
once  raised  a  great  outcry  against  me  for  open¬ 
ing  my  pulpit  to  a  gifted  and  godly  woman 
might  “learn  some  things  to  their  advantage” 
if  they  would  study  the  Heaven-blessed  career 
of  Lady  Somerset.  We  do  not  want  female 
pastors  in  our  churches;  but  in  the  fight  with 
Satan,  sin  and  skepticism  it  would  be  a  sui¬ 
cidal  act  to  muzzle  the  tongues  of  those  Chris¬ 
tian  women  who  are  the  successors  of  Priscilla, 
Pbebe  and  Persia. 

of  noble  women  in 


What  In  this  calm,  beiilKnant  face  that  lookM  out  upon  u8  from  the  front  of  T.ie  Kvaiif;elfHt  ?  The  coun¬ 
tenance  Is  not  familiar.  Indeed  it  does  not  look  like  the  face  of  an  KiiKllHhiiiHii  or  an  American.  I’erliaps 
those  who  followed  the  Letters  of  Dr.  Field  from  Spain,  or  who  have  read  the  Kook  that  KTew  out  of  them, 
luay  remember  a  chapter  on  the  Archbishop  of  Granada,  whi>  made  himself  famous  all  over.  Kurope  for 
the  courage  which  he  showeil  In  the  cholera  that  visited  that  dty  six  years  ago.  Granada  wa.s  the 
Capital  of  the  old  Kingdom  of  the  Moors,  whose  history  is  recalled  by  those  who  come  hither  to  wander 
through  the  ruins  of  the  Alhambra.  In  the  Cathedral  are  the  tombs  of  Ferdinand  anil  Isabella,  whose  Con¬ 
quest  or  Granada  flrove  the  Moors  from  Spain.  But  what  attracted  the  American  traveller  more  than  all 
these  memorials  of  the  past,  was  the  hero  of  the  living  present  of  whom  he  had  hearil  so  much  in  Madrid. 
Introduced  by  a  letter  from  the  wife  of  a  Spanish  Senator,  he  was  received  with  the  wariuest  welcome,  and 
in  two  visits  drew  out  the  story  of  tliat  long  battle  with  death,  when  hundreds  died  evrry  day,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  ten  tliousand  perished,  one-seventh  of  the  whole  population.  Yet  tlin>ugh  all  this  fear¬ 
ful  time  this  brave  soldier  of  the  cross  kept  his  calmness,  and  went  up  and  down  the  streets  of  Gra¬ 
nada  day  by  <Iay,  and  nisht  by  niglit,  sitting  by  the  bedside  of  tliose  in  the  last  agony,  ami  pointing 
the  dying  to  heaven :  a  picture  of  courage  and  devotion,  which  recalls  that  of  Cardinal  Borromeo  in 
Milan,  when  that  beautiful  citv  was  swept  by  the  plague,  more  than  three,  hundred  years  ago.  This 
portrait  is  from  a  photograph  given  by  the  Archbishop  himself,  arnd  inscrilted  with  expressions  of  hia 
personal  regard  for  his  American  friend.  In  the  chapter  in  “Gld  bpaln  ami  New  Spaiw,”  the  latter  tells 
how  they  parted,  the  good  old  itiun  following  him  through  the  long  corridors  of  the  Bishop’S  palace, 
embracing  him  again  and  again,  and  giving  him  his  blessing.  Such,  a  character  r  eserves  the  honor  of  men 
of  all  races  and  all  commniiioiis,  ^.’ho  will  recognize  this  courage  and.  self-sacrifice-  as  bom  of  devotion  to 
Him  who,  in  coming  into  the  norld,  “Himself  to«>h  our  infirmities  and  bore  our  sieknesses,”  As  such 
trials  may  come  again,  and  in  Aniertca  as  well  as  in  Spain,  the  story  of  such  a  life  may  inspire  others,  to- 
follow  such  an  example. 


ProfesBor  Hardy  is  quite  light  in  believing 
that  though  his  honored  father  has  no  written 
memorial,  his  many  benefactions  no  pubKc  record, 
yet  that  his  memory  cannot  die,  nor  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  what  he  has  done  be  lost.  Joseph 
Hardy  Neesima  is  but  one  of  the  many  living 
witnesses  of  Alpheus  Hardy”*  noble  life,  living 
none  the  less  that  both  have  met  on  the  other 
shore. 

,  Of  the  biography  itself,,  no:  words  ol  praise  are 
extravagant.  Neesima’ s  life  was  ene  of 're¬ 
markable  interest,  his  obaracter  eae  ef  rare 
beauty.  Professor  Hardv  knew  it  befere^m^ 
as  he-  says,  it  shieLS.'^uifc 
beauty,  fiom  Neesiina’s  Ibttess  and  jsurDal,..aiBdi 
the  study  of  them  has  gisien  him  a  new  and 
more  profound  impressioni  of  its  woith.  He  has 
wisely  left  Neesima^  as  fas  as  possiblh,.  toi  speak 
for  himself,  and;  the  result)  is  a  biography  which 
is  at  once  a  revelation  and  an  intespretatien.. 

Drift  eroh>  thA  Sea  of  Life.  By  C.  McKnight 
Smith.  New  York:  Frederick  A:  Stokes 
Company.  Illustratsed.  $2.50. 

Songs  of  the  Sea.  By  Reynolds  Beal.  The 
Same.  Illustrated.  $1.50. 

It  is-  impossible  to  tell  whether  Drift  fsom 
the  Sea  of  Life  was  worth  saving  or  not.  Time 
and.  eyesight  are  far  too  precious  to  be  squan¬ 
dered  in  deciphering  such  ingenious  illegibil¬ 
ity  as  the,  fancy  letterixig  in  which  these  poeti¬ 
cal  bits  are  printed.  The  Songs  of  the  Sea  are 
well  worn  selections,  indifferently  illustrated  in 
monotint, 

Marjorie  and  Her  Papa.  How  They  "Wrote  a 
Story  and  Made  Pictures  for  it.  By  Rotert 
Howe  Fletcher,  Illustratsd  by  R.  B.  Birch 
from  Designs  by  the.  Author.  New  York; 
The  Century  Company.  1891.  |1. 

A  charming  story  for  the  little  folk,  which 
mothers  and  fathers  will  bo  glad  of  an  excuse 
for  residing  to  them.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  story  is  true.  Little  Marjorie  is  as  real 
a  little  piece  of  flesh  and  bleod  .as  ever  snuggled 
down  soft  and  warm  in  a  proud  young  father’s 
arms.  The  illustrations  are  delightful. 

Places  That  Our  Lord.  LovEik  ^  Frederio 
W,  Farrar  D.D.  lllufitrated  by  F.  Schuyler 
Matthews.  Boston:  L.  Psang  and  Com¬ 
pany. 

A  little  book  that  deserves  a  better  fate  than, 
to  be  merged  in  the  endless  variety  of  Christ-, 
BEtas  cards  and  booklets  issued  by  this  honss. 
The  illustrations  are  half  in  color  and  half  in 
monotint;  the  deflct^tions  are  select  passMiea 
from  Archdeacon  Farrar’s  Life  of  Christ.  A 
photographic  portrait-  of  Da.  Farrar  forms  the 
frontispiece. 

United  States  Pictores.  Drawn  With  Pen  and 
Pencil.  By  Richard  Lovett,  M.A.  With 
Map  and  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  -  seven 
Engravings.  London:  Religious  Tract  So¬ 
ciety.  Imported  by  Fleming  H.  ReveU 
Company,  New  York.  |3.29. 

A  companion  book  to  the, Swiss  Pictnrea 
which  we  noticed^  soins  time  ago.  A  pleasant 
book  to  have  in  a  family  of  children.  Many  of 
the  illustratiuna  are  familiar,  some  are  new. 
The  descriptive  parts  are  well  done,  and  the 
book  is  wett  printed  in^large,  clear  type. 

Five-Minute  Tauks  for  Young  People,  or  The 
Way  to  Success.  By  the  Late  Rev.  Richard 
Newton,  D.D.  Philadelphia :  Amwican  Sun¬ 
day-school  Union,  fl.ra. 

Dr.  Newton  is  the  prince  of  writers  for  chil¬ 
dren.  A  mother  cannot  find  a  better  help  in  her 
Sunday  afternoons  with  her  little  people.  These 
short  talks  will  be  found  most  suggestive  by 
Sunday  -  school  superintendents  and  teachers, 
and  if  one  wants  a  Christmas  present  for  such 
a  friend,  this  is  the  very  book. 

Sunshine  in  Life.  Poems  for  the  King’s  Daugh¬ 
ters.  Selected  and  Arranged  by  Florence 
Pohlman  Lee.  New  York;  G.  P.  Putnam’s 


woods  are  wet  and  dripping  and  fimerealV  and 
the  carriages  and  their  drivers  stood  round  in. 
the  muddy  highways,  waitiog  like  undertakers 
for  the  conclusion  of  some  service  in  which  they 
have  no  personal  interest. 

NktgaFa  is  well  nigh  deserted.  The  few  vis¬ 
itors  seem  to  be  mainly  widows,  paralytics,  and 
clergymen.  Why  these  classes  should  be  drawn 
to  the  Falls  in  the  autumn,  isaquestion  indeed. 
Our  driver  was  asked  at  the  end  of  the  trip 
whether  he  considered  that  the  views  seen  were 
worth,  the  very  moderate  fee  he  had  charged, 
“Well,  I’ll  tell  you,  stranger,”  he  replied.  “1 
catne  here  thirty  years  ago  frorri  Varmont  to 
stay  over  night,  and  1  ain’t  got  through  seeing 
them  Falls  yet,  and  if  you  say  it  aint  worth 
fifty  cents,  keep  your  money,  but  I  pity  you. 
They  are  changing  all  the  time 


THE  FALL  FALLS. 

By  Eev.  Samuel  T.  Clarke. 

Bustling,  falling  foliage  in  early  Noveniher 
creates  hosts  of  mimic  cataracts  about  old 
Niagara.  Over  those  raging  waters  the  green 
leaves  have  hung  and  d;inced  all  summer  long 
in  the  sunshine,  seeing  themselves  reflected  in 
the  dazzling  mirrors  of  the  waves  beneath,  and 
crying.  We  fear  thee  not,  great  tyrant!  But 
now,  they  are  dropping  in  heavy  showers  into 


things  over  the  brink.  Down  whirl  the  falling 
leaves  into  the  jaws  of  the  yawning  cataract 
and  are  devoured,  like  all  silly  things  that  mock 
the  mammoth  solemnities  that  stalk  up  and 
down  this  world  of  horrid  mystery.  As  some 
old  Norseman,  returning  from  soft  Italian  fields, 
would  hail  the  cold,  white  waves  of  the  North 
Sea,  and  shout  his  hoarse  sagas  on  the  gale,  so 
greets  Niagara,  the  savage,  these  crisp,  autumn 
days.  The  summer  crowd  of  pleasure  seeker.s 
is  gone,  and  the  aucient  torrent  seems  to  feel- 
it,  and  like  one  wearied  with  too  much  human 
society,  shakes  and  stretches  herself  for  a  sea¬ 
son  of  wild,  uncivilized  barbarism,  jumping 

white  mane 
The  little  islands  that 


but  there’s  no 
handsomer  sight  anywhere  than  these  ’ere  Falls 
m  autumn.”  And  the  Yankee  was  right,  as  the 
worUl  will  find  out  sooner  or  later.  Yankees 
always  are. 

The  great  artists  have  generally  come  to  this 
conclusion,  and  painted  her  in  the  coronation 
robes  of  this  imperial  season.  The  wooded  hills 
about,  the  pine-clad  islands,  and  the  circling 
forests,  all  unite  with  the  peculiar  coloriag  of 
the  rocks  and  waters  to  make  the  whole  a.  vast 
pyrotechnic  display,  like  the  burning  of  Rome 
or  of  Jerusalem. 

la  October  aud  November  Niagara's  solemnity 
is  time  at  its  height.  Drop,  drop)  drop^  chimD 
the  leaves,  the  rain,  and  the  rocks. 

The  miirhty  flood  that  rolls 
Its  waters  to  the  Main 
Can  ne’er  recall  its  waters  lost 
From  that  abyss  again. 

Savage  is  the  plunge-  of  the  great  river,  and 
sarcastic  the  curl  of  the  lip,  on.  her  crest.  The 
.  old  oaks  blusb  crimson,  with  the  thoughts  they 
think ;  the  dahlias,  the  only  flower  that  outlives 
the  early  frosty  bend,  lower  in  adoring  worship, 
and  man,  as  he  looks  on  trembling  with  ax  un- 
osual  vertigOy  is  dumb. 


and  tearing  and  tossing  her  curly 
like  an  uncaged  lion 
seem  to  be  holding  on  by  their  teeth  mid^t  the 
flood,  are  all  aglow  with  the  most  gorgeous 
color,  while  around  them  the  cold,  grey  waters 
swirl,  with  music  grand,  but  in  the  minor  key . 
The  sky  overhead  is  leaden,  and  the  clouds  a 
drapery  of  ashes. 

The  only  animate  life  observed  at  this  season, 
is  the  troops  of  little  squirrels  running  wildly 
hither  and  thither,  alarmed  by  the  falling  of 
the  leaves  and  acorns,  and  by  the  floods.  A 
feeble  old  man,  with  grey  locks,  is  raking  up 
leaves  in  the  drifted  pathway,  while  his  mastiff 
scatters  them  behind  his  unconscious  o.wBer,  fit 
emblem  of  the  autumn  proverb,  that  one  gather- 
etb  and  another  scattereth. 

The  sumac  bushes  are  decked  in  claret,  and 
the  vines,  like  wet  cordage,  depend  from  the 
tree  trunks,  as  from  the  masts  of  frigates.  All 
the  meadows  slope  off  from  the  smoking  altar, 
yellow  and  red  and  russet,  like  the  mosaic  floor 
of  some  mediaeval  cathedral,  before  the  august 
chancel.  Nature  is  frost  -  bitten.  Amid  this 
universal  decay  and  desolation,  the-  river  moves 
on  with  its  mighty  rapidity,  as  indifferent  as 
the  dead,  a  mass  of  green.  Bohemian  eat  glass, 
set  in  silver. 

Goat  Island,  with  its  peaks  of  lofty  trees,  is 
a  tossing  conflagration,  while  the  torrent  shoots 
up  unusual  clouds  and  jets  of  steana  and  smoke, 
through  which  the  Maid  of  the  Mist  plows  her 
way,  all  decked  out  in  the  gay  English  colors, 
as  though  autumn  had  struck  her,  like  all  about 
her. 

The  driver  who  conveyed  us  about  these 
desolate  highways  proved  utterly  taciturn, 
although  when  engaged  he  had  volunteered  tho 
rather  broad  promise,  that  he  would  explain 
everything.  But  he  only  followed  the  example 
of  many  philosophic  pilots.  Not  a  single  word 
could  be  extracted  from  his  lips,  until  after  an 
hour  of  silence.  The  figure  of  a  man  was  seen 
by  the  roadside,  dressed  in  a  pea  jacket  and 
rubber  boots,  like  a  sailor.  He  seemed  to  be 


sumption.  He  was  the  only  surviving  son  of 
the  late  ex  Governor  Daniel  Haines,  and  was 
born  March  1.8th,  1830.  Mr.  Haines  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Princeton  College  and  Seminary,  and 
in  eanly  life  he  served  as  a  civil  engineer.  He 
soon  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian 
Chuneh,  and  was  stationed  for  a  time  at  Berlin. 
Md.  From  thence  he  went  te  Amigansett, 
L.  I.,  where  he  remained  until'  the  breaking 
ouE  of  the  Rebellion. 

He  went  out  in  1862:  as  chaplain  of  the  15th 
New  Jersey  Volunteers,  and  remained  in  the 
service  to  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  in 
thirty- six  engagements,  and  was  known  as  one 
of  the  bravest  men  in  the  army.  At  the  bloody 
battle  of  Cold  Harbor  be  cared  for  the  wound¬ 
ed  and  the  dying  on  the  field  with  the  balls 
whistling  around  him,  and  when  the  officers 
were  unwilling  to  detail  men  for  that  duty. 

Mr.  Haiues  went  to  Palestine  in  1873  as  an 
engineer  in  the  service  of  the  American  Pales¬ 
tine  Exploration  Society,  and  in  1876  visited 
Palestine  again  on  his  own  account,  and  spent 
six  months  making  explorations  in  the  Sinai 
Desert. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  was  pastor  of 
the  North  Hardyston  and  Hamburg  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church, Resigning  on  account  of  declining 
health  in  July,  1890.  He  took  an  active  inter¬ 
est  and  was  prominent  in  many  societies,  but 


went.  To  my  amusemeot,  he  acted  as  adver¬ 
tising  agent  for  me,  in  every  place  showing 
himaelf  off  in  hia  improved  condition  as  an 
example  of  what  American  medical  science 
couM  do. 

The  itinerant  part  of  medical  work  is  but  one 
branch.  The  dispensary  and  hospital  are  the 
two  chief  features  which  should  be  found  in 
every  medical  mission.  The  hospital  work  has 
not  yet  been  inaugurated  in  Cesarea  at  all.  The 
dispensary  v^ork  has  hitherto  been  carried  on 
under  difficulties  and  imperfectly.  It  is  the 
hope  of  the  writer,  on  his  return  to  Turkey  in 
the  summer,  to  be  able  to  enter  on  an  effective 
dispensvy  work,  to  be  carried  on  both  in  the 
city  of  Cesarea  itself,  in  the  midst  of  a  numer¬ 
ous  Mohammedan  population,  and  also  in  the 
neighboring  large  town  of  Talas.  The  chief 
difficulty  to  overcome,  is  the  lack  of  means 
to  begin  a  work,  which  once  started  will  be  self- 
supporting.  Thanks  are  due  to  the  friends, 
most  of  them  readers  of  The  Evanqeust,  for 
their  gifts  to  this  object.  A  certain  amount 
remains,  however,  to  be  raised  in  order  to  in¬ 
sure  the  carrying  out  of  this  enterprise.  We 
hope  that  many  friends  will  join  us  in  the 
prayer  that  this  dispensary  work  may  be  not 
merely  begun,  but  that  it  may  reach  a  full 
development  with  a  hospital  for  the  caro  of  the 
sick  and  tno  winning  oLsouls. 


There  is  now  a  group 
Great  Britain  who  are  consecrating  their  wealth 
«nd  social  influence  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  One 
•of  these  is  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  and  an¬ 
other  is  the  Countess  of  Meath,  who  is  the 
founder  of  the  “  Ministering  Children”  move¬ 
ment,  and  who  visited  our  country  in  1889. 
I<ady  is  a  zealous  leader  in  the  Tem¬ 

perance  Reform;  and  the  Countess  of  Tanker- 
ville  has  long  made  “Chillingham  Castle”  one 
the  radiating  points  of  evangelical  influence, 
hlhe  Ladies  Aberdsen  and  Meath  were  reared  in 
■'-me  Established  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scot- 
^ted;  the  others  belong  to  the  Church  of  Eng 
iCid.  The  visit  of  Lady  Henry  Somerset  to 
^1^  country  will  not  be  in  vain  if  she  shall 
FjHysiinnii  in  converting  some  of  our  rich  and 
'  Ji*hlHeddooded"  women  to  the  right  use  of 
and  to  the  higher  glory  of  humble  la- 
for  Jesus  Christ  and  humanity.  A  revival 
the  “upper  ten  thousand”  of  New  York 
i  jfl»d  other  great  cities  would  be  an  incalculable 


Pohlman  Lee.  _ _ 
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There  was  no  need  of  making  a  special  poetio 
anthology  for  the  King’s  Daughters,  and  better 
ones  than  this  exist.  Nevertheless,  most  of  the 
best  standard  poems  appear  in  this  volume,  and 
having  been  labelled  “Poems  for  the  King’s 
Daughters,”  they  may  reach  many  minds  which 
otherwise  might  fail  to  become  acquainted  with 
them. 

Our  Bessie.  By  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company.  |1.25. 

A  story  for  the  grown-up  girls,  who  are  not 
too  jsoung  nor  too  giddy  to  think  seriously  on 
the  duty  they  owe  to  ^tho  men  to  whom  they 
are  engaged,  as  well  as  to  mothers  and  bro¬ 
thers.  The  style  and  motive  are  good,  and  Bessie 
is  a  girl  whom  our  girls  may  well  imitate. 
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For  more  than  forty -two  years  he  has  been  a 
constant  reader  of  The  Evangelist,  whose 
weekly  visits  he  very  highly  prized. 

*•  StTvant  of  God,  well  done ! 
llcft  from  thy  loved  employ ; 

The  battle  fought,  the  \  ictory  won, 

Enter  thy  Master’s  joy. 

The  pains  of  death  are  t)ast. 

Labor  and  sorrow  cease ; 

And  life’s  lonK  warfare  closed  at  last. 

His  soul  Is  found  in  peace.” 

T.  D.  W. 


such  as  Spain  and  Portugal,  had  been  punished 
by  the  Almighty  for  their  oppression  and  cruelty. 
But,  notwithstanding  they  had  been  downtrod¬ 
den  for  centuries,  the  Jews  were  stronger  in 
numbers  to-day  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  numbering  at  the  present  time 
twelve  millions. 

All  this  was  intended  to  have  an  application 
to  the  present  treatment  of  the  Jews  by  Russia. 
The  preacher  said :  “  I  may  be  criticised  for  crit¬ 
icising  Russia.  Some  may  say:  ‘Let  each  coun¬ 
try  look  after  its  own  affairs,  and  it  will  have 
enough  to  do.  It  is  none  of  England’s  business 
what  Russia  does,’  but  I  say  ibis  the  business 
of  ebery  civilized  man;  it  is  your  business  and 
my  business;  it  affects  each  and  every  one  of 
us ;  it  hurts  you  and  me,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Great  Britain  will  lift  up  her  voice  and  u.se 
her  influence  in  behalf  of  this  wronged  and  per¬ 
secuted  race.” 

If  this  discourse  had  been  specially  prepared 
for  an  audience  composed  only  of  the  children 
of  Abraham,  it  could  not  have  been  more  com¬ 
plimentary  to  the  chosen  people.  Indeed,  the 
speaker  said:  “There  must  be  something  wrong 
with  that  man’s  head,  with  that  man’s  heart, 
who  despises  the  JeWs.” 

Dr.  Maegregor  is  one  of  her  Majesty’s  chap¬ 
lains,  a  member  of  the  Honorable  Royal  Scot¬ 
tish  Academy  and  of  the  Royal  Sociefv  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  but,  for  all  that,  he  is  a  self  made  man. 
Whatever  early  advantages  he  lacked,  he  has 
made  the  best  of  his  later  opportunities.  His 
parents  were  poor,  a  fact  of  which,  to  his  honor 
be  it  said,  he  is  not  ashamed.  His  language  is 
choice,  and  yet  the  well- selected  words  seem  to 
flow  easily  from  his  tongue.  His  diction  is 
neither  stilted,  nor  too  simple,  but  that  of  an 
intellectual  man  who  is  addressing  intelligent 
people. 

His  voice,  notwithstanding  a  certain  and  un¬ 
mistakable  nasal  quality,  is  penetrating.  Though 
I  sat  on  the  last  bench,  with  my  back  against 
the  wall,  I  heard  almost  every  word.  I  could 
not  follow  the  speaker  quickly,  .on  account  of 
his  strong  Scottish  accent — murdering  became 
murrderring,  with  a  most  decided  roll  of  the  r, 
and  Turks  came  to  me  in  two  syllables,  some¬ 
thing  like  Turreks,  while  the  earth  was  changed 
to  airth,  with  the  r  in  the  middle  by  no  means 
slighted. 

The  speaker’s  facial  expressions  were  a  study, 
and  his  gesticulations  at  times  strikingly  dra¬ 
matic.  He  appealed  in  tender  and  pathetic 
tones  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  with  hands 
half  uplifted  as  if  in  supplication,  and  then 
again  he  would  raise  his  head  and  fold  his  arms 
across  his  chest  in  a  Napoleonic  attitude  when 
combating  the  arguments  of  an  imaginary  ad¬ 
versary. 

In  fact,  he  does  not  seem  to  be  addressing  a 
great  audience,  but  talking  to  a  single  hearer 
and  arguing  with  him,  and  yet  in  a  way  so 
personal  and  direct,  that  somehow  every  man 
within  the  sound  of  his  voice,  feels  that  he  is 
speaking  to  him.  He  will  personate  both  sides 
in  a  debate,  and  argue  for  both,  but  always 
carries  the  day  for  the  side  that  he  believes  to 
be  right. 

The  service  was  closed  with  the  hymn 
Arm  of  the  Lord,  awake,  awake ! 

Put  on  Thy  strength,  the  nations  shake ; 

And  let  the  world,  adoring,  see 
Triumphs  of  mercy  wrought  by  Thee. 

As  Dr.  Maegregor  descends  from  the  pulpit, 
you  observe  that  he  is  small  of  stature,  not 
much  over  five  feet,  though  when  he  is  speak¬ 
ing,  he  seems  to  be  taller,  so  much  does 
his  mental  power  add  to  his  personal  presence. 

His  eye  has  a  most  kindly  expression,  his 
voice  is  pleasing  in  conversation,  and  his  man¬ 
ner  gracious  and  gentle. 

On  the  day  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  pres¬ 
ent,  there  were  in  the  congregation  many 
prominent  members  of  the  Archaeological  So¬ 
ciety  of  Scotland,  who  were  on  a  temporary 
visit  to  Edinburgh,  including  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle  and  the  Earl  of  Percy,  heir  to  the  duke¬ 
dom  of  Northumberland. 

After  the  service,  a  member  of  the  socie¬ 
ty  presented  me  to  Dr.  Maegregor,  who,  up¬ 
on  hearing  that  I  was  “from  the  States,”  ex¬ 
pressed  his  great  admiration  for  this  country 
and  its  people,  and  said  that  one  of  his  cherished 
hopes  was  to  make  us  a  visit. 

Morris  Philups. 


ferred  to  is  something  quite  distinct  from  the 
mere  freedom  from  sin. 

It  is  told  us  that  the  Lord  himself,  who 
never  had  sinned,  was  made  perfect  by  suffer¬ 
ing.  We  have  no  philosophy  about  it,  but  I  am 
sure  we  cannot  either  have  read  the  Bil  le  so 
carelessly,  or  have  been  so  unobservant  of  the 
effects  that  afflictive  dispensations  have  wrought 
in  the  lives  and  tempers  of  some,  at  least,  per¬ 
sonally  known,  as  to  question  the  fict  of  the 
peculiar  efficacy  of  suffering  to  yie.d  the  ten- 
derest  and  the  holiest  type  of  character.  It  is 
all  told  in  the  impassioned  imagery  of  the  Book 
of  Revelations :  “  Who  are  these  which  are 
arrayed  in  white  robes,  and  whence  came  they? 
And  he  said  to  me,  These  are  they  which  came 
out  of  great  tribulation.”  ’.t  is  the  divine 
graving  -  tool,  with  which  the  great  Artist 
chisels  the  waiting  marble  into  forms  of  beauty. 
It  is  not  so  much  what  we  do  as  it  is  the  way 
we  bear  what  God  does  that  makes  characters 
of  us.  God  has  an  ambition  for  us,  His  chil¬ 
dren  ;  He  believes  in  His  children.  He  has 
created  a  destiny  for  them,  and  now  He  is  edu¬ 
cating  them  to  their  destiny.  And  no  one  is 
denied  opportunity  of  tuition.  There  is  no  so 
good  thing  for  us  severally  as  to  let  His 
providences  work  their  own  work  in  us. 

The  very  word  character  (Greek  charasaein), 
points  to  the  operation  of  the  graving-tool. 
We  are  blocks  upon  which  divine  genius  is 
working,  and  the  things  that  are  borne  in  upon 
our  lives  and  hearts  are  the  implements  of  His 
sculpture.  We  stand  far  less  in  need  of  the 
power  to  do,  than  we  do  of  the  power  to  keep 
quiet  and  let  Him  do.  The  possibilities  of  grace 
lie  in  the  marble,  hut  overspread  with  material 
that  has  got  to  be  chipped  off  and  grooved  into, 
and  that  hurts.  No  matter  how  gentle  the 
hand  in  which  the  instrument  is  held,  it  hurts. 
But  statuary  is  possible  only  because  the  marble 
yields  itself  to  the  sculptor,  to  have  his  entire 
way  with  it. 

If  disappointments  and  burdens  are  to  be  the 
means  of  producing  within  us  and  upon  us 
lines  of  spiritual  beauty,  it  will  be  because  in 
quietness  and  gentleness  we  have  put  ourselves 
at  their  disposal,  and  submitted  ourselves  to 
their  treatment.  The  flower  gets  its  petals 
painted  by  the  sun,  because  it  spreads  itself 
out  before  the  sun  and  says.  Here  I  am,  now 
do  your  whole  work  on  me ! 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  trial  in  the  world 
that  never  leaves  behind  it  any  features  of  spir¬ 
itual  grace.  It  is  possible  so  to  steel  and  harden 
our  hearts  to  the  touch  of  trouble  as  that  no 
delicate  effects  of  contour  will  survive  the  visi¬ 
tation  of  trouble.  When  we  pray  that  a  man 
in  distress  may  have  his  sorrow  sanctified  to 
him,  we  mean  only  that  he  may  patiently  sub¬ 
mit  himself  to  sorrow’s  ministry  to  fulfil  upon 
him  just  the  office  work  that  it  is  there  to  ren¬ 
der.  It  is  possible  also  for  a  man  to  surrender 
himself  to  his  sorrow,  without  there  being  on 
his  part  any  surrender  to  Him  who  is  using  sor¬ 
row  as  a  chisel  of  sculpture.  In  that  way,  one 
may  be  crushed  without  being  mellowed,  and 
bruised  without  being  chastened. 

That  is  one  of  the  notable  features  of  our 
Lord  in  His  life  of  suffering,  that  while  He 
yielded  Himself  to  suffering  to  do  its  work  upon 
Him,  He  appreciated  that  suffering  not  as  an 
impersonal  enemy  before  which  He  was  obliged 
to  succumb,  but  as  being  the  instrument  in  His 
Father’s  hand,  to  whom,  not  t0i  which,  but  to 
ivhom,  He  was  glad  to  submit.  'His  prayer  in 
Gethsemane  was,  “O  My  Father,  not  as  I  will, 
but  as  Thou  wilt.”  His  very  sijffering  created 
within  Him  a  new  ex| 


or  twenty  boys,  from  ten  to  fourteen  yeara  ol’di 
sorting  cards.  We  have  ourselves  purebasea 
there  St.  Benedict’s  medal  and  St.  Joseph’* 
cord,  and  Dave  received  a  little  leaflet  signew 
"by  the  superintendent  —  the  Rev.  James  J.^ 
Dougherty— telling  us  that  the  medal  is  “effi¬ 
cacious  against  sorcery  and  other  diabolical 
works”;  that  “sinners  are  often  converted 
through  its  use,  particularly  when  in  danger 
of  death”;  that  ‘‘it  is  a  preservative  against 
poison,  against  plague,  against  lightning,  in 
storms  at  sea";  “has  often  been  found  a  remedy 
in  falling  sickness,  hemorrhages,  pleurisy,  and 
other  diseases,  ”  and  that  “  it  frees  cattle  from 
plague  or  epidemic.”  We  are  told  in  the  same 
leaflet  that  “it  is  to  be  worn  on  the  neck  of 
persons,  to  be  affixed  in  walls  or  doors,  or 
placed  in  the  foundations  qf  buildings,”  and 
“to  be  dipped  in  the  drink  of  animals.”  The 
medals  would  cost  possibly  fifty  cents  a  grcf§, 
and  the  cord  is  simply  a  short  piece  of  string — 
but  they  have  been  blessed. 

The  grounds  of  the  Mission  of  the  Immacu¬ 
late  Virgin,  at  Mount  Loretto,  Staten  Island, 
cover  about  six  hundred  acres,  with  a  number 
‘of  large  and  small  buildings  for  the  eleven  hun¬ 
dred  children,  mostly  under  ten  years  of  age. 
Some  of  the  new  buildings,  such  as  the  four- 
story  trades  building,  for  teaching  carpentry, 
etc.,  to  the  older  boys,  are  of  brick,  most  of 
them  of  wood.  Most  of  the  land  is  in  forest  or 
wooded  swamp,  part  of  it  in  cultivated  ground. 
There  is  now  going  up,  for  the  use  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  employees  at  Mount  Loretto,  a  church, 
which  it  is  announced,  will  cost  over  $300,00^ 
that  has  been  saved  for  the  purpose.  For  some 
years  the  Mission  has  had  a  yacht,  the- 
“ Estelle.”  used  by  the  head  of  the  Mission, 
Father  J.  J.  Dougherty,  as  a  pleasure  boat,  and 
withiS  a  few  weeks  a  second  yacht  has  beeu 
purchased,  the  “Vesta,”  which  has  had  a  some¬ 
what  famous  racing  record. 

The  Chiistian  Advocate  discusses  “The  Drift 
of  the  Presbyterian  Revision  Movement” — iu 
what  spirit  may  be  gathered  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  extracts: 

Down  to  the  present  time  somewhat  more- 
than  half  of  the  Presbyteries  have  discussed  it 
and  expressed  their  wishes  concerning  it.  Of 
these  one  hundred  and  twenty  Presbyteries, 
ninety-seven  have  expressed  a  general  approv¬ 
al,  and  the  great  majority  ask  for  further 
amendments,  and  nineteen  have  expressed  dis¬ 
approval,  some  because  they  want  a  new  creed. 
Twenty-six  in  all,  including  several  which  also 
approve  the  revision,  say  they  would  prefer  a 
new  creed.  ... 

It  is  significant  that  while  a  few  years  ago  ^ 


sentence,  will  not  be  competent  to  tell  anything 
till  it  has  been  taken  in  association  with  the 
words  that  come  along  later.  So  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  each  separate  year  is  mostly  a  loan 
made  over  to  it  from  years  subsequent. 

Now  we  are  like  the  school  boy  in  this,  that 
we  shut  up  our  regards  inside  of  what  is  imme- 

and  here,  is 


CHISELLED  INTO  BEAUTY  BY  DISCIPLINE. 


A  Sermon  Preached  at  the  Madison  Square  Church, 

New  York,  December  6,  1891,  by  the  Pastor* 

ReT.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst.  D.D. 

Now  no  chastening  for  the  present  ieemeth  to 
he  joyous,  but  grievous ;  nevertheless,  after¬ 
ward  it  yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteous¬ 
ness  unto  them  which  are  exercised  thereby.-— 
Hebrews  xii.  11. 

We  wish  it  were  possible  for  us  to  know  what 
it  is  God  thinks  of  us.  When  we  say  we  wish 
it  were  possible  for  us  to  know,  we  do  not  for¬ 
get  that  Scripture  is  full  of  references  whose 
one  object  it  is  to  enable  us  to  know.  But 
showing  does  not  make  seeing.  Telling  does 
not  make  knowing.  However  distinct  the  tell¬ 
ing,  we  can  understand  only  what  it  is  in  us  to 
understand.  We  can  interpret  the  words  into 
forms  of  our  own  thought,  but  the  channel 
must  have  water  in  it  in  order  to  make  a  river 
of  it,  and  even  God’s  words  must  lie  filled 
with  human  appreciation  before  they  can 
become  to  us  channels  of  divine  conveyance. 
Take  such  an  expression  as  that  of  the  Psalmist : 
“Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the 
Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  Him:”  so  long  as 
that  is  to  us  mere  dry  thought,  no  revelation 
to  speak  of  has  been  made  to  us ;  that  language 
just  quoted  from  the  Psalmist  does  not  begin  to 
denote  to  us  till  we  have  reached  down  to  that 
spot  within  us  where  we  keep  our  own  fatherly 
or  filial  appreciations,  and  inlay  the  Psalmist’s 
words  with  those  appreciations.  Our  hearts 
have  to  brighten  even  God’s  words  before  those 
words  become  to  us  apocalyptic.  So  that  in¬ 
stead  of  saying,  as  we  did  a  moment  ago,  that 
we  wish  it  were  possible  for  us  to  know  what 
it  is  that  God  thinks  of  us,  we  had  better  substi¬ 
tute  by  saying  that  we  wish  it  were  possible  for 
us  to  feel  what  it  is  that  God  thinks  of  us.  If 
we  could  get  at  that,  it  looks  a  good  deal  as 
though  the  whole  ground  would  thereby  be  cov¬ 
ered,  all  of  it  at  any  rate,  that  we  have  anything 
practically  to  do  with.  In  view  of  all  that  the 
Bible  has  so  reiteratedly  said,  I  have  no  idea 
but  that  God  thinks  a  great  deal  more  of  us 
than  we  think  of  each  other,  a  great  deal  more 
even  than  we  think  of  ourselves.  To  say  that 
He  thinks  a  good  deal  of  us,  is  not  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  meaning  merely  that  He  has  a  warm 
side  for  us,  or,  as  we  express  it  more  fre¬ 
quently,  although  perhaps  a  little  carelessly 
sometimes,  that  He  loves  us.  God  loves  us,  but 
I  believe  that  He  also  respects  us.  Even  human 
love  has  to  crystallize  along  an  axis  of  personal 
respect.  We  must  not  play  any  tricks  here  for 
the  sake  of  being  easily  able  to  compress  our 
ideas  within  the  limits  of  the  traditional  phrase¬ 
ology  of  the  Church.  We  are  God’s  children. 
And  there  is  no  authority  that  has  pronounced 
itself  upon  that  fact  with  such  fulness  of  mean¬ 
ing,  or  with  such  distinctness  of  utterance,  as 
the  holy  Word.  -We  are  His  children.  We  were 
not  manufactured ;  we  were  not  even  created  as 
the  bills  and  the  grass  were  created.  We  are 
God’s  relatives.  We  use  the  word  relatives 
instead  of  children,  just  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  a  different  word,  an  unusual  word  in 
that  connection,  and  therefore  our  sensibilities 
are  not  calloused  to  it.  We  belong  to  the 
family,  and  that  carries  with  it  that  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  nature  of  Him  whose  offspring  we 
are  that  makes  ground  for  respect. 

There  is  no  incompatibility  between  this  and 
the  keenest  and  moiit  rankling  convictions  that 
any  one  of  us  may  chance  to  have  as  to  the 
-nf  ^degradation  to  which  we  may  have 
penwnaity  sunk.  WhenTbe  prodigal  son  came 
home,  his  father  gave  him  a  reception,  and 
the  grand  p  urpose  which  that  reception  sub¬ 
served,  was  to  give  expression  to,  and  to  make 
a  demonstration  of  the  conviction,  hot  in  his 
own  fatherly  heart,  that  in  spite  of  the  devil, 
the  swine,  and  the  harlots,  that  boy  was  still 
his  son,  inside  of  the  family,  a  chip  still  out  of 
the  parent-block,  instinct  therefore  with  the 
parental  grain.  He  doesn’t  say  to  the  assem¬ 
bled  guests,  “We  must  cheer  up  the  dirty 
rascal.”  He  does  not  invite  in  the  tailors  and 
the  butchers  and  the  cooks  to  clothe  and  feed 
the  tattered  and  famished  fool.  No!  He  says, 
“This  is  my  son.”  Right  then  and  there  he 
dienifies  him.  Fresh  from  his  career  of  degra¬ 
dation,  he  puts  the  distinguishing  marks  of  his 
own  paternal  respect  upon  him.  He  is  more 
than  fond  of  him ;  he  loves  him ;  and  he  loves 
him  because  he  appreciates  the  worth  in  him 
that  makes  love  possible  and  reputable.  It  was 
his  older  brother,  mean,  old,  wizen  -  spirited 
conservative,  too  shrunken  even  to  sin,  except 
in  a  small  way;  it  was  his  brother  that  had  so 
keen  a  scent  for  depravity  as  to  have  left  no 
fine  discernment  of  the  undestroyed  personal 
dignity  that  the  depravity  concealed,  which 
just  illustrates  what  was  said  a  moment  ago, 
that  the  great  Father  has  far  more  respect  for 
His  boys  than  the  boys  have  for  each  other. 

This  appreciation  of  God  in  His  fatherly  rela¬ 
tion  toward  us,  and  His  fatherly  feeling  towards 
us,  is  necessary  to  anything  like  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  ourselves,  or  to  an  understanding  of  the 
providences  by  which  our  lives  are  being  dis¬ 
ciplined.  We  shall  be  at  fault  in  our  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  providences  of  our  own  lives,  ex¬ 
cept  as  we  bring  to  that  interpretation  an 
assured  and  a  tender  conviction  that  God,  in 
I^s  dealings  with  us,  is  actuated  by  the  same 
wise,  respectful,  and  affectionate  purposes  of 
benefit  as  those  with  which  the  human  parent 
is  actuated  in  the  treatment  and  the  education 
of  his  own  sons  and  daughters. 

A  peculiar  complexion  is  given  to  the  entire 
matter  the  instant  we  introduce  the  word  edu¬ 
cation.  We  are  at  school.  The  very  idea  of 
school  brims  with  future  reference  and  antici- 
pative  adjustment.  The  difficulty  that  we  have 
in  getting  along  comfortably  with  life,  springs, 
for  the  most  part,  from  our  habit  of  treating 
life  as  a  finality.  Now  if  a  boy  goes  to  school, 
and  is  put  under  inconvenient  restraints;  has 
imposed  upon  him  tasks  that  are  not  congenial ; 
and  his  whole  experience  there  is  one  that  keeps 
him  out  of  touch  with  the  things  he  most 
likes;  and  his  days  converted  by  the  means 
into  successive  seasons  of  drudgery;  there  is 
only  one  way  in  which  it  would  ever  occur  to 
parent  or  teacher  to  handle  the  matter,  and  to 
meet  the  rampant  little  school  boy’s  objections 
and  objurgations ;  and  that  is  to  tell  him  that 
he  is  at  school;  that  life  proper  cannot  yet 
quite  be  said  to  have  commenced  with  .him; 
that  if  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  life  were 
all  that  we  were  concerned  about,  things  could 
be  arranged  very  much  more  to  his  amusement 
and  satisfaction  than  they  are  now.  The  one 
object  to  be  held  in  steady  view  then  would  be 
to  crowd  as  much  sweet  into  the  little  fellow’s 
life  as  there  was  room  for,  and  to  leave  out 
everything  that  was  a  bit  sour. 

The  boy  will  be  patient  under  his  restrictions 
only  to  the  degree  that  he  is  enabled  to  feel 
the  advantage  they  are  going  to  prove  to  him 
in  the  long  run.  In  order  to  be  kept  composed 
and  in  good  spirits,  he  will  have  to  have  de¬ 
veloped  within  him  a  presentiment  and  a  for¬ 
ward  appreciation  of  the  times  that  are  in  all 
likelihood  coming  to  him  after  his  first  fifteen 
years  are  complete,  and  will  have  to  be  taught 
to  understand  the  preparatory  relation  in  which 
the  years  that  are  earlier  stand  to  those  that  are 
lat^r.  It  is  much  as  it  is  in  reading  the  words 
of  a  sentence;  the  word  that  stands  first  in  the 


diate.  Life  with  us  just  now 
almost  certain  to  be  simply  what  is  contained 
between  this  morning’s  sunrise  and  this  eve¬ 
ning’s  sunset.  Just  that  space  of  time  stands 
to  us  for  life.  In  that  particular  we  are  almost 
the  perfect  reproduction  of  the  little  fellow  in 
the  primer  class,  who  when  he  has  a  sentence 
of  four  words  to  read,  throw’s  himself  out  on 
each  one  of  the  four,  with  all  of  mental  dis¬ 
cernment  that  he  has,  and  all  of  physical  and 
vocal  energy  that  he  is  master  of,  as  though 
the  one  word  that  he  lights  upon  were  the  only 
word  in  the  sentence,  and,  indeed,  the  only 
word  in  the  entire  English  language. 

That  is  an  audible  picture  of  the  way  in 
which  we  are  continually  letting  ourselves 
down  with  all  our  weight  upon  each  year  and 
each  day  as  it  comes.  We  take  a  day  or  year 
by  itself,  and  treat  it  as  though  that  were  life 
and  the  entire  paragraph  contained  in  it.  So 
that  if  a  man  meets  with  reverses,  suffers  a 
bereavement,  encounters  a  disappointment,  his 
instant  conclusion  is  that  life  is  a  failure,  be¬ 
cause  life,  as  he  understands  it,  means  that 
portion  of  life  that  he  happens  to  be  living  to- 
Just  as  in  the  case  of  the 


DR.  MACGREGOR.  OF  EDINBURGH, 


In  September,  1890,  I  had  th&  privilege  of  lis¬ 
tening  to  England’s  foremost  preacher.  Rev.  C. 
H.  Spurgeon,  in  his  Tabernacle  in  London,  and 
one  year  later,  on  Sunday,  September  16,  1891, 
being  in  Edinburgh,  I  made  it  a  point  to  hear 
the  Rev.  James  Maegregor,  D.D.,  the  leading 
light  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church. 

Americans  mostly  flock  to  St.  Giles’s  in  Canon- 
gate,  on  account  of  its  age  and  historical  asso¬ 
ciations,  or  they  attend  divine  service  with 
the  soldiers  in  the  old  Castle.  I  wanted  to  hear 
a  great  preacher,  so  I  repaired  to  Synod  Hall, 
which  the  members  of  St.  Cuthbert’s  parish  are 
now  using  as  a  temporary  place  of  worship. 

Extensive  alterations,  internally  and  exter¬ 
nal!',  are  being  made  in  St.  Cuthbert’s  Church, 
which  will  render  it  in  some  respects  worthy  of 
the  site,  and  of  its  long  and  honorable  history. 
The  present  structure  dates  from  the  year  1775. 
Only  the  tow’er  and  spire  of  the  old  church  will 
be  retained,  and  the  new  edifice,  which  will 
not  be  finished  until  next  autumn,  will  accom¬ 
modate  a  much  larger  number. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  on  the  spot  where 
the  building  stands — under  the  Castle  Rock  of 
Edinburgh — Christian  w’orship  has  been  contin¬ 
uously  maintained  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years.  It  is.  indeed,  one  of  the  very  oldest 
shrines  in  Scotland,  hallow’ed  by  the  prayers  of 
the  faithful,  which  have  arisen  from  it  century 
after  century. 

Originally  a  mere  Culdee  cell,  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  Cuthbert,  the  monk  of  Lindis- 
farne,  it  has  passed  through  a  variety  of  forms. 
Changing  with  the  revolutions  of  Scottish  his¬ 
tory,  it  has  been  Roman  Catholic,  Presbyterian, 
Episcopalian,  and  finally  Presbyterian. 

The  whole  aspect  of  the  place  where  it  rose 
has  changed.  The  Nor’  Loch,  which  stretched 
aw’ay  from  it  eastward  under  the  Castle  Rock, 
has  disappeared ;  the  sweep  of  undulating  coun¬ 
try  has  been  transformed  into  w’ide  streets;  a 
great  ciiy  has  risen  around  it,  and  it  still 
remains  what  it  has  been  for  ages,  a  centre  of 
Christian  influence  to  a  wide  community. 

It  is  interesting  as  a  piece  of  religious  history, 
to  note  that  within  little  more  tha»  a  stone’s 
throw  of  the  site  of  the  present  structure,  is 
the  spot  where  the  first  General  Assembly  was 
held  on  the  20th  of  December,  1.560.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  forty-two  members,  of  whom  only  six 
were  ministers.  The  first  name  on  the  roll  is 
that  of  John  Knox.  It  was  an  Ecclesiastical 
Court,  though  based  on  the  sanction  and  sup¬ 
port  of  the  popular  will,  yet  with  an  authority 
almost  sovereign.  With  a  power  to  which  the 
Scottish  Parliament  never  attained,  it  was  the 
representative  assembly  of  the  Scottish  people, 
embracing  within  it  from  the  very  beginning 
the  pith  of  the  nation’s  manhood.  The  General 
Assembly  was  simply  the  Scottish  people  con¬ 
vened,  through  their  natural  representatives,  to 
settle  their  own  religious  affairs.  Never  was  a 
change  so  radical  and  so  beneficial  effected  in 
so  brief  a  space  of  time  as  that  accomplished 
by  the  Scottish  Reformation. 

So  much  for  the  past.  Synod  Hall,  now 
occupied  by  the  congregation  of  St.  Cuthbert’s, 
is  a  large  freestone  building,  standing  in  a  prom¬ 
inent  site  in  Castle  Terrace,  opposite  the  back 
of  the  Castle.  It  accommodates  about  twenty- 
five  hundred  people.  A  placard  in  the  vestibule 
informed  the  hundreds  of  strangers  that  they 
would  be  admitted  into  the  body  of  the  church 
a  few  minutes  before  the  services  commenced. 
The  “strangers”  waited  with  all  the  patience 
they  could  command,  and  when  the  sign  was 
made  by  one  of  the  deacons,  they  flocked  in,  a 
large  space  at  the  back  of  the  house  being  set 
apart  for  them.  Soon  every  seat  was  occupied, 
and  people  were  requested  to  sit  closer  to¬ 
gether.  Then,  when  there  was  not  an  inch 
of  room  to  spare  on  the  benches,  chairs  were 
placed  in  the  aisles. 

Dr.  Maegregor,  the  present  minister,  was  last 
year  chosen  Moderator  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly.  He  has  been  connected  with  St.  Cuth¬ 
bert’s  for  fourteen  years,  having  succeeded  Dr. 
Barclay,  now  in  Montteal.  St.  Cuthbert’s,  or, 
as  it  is  also  called,  the  “West  End  Church,” 
is  not  given  to  making  changes  oftener  than  is 
necessary.  Dr.  Barclay  is  said  to  be  the  only 
man  who  ever  left  St.  Cuthbert’s;  his  prede¬ 
cessors  all  died  at  their  posts. 

In  Synod  Hall  there  is  no  organ ;  the  music 
is  supplied  by  the  congregation  and  a  choir. 
St.  Cuthbert’s  usually  rejoices  in  a  large  choir, 
but  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit,  many  of  its 
members  were  “away  on  their  holidays,”  as 
they  call  their  vacation  in  Great  Britain.  The 
choir  on  this  Sunday  numbered  but  fifteen,  of 
whom  but  three  were  men. 

Dr.  Maegregor’ s  assistant  is  Mr.  Edie,  a  young 
man  whose  clear  voice,  though  with  a  marked 
Scotch  accent,  was  very  pleasant  to  hear,  as 
he  gave  out  the  grand  old  129th  Psalm: 

Lord  of  the  worlds  above 
How  pleasant  and  bow  fair 
'The  dwellings  of  Thy  love. 

Thine  earthly  temples  are. 

After  which  he  read  the  sixty-second  chapter 
of  Isaiah.  The  next  selection  for  the  congre¬ 
gation  was  the  102d  Psalm,  sixth  verse: 

“And  God  in  His  glory  shall  appear,” 
and  then  came  the  “Te  Deum  Laudamus.” 

Mr.  Edie  concluded  his  part  of  the  services 
with  a  fervent  prayer,  in  which,  after  the  Queen 
and  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  judges  and  mag¬ 
istrates  of  Great  Britain,  he  prayed  for  the 
President  and  people  of  the  United  States,  for 
“our  wandering  brethren,  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  for  our  Catholic  brethren”,  a  token  of  lib¬ 
erality  that  was  gratifying  in  a  Scotch  preacher. 

Then  rose  Dr.  Maegregor,  and  taking  his  text 
from  the  prophet  Hosea,  chapter  iv.  verse  1: 
“Hear  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  ye  children  of 
Israel,  ”  followed  with  a  brilliant  discourse  on  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  race,  in  which  he  showed 
how  much  the  Christian  world  owed  to  the 
Jews,  an  obligation  which  should  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten  in  these  days,  when  the  descendants  of  Israel 
are  subjected  to  bitter  persecution.  He  showed 
how  the  countries  which  had  persecuted  them. 


day  or  this  year, 
weather,  if  w’e  have  three  successive  days  of 
rain,  nine  men  out  of  ten  will  say  that  we  are 
having  a  w’et  season.  To  them  season  means 
that  little  portion  of  the  season  that  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  living  in  this  week. 

i  That  is  part  of  the  reason  why  people  get 
crushed  under  life’s  burdens,  and  grow  restive 
under  life’s  restrictions;  their  whole  life  is  con- 


was  almost  deemed  disloyal  for  a  Presbyterisfl 
to  criticise  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  whiled 
at  first  such  men  as  Dr.  Crosby  declared  that 
they  would  be  entirely  satisfied  if  they  could 
have  two  or  three  words  dropped  from  the  Con¬ 
fession — those  indicating  that  God  “passed  by’” 
a  certain  number  of  men  and  doom^  them  to 
perdition — the  committee  has  made,  as  every¬ 
body  knows,  a  very  extensive  revision;  and 
now  a  great  many  Presbyteries,  far  more  than 
were  brave  enough  originally  to  ask  for  re¬ 
vision,  ask  to  have  still  further  amendmente 
made.  ^  This  indicates  that  the  more  the 
thought  of  the  Church  has  been  directed  to  the- 
Westminster  Confession  and  its  doctrinal  state¬ 
ments,  the  more  dissatisfied  it  has  become  with 
them.  It  is  not  unlikely,  therefore,  that  tfa» 
revision  movement  may  be  blocked  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  that  the 
outcome  of  the  present  agitation  may  ^  th^ 
formulation  of  a  brief  evangelical  creed. 

Representing  as  we  do  a  denomination  tihiciP 
has  always  regarded  the  distinctive  doctrines  of 
the  Westminster  Confession  as  being  out  of 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  as  well 
as  with  the  teachings  of  Scripture,  and  as  be¬ 
ing  in  some  instances  repulsive  to  Christian 
thought,  we  view  this  movement,  begun  in 
Scotland,  continued  in  England,  and  now  going^ 
rapidly  forward  in  this  country,  with  great  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

The  Christian  Inquirer  refers  to  the  fact  that 
one  of  our  most  influential  daily  papers,  Th^ 
Evening  Post,  is  engaged  in  a  crusade  agaij^B 
Saloons  in  the  vicinity  of  the  public  school^^l 
this  city: 

From  day  to  day  it  has  published  diagn^H 
showing  how  many  of  these  pestiferous  resonP 
are  in  proximity  to  the  schools.  It  has  rightly  ' 
scored  Koch  and  Fitzpatrick,  who  control  the 
Excise  Board,  for  their  disre^rd  of  the  publio; 
good  in  permitting  such  a  multiplication  of  evil  ' 
influences.  It  is  scandalous  and  horrible  that  ! 
children  should  be  compelled"  to  familiarity 
with  these  fountains  of  immorality  and  crime.': 
The  Post  also  cites  one  instance  in  which  a  i 
saloon  was  licensed  next  door  to  a  church.  It . 
is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  continue  its  warfare. 
It  may  not  seem  to  tell  now,  for  excise  officiala ' 
are  renowned  for  their  pachydermatousness, 
but  the  time  may  come  when  the  mayors  of 
our  cities  will  think  it  necessary  to  respect  th» 
wishes  of  the  better  class  of  citizens  in  their 
appointment  of  Excise  Commissioners.  In 
Brooklyn,  the  present  Excise  Commissioners 
have  constantly  shown  their  contempt  for  re¬ 
monstrances  against  new  saloons,  whether  near 
schools  or  churches.  As  Rev.  Dr.  Cuyler,  so 
honorably  identified  for  years  with  the  temper¬ 
ance  cause,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Nelson,  a  Presby¬ 
terian  pastor,  so  unqualifiedly  advocated  the 
election  of  the  incoming  mayor  of  Brooklyn,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  Have  some  regard  te 
the  sentiments  of  the  better  class  of  people  in 
that  city.  Certainly  these  reverend  gentle¬ 
men  will  have  cause  to  be  deeply  mortified  if 
things  continue  as  they  are. 

•  i 

The  Northern  Presbyterian  forebodes  trouble 
in  Lane  Seminary,  tinless  indeed  certain  parties 
are  allowed  to  direct  its  councils  who  of  old 
had  no  hand  in  its  founding  or  sympathy  with 
its  spirit: 

The  Herald  and  Presbyter  makes  an  unfair 
charge  against  us,  and  sends  “sample  copies’' 
of  the  same  throughout  these  regions.  That  is 
not  right.  Cincinnati  extremists  are  too  ex¬ 
citable  and  permit  too  much  personal  and  pro- . 
vincial  feeling  to  influence  them.  When  one  of 
them  threatened  to  “bring  the  Assembly  to 
time”  in  opposition  to  Christian  Endeavor,  and 
shook  his  fist  at  them,  he  failed.  ‘When  an 
Ohio  church  paper  was  openly  charged  with 
diligent  electioneering  for  a  synodical  modera 
tor,  it  did  not  deny  the  charge.  The  Herald 
and  Presbyter  suggested  that  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  should  usurp  the  right  of  original  juris¬ 
diction,  which  the  Constitution  gives  to  Pres¬ 
byteries,  and  when  its  attention  was  called  to  , 
that  fact,  it  omitted  to  correct  the  same.  The  , 
Herald  and  Presbyter  seems  bent  upon  tbiow-^ 
ing  out  the  professors  of  Ibng  standing  in  Lanefl 
Seminary,  •which  has  a  historical  record  as  ifl 
leader  in  unpopular  reforms  such  as  anti-slaveryjPI 
and  seeks  to  make  it  over  to  the  straitest  sec^;« 
It  seems  anxious  to  force  a  schism  of  thej 
Church,  unless  its  own  views  prevail  in  toto.  ^ 
This  is  contrary  te  the  agreement  at  the  Re-  j 
union.  We  like  to  see  a  paper  stand  for  the ^ 
right,  as  God  gives  it  to  see  the  right,  but  ; 
equity  protects  every  man  until  he  has  had  a 
fair  trial  before  bis  peers,  in  accordance  with  ’ 
the  rights  and  safeguards  which  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  guarantees  to  him.  Most  of  our  papeim 
are  judicious  and  fair,  in  face  of  the  immineat 
crisis  that  is  upon  our  Church.  We  hope  Cin¬ 
cinnati  will  be  so. 


we  rather  expect,  I  say,  that  his  face  will 
lengthen,  and  not  only  that,  but  that  he  will 
be  ready  to  vote  his  father  a  fraud,  and  to  con- 
!  elude  that  the  one  particular  thing  that  parents 
are  for,  is  to  make  their  young  offspring  miser¬ 
able. 

That  is  perfectly  natural,  and  we  expect  it. 
But  we  that  are  older,  we  that  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  acquire  a  broader  view  of  events, 
and  to  understand  the  relations  which  the  years 
sustain  to  each  other,  and  what  kind  of  minis¬ 
try  of  preparation  it  is  that  earlier  years  render 
to  years  following  on  after,  and  how  powers  of 
every  kind  have  to  be  acquired  by  protracted 
seasons  of  tuition,  and  how  the  easy  ability  to 
do  anything  that  we  like  to  do  has  to  be  earned 
by  the  uneasy  necessity  of  doing  a  great  lot  of 
things  that  we  don’t  like  to  do,  we  ought  not 
to  repeat  the  boy’s  foolishness,  and  we  ought 
to  know  better  than  to  refer  the  inconveni¬ 
ences  of  our  lives  to  the  blundering  wisdom 
of  God,  or  to  charge  the  distresses  and  bereave¬ 
ments  of  our  lives  either  to  God’s  regardless¬ 
ness  or  His  malignity. 

Now  between  those  who  believe  in  God  and 
those  who  do  not,  there  is  not  the  difference  in 
the  way  of  looking  at  these  matters  that  it 
would  seem  that  there  ought  to  be.  Men  and 
women  who  confess  their  belief  in  the  affec¬ 
tionate  wisdom  of,  their  heavenly  Father,  never¬ 
theless  are  with  a  good  deal  of  frequency  be¬ 
traying  their  suspicions  that  God  is  not  always 
quite  discreet,  and  not  always  altogether  either 
just  or  kind.  Underlying  all  that,  there  is  a 
quiet  assumption  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  be 
happy  and  comfortable. 

If  your  little  boy  or  girl  pouts  because  she 
cannot  have  things  her  own  way,  very  proba¬ 
bly  you  punish  her.  You  are  conscious  of  your 


■ience»fthe  father¬ 
hood  of  Him  who  was  the^Atrthorj^^His  suffer¬ 
ing.  There  is  nothing  chimeric^pRiere.  The 
very  one  among  3'ou  that  may  bfv^ickest  to  de¬ 
nounce  that  as  savoring  of  the^ranscendental, 
has  quite  likely  witnessed  the  same  event  in 
process  in  the  smaller  human  experience  of 
some  sainted  father,  or  mother,~or  sister,  or 
wife,  whose  life  was  brightened  by  the  very 
shadows  that  were  flung  across  her  path, 
strengthened  by  the  burdens  beneath  which  she 
staggered,  and  sweetened  by  the  bitterness  of 
the  cup  w’hich  she  drank. 

Humble  yourself,  therefore,  under  the  might}’ 
hand  of  God.  that  He  may  exalt  you  in  due 
time.  Casting  all  your  care  upon  Him,  for  He 
careth  for  you.  And  the  God  of  all  grace,  who 
hath  called  us  unto  His  eternal  glory  by  Christ 
Jesus,  after  that  ye  have  suffered  awhile,  make 
you  perfect,  stablish,  strengthen,  settle  you. 
To  Him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and 
ever.  Amen. 


^\)t  Bcligious  |)i'C50, 


The  Independent  writes  of  “A  New  York 
Charity,”  describing  just  such  an  institution 
as  can  be  duplicated  many  times  over  within, 
and  just  without,  this  city,  both  as  to  general 
methods  and  abounding  resources.  It  has 
come  to  pass  that  our  Roman  Catholic  asylums 
and  orphanages  are  not  what  they  seem  to  be. 
They  appeal  to  the  general  public  in  the  name 
of  sweet  charity,  while  really, almost  every  one  of 
them  is  a  source  of  denominational  aggrandize¬ 
ment.  What  would  be  thought  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Hospital,  up  in  East  Seventieth  Street, 
were  it  understood  that  the  trustees  of  that  in¬ 
stitution  were  about  to  erect  a  |300,000  Presby¬ 
terian  church  out  of  the  profits  of  its  business ! 
Yet  that  is  just  what  is  being  done  by  the 
Mount  Loretto  management.  Our  contem¬ 
porary  thus  explains : 

We  have  before  us  two  documents  of  interest. 
One  of  them  is  a  paper  of  sixteen  pages,  and  is 
called  the  Homeless  Child.  It  circulates  over 
one  million  copies,  and  the  charge  for  it  is 
twenty-five  cents.  It  is  gotten  up  in  a  cheap 
way,  costs  nothing  for  editing,  only  the  print¬ 
ing.  It  is  issued  once  a  year  by  the  St.  Joseph’s 
Mission,  and  is  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the 
Mission  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin  in  this  city, 
an  institution  which  cares  for  homeless  chil¬ 
dren.  The  Mission  has  a  business  establishment 
and  home  on  Lafayette  Place  in  this  city,  and 
an  orphanage  at  Mount  Loretto  on  Staten 
Island.  It  is  a  thoroughly  organized  business 
establishment,  and  receives  for  its  paper, 
medals,  and  objects  of  piety  not  less  than  |25,- 
000  a  year.  Those  who  subscribe  for  The  Home¬ 
less  Child,  do  it  as  a  subscription  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  children  cared  for  by  the  Mission,  of 
which  this  is  the  advertising  circular,  and  get 
the  advantage  of  masses.  No  one  on  reading 
The  Homeless  Child  would  have  a  suspicion  but 
that  the. entire  support  of  the  orphans  at  the 
Mission  was  provided  for  by  these  charitable 
gifts. 

The  other  document  lying  before  us  is  a  list 
of  the  payments  made  during  a  succession  of 
months  in  this  year  out  of  the  New  Yoik  City 
Excise  Fund  to  the  Mission  of  the  Immaculate 
Virgin.  There  are  some  fifteen  institutions 
which  support  children,  and  among  which  the 
Excise  Fund  is  distributed,  out  of  which  the 
Mission  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin  receives  over 
one-fifth  of  the  entire  amount.  We  find  that 
it  received  on  January  14th,  of  this  year,  |11,- 
386.86;  on  February  18th,  $11,080;  on  March 
30th,  $10,112.86;  on  April  29th,  $11,162;  on  May 
21st,  $10,486.43:  on  June  15th,  $11,105.43;  on 
July  22nd,  $10,625;  on  September  11th  $11,262- 
.28;  on  October  11th,  $10,525.85.  This  will 
amount  to  about  $120,000  a  year,  two  dollars  a 
week  being  paid  for  each  child. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  to  support  this 
charity,  the  Mission  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin 
receives  from  the  city  about  $120,000,  and  that 
for  the  same  purposes,  and  without  any  in¬ 
formation  being  given  that  it  has  any  other 
source  of  income,  it  collects  $250,000  a  year 
from  the  Catholics  of  the  country.  Either  sum 
is  abundantly  sufficient  to  pay  the  whole  neces¬ 
sary  expense'  of  the  care  of  these  children.  We 
are  informed  from  Roman  Catholic  authority, 
not  without  experience,  that  two  dollars  a 
week  will  pay  the  expense  of  each  child. 

The  building  on  lUfayette  Place  is  a  large 
one,  and  some  seventy  persons  are  said  to  m 
employed  in  its  business  offices.  A  visitor  will 
find  a  large  room  filled  with  clerks,  and  fifteen 


ONE  OF  CHICAGO’S  BEST. 

William  L.  Lee,  one  of  Chicago’s  widely 
known  citizens,  and  a  Christian  man  of  rare 
qualities,  “fell  on  sleep,”  Thanksgiving  Day, 
November  26th,  at  his  residence.  No.  182  War¬ 
ren  Avenue. 

The  deceased  was  born  in  Stanstead,  Lower 
Canada,  October  26,  1814.  In  his  young  man¬ 
hood  he  came  to  the  States,  and  spent  a  few 
years  in  Vermont  and  in  Boston  and  vicinity. 
In  1837  he  came  West,  “forty  days  by  team,” 
to  Chicago.  In  1839  he  settled  in  Rock  Island, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  hardware  and  tinware 
business,  and  was  greatly  successful.  Here,  in 
1842,  he  married  Miss  Deborah  Sears,  who  with 
two  children,  Mrs.  Dr.  Garrott  and  William  H. 
Lee,  a  lawyer,  both  of  this  city,  survive  him. 

Mr.  Lee  represented  his  district  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature  about  1855;  he  was  also  a  successful 
banker,  a  public-spirited  citizen,  and  it  was 
there  in  Rock  Island  that  himself,  wife,  and 
children  came  into  the  household  of  faith, 
concering  which  he  said:  “That  was  a  happy 
day.  Thank  God  for  the  new  life,  and  for  the 
joy  that  filled  my  soul.” 

In  1860  Mr.  Lee  went  to  Colorado,  where  he 
located  the  Gregory  Gold  Mines,  which  were 
among  the  first  opened  in  the  State.  He  after¬ 
wards  organized  the  Black  Hawk  Mining  Com¬ 
pany,  and  started  the  town  of  Black  Hawk, 
Colorado.  In  1865  Mr.  Lee  came  to  Chicago 
once  more,  and  in  1869  retired  from  active  busi¬ 
ness.  He  was  for  many  years  an  active  and 
efficient  elder  in  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church, 
during  almost  the  entire  pastorate  of  Dr.  A.  E. 
Kittredge.  He  also  had  a  prominent  and  liberal 
part  in  the  erection  of  Presbyterian  churches  in 
Rock  Island,  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  and 
in  Eureka  Springs,  Arkansas,  where  his  name 
is  held  in  loving  and  grateful  remembrance. 

For  the  past  ten  years  he  has  been  a  great 
sufferer,  but  he  has  alwavs  borne  patiently  and 
submissively  what  the  Master  ^sent,  without  a 
murmur.  He  was  one  of  God’s  noblemen. 
October  26th,  his  seventy- seventh  birthday,  in 
the  midst  of  great  pain,  he  penned  this  mem¬ 
orandum  : 

“My  trust  and  my  hope  are  in  my  Saviour. 
He  has  promised  never  to  leave  nor  forsake  me. 
His  grace  will  be  sufficient  for  me  in  the  last 
great  trial.  Oh,  how  unworthy  I  am  of  His 
grace  and  love.  Amen  and  Amen.” 

This  indicates  the  spirit  that  marked  all  his 
Christian  life.  He  was  a  quiet,  unobtrusive 
man,  of  deep  convictions  and  steadfast  life,  of 
great  humility,  sterling  fidelity,  large  liber¬ 
ality,  a  devout  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ,  through 
whom  in  life  he  obtained  by  faith  a  “good  re¬ 
port,  ”  and  in  the  hour  of  his  departure  triumph¬ 
ant  entrance  into  “the  rest  that  remaineth.” 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  an  honored 
and  beloved  fellow  servant  of  Christ  with  us  in 
the  Eighth  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago. 


The  American  Hebrew  has  this,  touching  Bible 
reading,  as  enjoined  upon  its  people : 

Considerable  comment  has  been  occasioned  by 
the  publication  of  the  facts  concerning  two  re¬ 
cent  cases  of  what  is  considered  extreme  devo¬ 
tion  to  Bible  reading.  One  is  that  of  a  man 
who  had  read  through  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ment  forty-four  times  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  other  is  that  of  a  rich  farmer  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  who  during  the  last  twenty  years  had 
read  it  through  over  one  hundred  times  at  the 
time  he  died .  The  element  of  mere  notoriety¬ 
seeking  must  be  eliminated  in  both  cases,  aa 
with  such  object  in  view,  and  with  no  dee^ 
^ntiment  of  devotion  and  feeling  of  interest  tM 
impel  the  continuation  of  residing,  the  brain  B 
either  would  have  become  unsettled  long  era 
the  end  was  reached.  Neither  case  is,  however. 
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Kooks  for  )l)c  ^cncljcrs’  tlsc. 

■  [In  occnpTlng  the  space  left  vacant  by  Re\-lew  Sunday, 
Iwith  reviews  of  those  new  books  which  may  be  found 
■nseful  to  Sunday-school  teachers,  we  are  not  to  be  under- 
l«tood  as  recommending  these  as  the  books  best  adapted 
[  for  such  Ttse.  among  all  books  which  exist.  They  are 
f  «lmpiy  those  of  the  present  season's  publications,  which 

hear  mors  or  less  nesirly  upon  the  lessons  foi  next  year. 
— Editor.l 

An  ISTaODCCTION  to  thk  Litkratcbe  of  the 
Old  Testament,  By  S.  II.  Driver,  D.D., 
Rei^ius  Professor  of  Hebrew  aud  Canon  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Vol.  I.  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Theological  Library,  Edited  by 
Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  Edward  Robinson 
Professor  of  Biblical  Theology,  Union  Tlie- 
ological  Seminary,  New  York,  and  Stewart 
D.  F.  Salmond,  D.D..  Professor  of  Sys 
tematic  Theology  and  New  Testament  Exe¬ 
gesis  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen.  New 
York :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1891.  $2.50. 

Bible  students  whose  serious  purpose  is  to  un- 
ilerstaU'l,  as  far  as  their  own  intelligence  per¬ 
mits,  what  the  Scriptures  do  actually  teach, 
will  welcome  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume 
of  this  International  Theological  Library,  from 
which  they  have  such  good  reason  to  expect  im¬ 
portant  help.  The  twelve  volumes  which  it  is 
"to  contain  will  cover  the  literature  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  theology,  contemporary 
history,  symbolics,  apologetics,  history  of  doc¬ 
trine,  comparative  religion,  philomphy  of  re¬ 
ligion,  Christian  ethics  and  Christian  institu¬ 
tions,  and  the  Apostolic  Church ;  and  they  are 
being  prepared  by  such  scholars  as  Professors 
Driver  and  Fairbairn  of  Oxford,  Davidsim  and 
Flint  of  Edinburgh,  Bruce  of  Glasgow,  and  Sal¬ 
mond  of  Aberdeen  Universities,  and  Professors 
Brown  and  Schaff  of  Union!  Fisher  of  Yale, 
Allen  of  Cambridge,  and  McGiffert  of  Lane 
Seminaries,  and  Dr.  Newman  Smyth  of  New 
Haven.  Such  a  list  of  names  promises  a  broad 
and  scholarly  and  essentially  modern  treatment 
-of  the  important  subjects  proposed,  and  we  feel 
sure  that  we  are  rendering  val'jable  service  to 
■our  readers  in  calling  attention  not  to  the  pre¬ 
liminary  volume  only,  but  to  the  entire  series, 

‘  which,  as  will  be  seen,  will  cover  the  whole 
field  of  Christian  theology,  and  which,  by  fur¬ 
nishing  a  record  of  theological  inquiry  up  to^the 
present  time,  will  put  the  reader  in  possession 
of  the  actual  results  of  the  immense  amount 
of  careful  and  enthusiastic  study  which  within 
the  past  generation  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
'SYord^f'God  and  the  history  ot  the  Church. 

is  one  of  the  highest 

value  to  the  thorou^ 

«ame  time,  throwing  a  flood  of  light  upcm 
pages  of  the  Bible  for  faithful  and  intelligent 
fitudents,  who  are  by  no  means  scholarly.  It  is 
■to  be  distinctly  understood  that  this  volume  is 
ns  its  author  points  out,  an  introduction,  not 
to  the  theology,  nor  to  the  history,  nor  even  to 
the  atuda  of  the  Old  Testament.  Its  purposelis 
■entirely  literary,  not  theological,  nor  polemical, 
nor  exegetical.  The  treatment  of  the  subject 
varies  with  the  various  books,  and  though  com  - 
pleteness  is  not  attainable  in  a  volume  of  this 
'  aize,  it  may  be  said  that  no  subject  is  left  in  an 
incomplete  or  unsatisfatory  condition  of  devel- 
•opment.  The  author  has  not  always  gone  to  the 
bottom  of  things — for  example,  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  literary  character  of  the  first  six 
books  of  the  Bible,  called  by  scholars  the  Hex- 
■ateuch.  In  a  case  like  this,  of  which  a  full  dis¬ 
cussion  would  require  volumes,  aud  the  matter 
•of  which  indeed  belongs  properly  to  a  com¬ 
mentary,  he  has  cont^ented  himself  with  assum¬ 
ing  the  conclusion  which  scholars  have  found 
reasons  for  arriving  at,  pointing  merely  to 
aalient  facts,  which  exemplify  or  presuppose 
its  truth.  Professor  Driver  has  been  careful, 
in  this  jnethod  of  treatment,  to  avoid  what  is 
evidently  its  greatest  snare,  by  keeping  con¬ 
stantly  in  view  the  distinction  of  degrees  of 
probability.  He  has  l>een  careful  to  make  the 
reader  feel  taese  differences,  and  never  to  repre¬ 
sent  conclusions  as  more  certain  than  he  deems 
authorized  by  he  facts.  He  has  made  abundant 
use  of  the  labors  of  previous  scholars,  but  the  vol¬ 
ume,  nevertheless,  embodies  an  immense  amount 
■of  independent  work.  The  critical  conclusions 
at  which  he  arrives,  though  they  will  in  many 
cases  startle  the  Bible  student  who  has  not 
kept  abreast  of  modern  thought,  are  not,  as  he 
afifirms.  and  as  unprejudiced  and  careful  reflec¬ 
tion  will  in  general  show,  in  conflict  either  with 
the  Christian  creeds  or  with  the  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith;  where  they  affect  the/orin  of 
revelation,  they  in  no  true  sense  affect  the  fact. 
The  attemnt  such  as  we  have  here,  to  determine 
the  processes  by  which  the  record  of  revelation 
was  made,  does  not  in  fact  touch  either  the 
authoritj'  or  the  inspiration  of  Scripture.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Professor  Driver’s 
position  with  regard  to  the  composition  of  the 
five  books  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  is  that  now 
generally  held  by  scholars;  namely,  that  these 
books, as  we  have  them,  are  the  product  of  a  long 
process  of  formation,  and  of  many  hands. 
^Tbe  pages  given  to  these  six  books,  nearly  a 
Bthird  of  the  volume,  are  exceedingly  well 

■  adapted  to  put  this  view  in  a  fairNand  intelligi- 
f  ble  light  before  the  unlearned  student,  and  to 
'  divest  it  ot  much  that  has  repelled  and  affright¬ 
ed  such  students.  But  the  value  of  the  work 
for  the  teachers  of  next  year’s  lessons,  will  be 
found  in'the  chapters  on  the  Prophets  and  the 
Psalms,  and  these  books  are  so  illuminated  by 
the  literary  criticism  of  these  chapters,  they  are 
rendered  so  interesting  and  so  intelligible,  that 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  teacher  will  not 
find  in  them  an  impulse  to  turn  in  some  degree 
from  the  “helps”  which  perhaps  he  has  been 
using  too  much*  and  devote  himself  with  more 
■earnectness  and  with  new  delight  to  the  re¬ 
search  of  the  sacred  pages  themselves. 

Spieitcal  Development  of  St.  Paul.  By  the 
Rev.  George  Matheson,  M.A.,  D.D., 

F.R.S.E.,  Minister  of  the  Parish  of  St. 
Bernard’s,  Edinburgh.  New  York:  Anson 
D.  F.  Randolph  and  Son.  1891.  $1.75. 

It  is  not  an  extravagant  statement  that  this 
is  one  of  the  epoch  making  books,  as  far  as 
popular  religious  thought  is  concerned.  The 
light  that  it  pours  upon  the  character  and  spir¬ 
itual  history  of  that  Apostle  whose  writings 
Are  the  ground  work  of  Christian  theology,  is 
eo  clear,  so  revealing,  so  interpreting,  that  its 
influence  upon  thought  and  upon  the  forms  in 
which  thought  will  be  expressed,  will  remain 
long  after  the  book  itself  has  ceased  to  be  read. 
The  author’s  position  is,  to  begin  with,  a  singu¬ 
larly  striking  and  interesting  one.  Setting 
aside  the  historic  narrative  in  the  Book  ^of 
Acts,  Dr.  Matheson  makes  Paul  his  own  biogra¬ 
pher  and  the  inter)ireter  of  his  own  spiritual 
life.  Every  personal  statement  in  Paul’s 
epistles,  and  every  remark  which  may  fairly 
be  taken  as  throwing  light,  designed  or  uncon¬ 
scious,  uiion  his  mental  and  spiritual  experi¬ 
ences,  is  subjected  to  the  most  minute,  and  at 
the  same  time  sympathetic  scrutiny.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  a  book  of  intense  interest,  of  wonderful 
fascination,  of  unique  value.  This  may  be 
maintained  even  in  view  of  the  fact  that  crit¬ 
ics  assert  that  Dr.  Matheson  is  not  unassail¬ 
able  in  the  matter  of  exactness.  It  may  be 
that  he  occasionally  generalizes  too  broadly,  but 
as  a  study  of  character  and  of  spiritual  life, 
and  as  giving  a  backgro  sonality 

against'  which  to  view  the  epistles,  this  is  a  book 
which  no  Bible  student  can  afford  to  pass  by. 
Although  the  leuons  for  the  coming  year  only 
treat  of  the  beginning  of  Paul’s  career,  it 
should  be  included  in  every  teacher’s  list. 


The  Book  of  Psalms.  With  Introduction  and 
I  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick, 
D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew.  Cam 
bridge.  Book  I  ,  Psalms  I.-XLI.  Edited 
for  the  Syndics  of  the  Uciversity  Press, 
Cambridge,  by  J.  J.  S.  Perowne,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Worcester.  New  York:  Jlac- 
millan  and  Company.  90  cents. 

If  the  avearge  Bible  student  can  have  but  one 
“help,”  it  should  be  the  Cambridge  Bible  (as¬ 
suming  the  possession  of  the  Revised  Version, 
which  is  the  best  of  commentaries.)  In  small 
compass,  and  words  easily  “to  be  understanded 
of  the  people,"  the  editors  of  this  work  have 
brought  together  all  that  is  certainly  ascer¬ 
tained,  or  most  reasonably  conjectured,  with 
regard  to  the  authorship,  date,  literar}’  form, 
contents,  meaning,  and  purpose  of  the  portions 
under  review.  This  little  volume,  which  cov¬ 
ers  the  first  of  the  five  books  into  which  from 
ancient  times  the  Psalter  is  divided,  contains 
nine  introductory  chapters  of  first  rate  value, 
on  the  literar}'  form,  position,  names,  number¬ 
ing,  an  1  division  of  the  Psalter;  on  the  titles, 
age,  and  authorship  of  the  Psalms;  on  the 
growth  of  the  Psalter,  the  form  of' Hebrew 
poetry,  the  Hebrew  text,  aud  ancient  and 
moilern  versions ;  on  the  Messianic  hope  and 
the  theology  of  the  Psalm.s;  and  the  annotated 
text  is  followed  by  appendices  treating  of  cer¬ 
tain  grammatical  points,  which  though  of  use 
only  to  the  Hebrew  scholar,  take  up  little  room 
and  appropriately  complete  the  discussion  of  the 
general  subject.  A  good  index  makes  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  book  as  available  as  could  be  desired. 

Select  Notes.  A  Commentary  on  the  Inter¬ 
national  Lessons  for  1892.  Studies  in  the 
Prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  E/.ekiel,  aud 
Daniel,  in  the  Psalms  and  in  the  Acts.  By 
Rev.  F.  N.  Peloubet,  D.D.,  and  M.  A. 
Peloubet.  New  Y'ork:  Ward  and  Drum¬ 
mond.  $1.25. 

International  Question  Bowks  for  1892.  Part 
I.  For  the  Older  Scholars.  Part  II.  For 
Children  and  Youth.  Part  III.  Little 
Learners’  Question  Book.  By  Rev.  F.  N. 
Peloubet.  D.D.  The  Same.  15  cents  each. 

Dr.  Peloubet’ s  helps  to  the  study  of  the 
Sunday-school  Lessons,  are  well-known  to  many 
of  our  readers.  They  are  explanatory,  illustrative, 
doctrinal, and  practical.  They  arerich  in  practical 
suggestions  and  in  suggestions  as  to  methods  of 
teaching.  A  highly  valuable  feature  is  the  full 
library  references  to  works  specially  helpful  in 
the  study  of  each  lesson.  These  are  very  nearly 
exhaustive.  The  book  is  furnished  with  good 
maps,  with  chronological  tables  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  History  and  of  the  Book  of  Acts,  and 
jcontains  numerous  illustrations.  The  exposi- 
H^6i^^ggCl^fi^j_  and  contain  abundant  illustra¬ 
tions' MWOnal  experience, 

The  Question  BohtS  araj^tteuMIbtiofldiKiii  kiild,ii 
and  where  thfe  use  of  such  boSliy  ft  r^Miy’ti^ic^H 
sary,  they  are  to  be  recommended. 

Bible  Studies  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments.  Covering  the  International  Sunday- 
school  Lessons  for  1892.  By  George  F. 
Pentecost,  D.D.  New  York;  A.  S.  Barnes 
and  Company.  $1. 

Those  who  know  of  Dr.  Pentecost’s  arduous 
and  most  interesting  labors  in  India,  may  well 
be  surprised  that  he  has  been  able  to  continue 
his  work  on  the  International  Lessons.  The 
studies  were  written,  he  tells  us,  partly  in  Cal¬ 
cutta,  partly  in  the  “  Heart  of  the  Himalayas,  ” 
partly  in  the  Holy  City  of  Benares,  partly  in 
other  stoMied  cities  of  that  interesting  land. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  unavoidable 
hurry,  and  the  deprivation  of  books  of  refer¬ 
ence,  has  been  well  made  good  by  the  fresh 
illumination  of  this  author’s  mind,  by  reason 
of  the  Oriental  scenes  and  customs  which  have 
been  every-day  parts  of  his  experience.  Much 
in  the  manners,  customs,  and  habits  of  thought 
of  the  people  of  India  are  the  same  to  day  as  in 
the  times  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  and  to  be  in 
such  an  atmosphere  at  the  time  of  writing, 
must  have  been  real  spiritual,  if  not  intellectual 
gain.  The  method  of  treatment,  which  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Pentecost’s  usual  plan  is  topical, 
not  textual,  gives  all  the  more  opportunity  for 
such  gain  to  make  itself  manifest. 

Illustrative  Notes.  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of 
the  Sunday-school  Lessons  for  1892.  By 
Jesse  L.  Hurlbut.  D  D..  and  Robert  R. 
Doherty,  Ph.D.  New  Y^ork:  Hunt  aud 
Eaton.  1891.  $1.25. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  this  work  are 
very  much  the  same  as  those  of  Dr.  Peloubet’ s 
book:  abundant  illustrations,  drawn  from  far 
and  wide,  many  practical  lessons,  good  library 
references,  maps,  charts,  and  illustrations. 
It  contains  a  larger  number  of  maps,  and  these 
are  very  conveniently  inserted  in  the  body  of 
the  lesson  they  illustrate.  The  library  refer¬ 
ences  are  not  quite  so  full,  and  where  there  is 
a  difference,  it  is  generally  in  favor  of  more 
popular  and  less  scholarly  works.  The  practi¬ 
cal  teachings  are  more  abundant,  and  fur  that 
reasm  tenil  sometimes  to  lead  the  teacher  into 
the  snare  of  forcing  the  text  to  a  moral  or  spir¬ 
itual  teaching  which  it  does  not,  in  fact,  con¬ 
tain.  But  on  the  whole,  the  book  is  a  very 
good  one,  and  will  be  found  especially  helpful 
to  those  who  are  not  profound  scholars,  and 
who  have  neither  time  nor  perhaps  ability  to 
pursue  their  studies  farther  than  one  book  can 
carry  them. 

Boston  Homilies.  Second  Series.  Short  Ser- 
I  mons  on  the  International  Sunday  school 
Lessons  for  1892.  By  Members  of  the  Alpha 
Chapter  of  the  Cbn vocation  of  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity.  New  York:  Hunt  and  Eaton. 
1891.  $1.25. 

The  authors  of  these  sermons  are  chosen  from 
as  wide  a  range  of  territory  and  from  as  many 
classes  as  possible.  Among  them,  are  such  well 
known  names  as  Drs.  Bashford,  Meredith,  Pull¬ 
man,  William  E.  Huntington,  James  Mudge, 
and  others  of  less  note,  and  among  them  ap¬ 
pears  the  name  of  one  woman,  Katherine  Lente 
Stevenson,  who  writes  on  the  One  hundred 
and  third  Psalm.  The  sermons  are  of  varying 
degrees  of  excellence,  and  adapted  to  minds  of 
various  needs.  In  genera'.,  they  are  suggestive 
and  helpful,  especially  to  thoughtful  minds. 

Before  leaving  the  books  which  cover  the  en¬ 
tire  field  of  the  Sunday-school  Lessons,  and 
have  been  written  with  this  express  purpose, 
we  may  point  our  readers  to  the  volume  writ¬ 
ten  by  Dr.  Burrell  and  his  brother,  reviewed 
in  our  issue  of  November  12. 

The  Gospel  in  Ezekiel.  Illustrated  in  a  Series 
of  Discourses.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Guth¬ 
rie,  D.D.,  Edinburgh.  New  York:  E.  B. 
Treat.  $1. 

That  chapter  in  Ezekiel  from  which  our  lesson 
in  the  coming  year’s  series  is  taken,  the  ihirty- 
sixth,  never  received  such  full  and  sympathetic 
treatment  as  *  in  the  twenty  -  two  sermons 
preached  upon  it  by  Dr.  Guthrie.  The  book  is 
rich  in  homiletic  worth,  and  for  all  purposes  of 
spiritual  elucidation  and  practical  application, 
has  never  been  superseded.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  in  its  very  timely  republication,  the  plates 
have  not  been  amended.  They  are  so  much 
worn  as  to  be  in  some  places  painfully  defec 
tive.  But  nothing  of  this  sort  can  mar  the 
permanent  value  of  the  book. 

The  People’s  Bible.  Vol.  XV.  Isaiah  XXVII.- 
Jeremiah  XIX.  By  Joseph  Parker,  D.D., 
Minister  of  the  City  Temple.  London.  New 
York:  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Ckimpany.  $1.50. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  homiletical  rather 
than  exegetical.  The  teacher  will  find  some  use¬ 
ful,  practical  suggestions  in  the  sermons  on 
those  chapters  included  in  the  lesson  course. 
There  is  a  brief  introduction  to  the  prophecy 
of  Jeremiah.  Nearly  all  tha  sermons  are 
prefaced  by  prayers. 


The  Book  of  Psalms  According  to  the  Au¬ 
thorized  Version  Metrically  arranged. 
With  Introductions,  Various  renderings. 
Explanatory  Notes  and  Index.  London: 
Religious  Tract  Society.  Imported  by 
Fleming  H.  Revell  and  Company,  New 
York.  $2. 

A  work  less  scholarly  than  the  Cambridge 
Bible  volume,  and  written  from  the  thoroughly 
conservative  iH>ini  of  view;  while  not  ignoring 
the  progress  of  modern  thought,  it  finds  in  it 
comparatively  little  that  throws  light  uiton  the 
Book  of  Psalms.  The  introductory  chapters 
review,  though  more  briefly,  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  subjects  discussed  by  Mr.  Kirkpatrick. 
The  notes  are  not  so  exclusively  exegetical,  a 
homiletic  purimse  holding  an  important  place. 
A  very  well  made,  and  for  the  general  student 
a  helpful  book. 

Messianic  Prophectv'.  Its  Origin,  Historical 
Growth,  and  Relation  to  New  Testament 
Fulfilment.  By  Dr.  Edward  Reihm,  Late 
Professor  of  Theology  in  Halle.  Second 
Edition.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
Lewis  A  Mnirhead,  B.D.  With  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  Professor  A.  B.  Davidson,  D.D., 
New  College,  Edinburgh.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1891.  $2.50. 

A  volume  of  especial  value  to  those  who  wish 
to  understand  the  nature  of  prophecy  in  gen¬ 
eral.  With  some  of  the  author’s  positions  the 
student  will  jirobably  not  agree,  but  the  spirit 
of  the  writer  is  beautiful,  and  his  scholarship 
is  profound.  We  wouhl  remind  our  readers  that 
for  the  study  of  this  subject  Delitszch’s  Mes¬ 
sianic  Prophecy  and  Blake’s  How  to  Read 
Isaiah,  already  noticed  in  our  columns,  are 
most  valuable. 

OuTUNE  Inductive  Bible  Studies.  For  Sun¬ 
day  -  schools  and  Bible  classes.  Second 
Series.  The  Ap'>stolic  Church.  Progressive 
Grade  for  the  Older  Classes.  Prepared  by 
Rev.  Erastus  Blabeslee  and  Ernest  D.  Ben¬ 
ton.  Professor  of  New  Testament  Interpre¬ 
tation,  Newton  Theological  Seminary.  Bos¬ 
ton;  The  Bible  Publishing  Company. 

Although  prepared  for  another  series  of  les¬ 
sons  than  the  International,  the  teacher  of  the 
lessons  from  the  Book  of  Acts,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  coming  year,  will  find  very  efficient 
help  in  the  methods  and  the  miterial  exhibited 
by  this  very  carefully  made  primer. 

ChnstiaH  ^u^cauor. 

By  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt. 

With  many  churches  the  Week  of  Prayer  has 
come  to  be  a  great  church  festival,  like  what 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  and  the  Passover  were 
to  the  Jews.  It  is  looked  for  and  longed  for 
with  joy  and  hope  as  a  week  of  refl^rfhffi^^frofe? 
(the  presence  of  the  Lord.  •  .b'jdK 

ij  OBy^irv#d‘*a4'^iS^  ftirge^  ci^ftk,  where  the 
churchfes  gkt'liei*  bntjT ’fdf  set 'speeches,  it  is  not 
the  same  as  in  the  country,  where  each  church 
has  made  it  an  occasion  for  special  preparation, 
resulting  often  in  revival,  so  that  it  has  proved 
itself  a  means  of  great  blessing.  The  proper 
observance  of  such  a  festival  would  logically 
lead  to  a  revival.  And  the  closing  of  the  old  year 
and  the  beginning  of  a  new,  is  a  time  which 
promotes  seriousness  and  repentance,  and  finds 
a  fitting  outcome  in  such  a  service  during  the 
first  week  of  the  year.  So  also  in  the  conntry 
is  it  a  favorable  time  for  such  gatherings,  when 
there  is  the  least  pressure  of  business,  and  if 
meetings  are  to  continue,  they  should  be  begun 
early  in  the  winter. 

•  Prayer-meeting  Tonic,  Dec.  27. 

preparation  for  the  week  of  prayer.” 

1st  day  Prepare  Ye  the  Way  of  the  Lord.  Luke  3: 4  6. 
2d  “  Where  ?hall  We  Prepare?  Matt.  26:17. 

3d  “  A  People  Prepared  For  the  Lord.  Luke  1 : 17. 

4th  “  Pray  and  Seek  My  Face.  2  Chrnn.  7 : 14-16. 

5th  “  Prepare  Their  Hearts.  Ps.  10 : 17. 

6th  “  Call  Upon  the  Lord.  Ps.  IS :  1-3. 

7th  ”  Preparation  For  the  Week  of  Prayer.  Isa.  62 : 10. 

1  Thess.  5 : 17.  Eph.  6 : 13. 

It  is  still  the  custom  in  the  East,  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Isaiah,  when  some  great  one  is  to 
pass  by,  for  the  proper  officers  to  warn  the 
villagers  on  the  route  to  prepare  the  way,  by 
exalting  the  valleys  and  cutting  down  the  hills 
and  making  the  crooked  places  straight  and  the 
rough  places  smooth.  When  also  such  an  one 
travels,  there  goes  before  him  one  who  clears 
the  way  for  him,  that  he  may  go  nnhindered. 
Such  a  forernuner  was  John  the  Baptist,  who 
immediately  jirepared  the  way  of  the  Lord. 

Every  man  aud  every  cause  must  have  a  John 
the  Baptist.  Until  he  copies,  the  man  is  not 
born,  nor  the  cause  triumphant.  It  is  as  true 
now  as  when  Christ  came,  that  the  glory  of  tlie 
Lord  shall  be  revealed  when  the  way  of  the 
Lord  is  luepared.  This  is  only  another  way  of 
saying  that  effects  follow  causes. 

God  has  ordained  means  of  grace,  and  unless 
these  are  used,  it  will  be  vain  to  expect  results. 
There  is  a  jihilosophy  of  revivals.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  a  Spirit  of  wisdom.  He  operates 
through  the  faculties  aud  powers  of  the  mind, 
in  connection  with  the  truth,  according  to  their 
laws.  The  Chinch  must  be  organized,  and  use 
organized  efforts  if  she  would  grow.  The  way 
of  the  Spirit  must  be  prepared. 

A  footnote  to  an  article  in  the  old  Pres'  - 
terian  Quarterly  is  very  suggestive  in  this  c^- 
nection.  Professor  Dabney  of  Virginia,  in  can¬ 
vassing  the  results  of  a  widespread  revival  in¬ 
terest,  tells  of  the  case  of  Rev.  Mr.  Morrison, 
who  the  year  previous  had  rejoiced  in  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  gathering  one  hundred  souls  into  his 
congregation  in  the  quiet  manner  then  common 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Upon  the  close  of 
this  harvest,  he  remarked  to  his  Session,  that 
they  had  now  worked  in  all  the  prepared 
material,  and  that  they  were  not  entitled  to 
expejt  further  additions  at  that  time,  but  that, 
for  the  next  year  or  two,  after  seeking  the 
growth  and  edification  of  those  already  in  the 
church,  the  burden  of  their  labor  would  be  to 
prepare  more  material  by  household  and  Sun¬ 
day-school  and  catechetical  instruction. 

The  expression  “prepared  material,”  is  very 
suggestive.  The  first  fruits  of  a  revival  come 
from  the  Sunday-school  and  from  children  of 
Christian  families.  More  and  more  the  ingath¬ 
erings  of  the  churches  are  from  these  sources. 
Preparation  requires  time  and  perseverance  and 
patience.  The  work  of  plowing  and  cultivating 
is  slow  and  tedious.  A  tree  is  planted  years 
before  it  gives  fruit. 

Every  generation  must  prepared  in  its 
time.  The  way  had  been  preparing  for  the 
coming  of  Christ  from  the  call  of  Abraham. 
The  bondage  in  Egypt  and  the  captivity  were 
parts  of  the  preparation.  Assyria  and  Greece 
and  Rome  were  all  engaged  in  this.  The  way 
of  the  Gentiles  was  being  prepared  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Jews.  The  Roman  highways  were 
built  for  the  messengers  of  Christ.  When  the 
“fullness  of  time”  had  come,  John  the  Baptist 
heralded  the  Messial). 

And  after  the  ingathering,  there  must  go  on 
continually  a  work  of  training  the  young  con¬ 
verts  and  the  church.  A  decline  in  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  piety  in  a  church,  or  its  rise,  is  the  work 
of  a  generation.  The  Christian  Endeavor  So¬ 
ciety  had  its  rise  in  this  necessity  of  training 
young  Christians  for  life  and  work. 

The  Week  of  Prayer  will  be  just  what  the 
church  wishes  it  to  be,  what  it  has  prepared 
for.  In  multitudd3  of  cases  it  has  been  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  glorious  ingatherings.  Where  the  way 
has  been  preparing  all  the  year,  this  Week  of 
Prayer  would  most  naturally  be  the  harvest 
week.  And  should  it  not  result  in  the  conver 
sion  of  sinners,  if  it  brings  the  church  to  a 
higher  spiritual  life,  it  will  bring  forth  fruit 


in  all  the  life  and  work  of  the  church.  The 
close  of  one  Week  of  Prayer  is  the  time  to 
begin  to  prepare  for  the  next.  The  common 
and  ordinary  means  of  grace  are  the  tried 
methods  of  preparation. 

The  Word  of  God  must  be  preached  and 
taught  and  distributed,  and  also  exhibited  in 
the  lives  of  Christians.  Prayer  must  be  without 
ceasing.  The  channels  of  blessing  must  be  kept 
open  all  ,the  time.  And  where  the  highway  is 
always  in  general  good  order,  only  a  little  special 
preparation  will  be  needed  for  the  coming  of 
the  King. 

The  special  preparation  for  the  Week  of 
Prayer  should  begin  long  before  that  week 
comes,  if  one  would  make  it  a  week  of  greatest 
blessing  to  himself  and  to  others.  Hasty^prep- 
aration  is  poor  preparation;  better,  however, 
than  none  at  all.  The  way  of  the  Lord  will  be 
through  the  hearts  of  His  people.  The  prepara¬ 
tion  is  of  the  heart,  which  must  be  right  before 
God. 

When  John  the  Baptist  came,  his  theme  was 
repentance.  Each  must  put  away  his  sins; 
each  make  the  highway  smooth  before  his  own 
house.  The  sei  ret  sins,  the  easily  besetting 
sins,  the  presumptuous  sins,  must  he  put  away. 
The  Spirit  delights  to  dwell  in  clean  hearts,  and 
the  w.-iy  to  prepare  for  His  coming  is  to  make 
the  heart  clean,  as  becometh  such  a  guest. 
The  Holy  Spirit  work.s  but  through  holy  instru¬ 
ments.  “Thy  jH*ople  .shall  be  willing  in  the  day 
of  my  power,”  says  the  psalmist. 

If  one  desires  a  blessing  on  the  Week  of 
Prayer,  he  must  not  only  open  his  heart  for  a 
blessing,  but  al.so  lie  ready  to  be  used  in  bless¬ 
ing  others.  That  one  may  be  aroused  to  repent¬ 
ance  and  effort,  there  will  be  need  of  much  spir¬ 
itual  meditation.  He  must  “think  on  these 
things.”  As  he  muses,  the  fire  burns.  He  will 
ask,  “Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do?” 
A  spirit  of  prayer  will  be  stirred  up  within 
him.  He  will  be  much  in  prayer  and  stir  up 
others  to  prayer.  Thus  channels  of  blessing 
will  be  prepared,  so  that  when  the  Lord,  in 
answer  to  repentance,  and  prayer,  opens  the« 
windows  ot  blessing,  there  will  be  readiness  to 
receive  it.  The  heart  will  be  emptied  of  world¬ 
liness  and  selfishness  and  of  all  evil,  and  be 
ready  to  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  Then 
it  will  be  filled  with  power. 

Of  course  one  will  arrange  his  business  so  as 
to  be  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  Week'of 
Prayer,  and  will  make  no  engagements  which 
will  hinder  him  from  gaining  the  utmost  bless¬ 
ing  out  of  the  week,  and  of  doing  the  most 
I  good  to  others.  And  he  will  have  been  praying 
;  foi^’hili'brethren  who  may  have  become  thought- 
leSi  and  wayward,  and  also  for 

sinners,  that  they  may  be  brought  to  repent¬ 
ance.  And  wheR^itfSi]fk  s^^’  that  CH^si^^^s 
preparing  themselves  To^^^h^'^'Ho^n*^' 

Lord,  they  will  begin  to  ?ee¥  tfi'^'ir  n't'^d  and  be 
troubled,  and  also  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord. 

"With  such  preparation  of  the  way,  no  sooner 
will  the  people  of  God  gather  together,  than  the 
Spirit  will  be  poured  out  upon  them,  and  sin¬ 
ners  will  be  present  ready  to  hear  and’^turn  to 
God,  Where  the  church  is  willing  to  have  a 
revival,  where  she  desires  it  and  expects  it, 
and  works  for  it,  it  has  come.  The  Spirit  of 
God  waits  to  use  and  bless  such  a  people. 
Often  He  hovers  over  a  people,  laden  with 
mercies,  but  must  depart,  because  they  are  not 
prepared  for  them.  Begin  now  to  prepare  for 
the  Week  of  Prayer  with  all  your  heart. 
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THOUGHTFUL  SANTA  CLAUS. 


“  I’ve  traveled  through  the  sleet  and  snow, 
Across  the  country  high  and  low, 

;  o  till  the  stockings  small  and  great 
r.i  It  here  in  line  my  coming  wait. 

1  i  creeping  baby’s  tiny  hose 
riie  india  rubber  rattle  goes, 

\  handsome  doll,  with  staring  eyes, 

■  Vill  much  the  little  miss  surprise  ; 


And  what  will  more  delight  the  boys 
Than  musket,  drum  or  bugle  toys  ? 
And  now',  before  I  climb  the  flue. 

I’ll  bear  in  mind  the  mother  true. 

Who  works  so  hard  by  day  and  night 
To  keep  the  clothing  clean  and  white, 
And  in  her  stocking,  long  and  wide. 
Some  cakes  of  Ivory  Soap  I’ll  hide.” 


A  WORD  OF  WARNING. 

T'l Tc  are  many  white  soaps,  each  represented  to  be  “just  as  good  as  the  'Ivory';”  they  ARE 
lO! ,  b  If  like  all  counterfeits,  lack  the  peculiar  and  remarkable  qualities  of  the  gepuine.  Ask  for 
‘  Ivory  ”  Soap  and  insist  upon  getting  it. 
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YOU  MAKE 

90  per  cent,  of  the  entire  output  of  something  that  is  in  demand  in  every 
household,  your  goods  must  oe  A-1  and  beyond  comparison.  That’s  Just 
what  we  claim  for  the  “Hartman”  Wire  Mats.  They  combine  all  the 
good  points,  and  are  without  any  known  bad  quaUtiesiUie  woi  .u. 

.HIRIUAII  !f,lii,..QO,ri(fl!lllWC»/,^^^ 

Street,  Chieogo;  fit 


-  —  andW  S,F6r»tithStt^,  Auanid.  Oa. 

Catalogue  and  Testimonials,  mailed  free.  Our  Mats'  attached  stamped  “  Hartmaa.” 


i|m;ii  I  , 


and  pUtlog  Jcw«lr7 ,  wfttcbefl 
tableware,  *o.  Platea  tha 
flnesA  of  jewelry  good  m 
Dew,  on  all  klodt  of  metal 
with  gold,  tllTor  or  nickel. 
Ko  experieneo.  Ko  capital. 
STerj  bouee  haa  froodi  need* 
-  Ing  plating.  Whoieealeta 
agenU|5.  Write  for  elrco* 
lara.  H.  B.  DEIJfO  M 
Oa 


Beauty  often  depends  on 
plumpness;  so  does  comfort; 
so  does  health.  If  you  get 
thin,  there  is  something 
wrong,  though  you  may  feel 
no  sign  of  it. 

Thinness  itself  is  a  sign; 
sometimes  the  first  sign ; 
sometimes  not.  , 

The  way  ’  to  get  back 
plumpness  is  by  careful 
LIVING,  which  sometimes  in¬ 
cludes  the  use  of  Scott’s 
Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil. 

Let  us  send  you — free — a 
little  book  which  throws  much 
light  on  all  these  subjects. 

Scott  &  Bown'b.  Chemists,  133  Sough  5ch  Avenut^ 
New  Yc'^t, 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott’s  Emulsion  ofco<l*livcr 
oil^aU  druggists  everywhere  uo.  |Xb 
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VASILI  VEBESTCHAGIN, 
the  battle  painter,  was  wounded  In.  the  Russian  Army 
while  Kettlng  experience  for  his  wonderful  war  scenes. 
Their  realism  is  such  a  protest  against  all  war  that  be 
became  obnoxious  to  the  Czar,  though  formerly  a  favor¬ 
ite.  He  Is  one  of  the  special  writers  for  The  Youth's  Com¬ 
panion. 


Liebig  Company’s= 
=Extract  of  Beef. 

BEST 

PUREST  BEEF  TEA  CHEAPEST 

INVALUABLE 

in  the  Kitchen  for  Soups,  Sauces  and 
Made  Dishes. 


Thm  Younff  l*ianistM  Guide. 

A  collection  of  ScMUtinas  and  ocher  pieces  of  Standard  value, 
loading  gradually  up  to  the  easier  Sonatas  <rf  Mozart.  H^dn. 
etc.  Compiled,  thoroughly  phrased  and  fingered,  by  CwfK 
SCHNBIDBR.  Sheet  music  size  pages,  bound  m  boards. 

Price.  S>-3S  by  mail. 

Calisthenie  Exercises  and  Marches 

with  Pleasing  Drill  Songs  and  Music,  for  Schools,  Colleges. 
Private  Entertainments  end  Pmblic  Exhibitions.  Prepanraby 
Frank  L.  Bristow.  Price,  sq  cenu  by  mail. 

Guitar  Chords,  |  Chords  for  tJieBat^fo^ 
A  collection  of  Chords  in  the  Principal  Major  and  Minor  Keys, 
intended  for  those  who  have  not  the  time  to  take  lessons. 
Prepared  by  F.W.Wbssbnbbrg.  Price  of  each,  $octs.  1^  maU. 
Model  Practice  Lessons. 

A  thoroughly  Graded  Elementary  Course,  selected  from  **Tho 
Repertoire,"  by  Dr.  Cbo.  F.  Root.  Price,  ^ots.  by^maU. 
His  Fortune, 

A  new  secular  Cantata  for  Schools,  Societies  and  Public  En- 
tertaiomeau.  Arranged  by  Maggib  RlCB.  Price  yoc.  by  maU. 
Ideal  Pour  Hand  Albune, 

Compiled  from  the  best  works  of  Wagner,  jambor,  Grieg, 
Gounod.  Jadassohn.  Handel,  Alfoldi,  Saint  Saens,  etc.  Edited 
by  J.O.V.  PROCHAZA.  Bound  in  bc^ds.  Frice  )x.ooby  mail. 

The  Mu,^ical 

a  Monthly  Journal  of  Music  for  Choirs  a^ 

I1.50  per  yw.  Single  copies  15  cents. 

- PUBLISHED  BT*— > 

The  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Root  Rone  Haute  Co..  |  The  4oba  f'har^  Co.. 

aoo  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  |  13  £.  16th  St.,  New  York. 


BUY  A  LAMP-« 

FOR  CHEISTHS  AKD  WEDDING  Gim. 

tFOR  GOOD  LIGHT  the  lamp 
named  “THE  ROCUESTEB” 
HAS  NO  EQUAL.  After  see¬ 
ing  all  other  makes  of  lamps, 
eome  to  onr  store  and  we  will 
convince  you  the  “  Rochester  ” 
IS  THE  BEST.  EYEBT 
I.AMP  WARBANTKD.  Over 
one  million beensold.  Wemake 
a  few  plain  patterns,  and  a  large 
line  of  ARTISTIC  DESIGNS 
In  BANQUET,  PIANO  and 
PARLOR  LAMPS.  Buy  from 
your  dealer  the  genuine  “Roch¬ 
ester”  (look  for  the  name  on  the 
lanvp).  hnt  TAKE  NO  SUBSTI- 

Man’f’d  i  EDWARD  MILLER  &  CO., 

by  1  10  m  College  Place,  New  Torh. 

Three  minutes’  walk  from  Third  Avenue  L.  Station  at 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  one  block  from  Park  Place  Station  6tb 
Avenue  L.  Road,  or  Barclay  Street  Station  9th  Avenue  L. 
Out  of  city  buyers  can  order  with  satisfaction  guaranteed 
from  our  Catalogue,  which  we  mail  on  application. 


LEGGAT  BROS. 

CHEAPEST  BOOK  STORE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

QCC  Gorgeous  Holiday  and  JuvenU* 

ZUU.VfZ  Books.  AT  YOUR  PBICip:. 

Q  C  A  RTO  Engliah  and  Americas 

OwW,U  I  Z  Books.  AT  OUR  PRICE. 

I  /  Q  *700  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  etc. 
IHOjIOZ  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

GRAND  HOLIDAY  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


81  Chambers  St.. 


Third  Door  West  of  City 
Hall  Park.  NEW  i 


- F - IPASTOES  or  OOlOnTTZBB 

I  about  to  Build,  Bkxodkl.  or  Daoo- 

I  BATK  CHUUCHes,  can  obtain  valna- 

III  s  tl  ^u  Information  on  church  building 
gl  ^  by  reoUlrg  D’Orsay’s  Band  Hook  on 
JSg  Pious,  stained  Olass.yenttlatlon,  and 

I  st£RGO.(;beoie 

or  SECCd  PAUmi}. 

mlAELHBfim  This  new  method  of  Church  Deoo- 
ration  is  tor  superior  to  Fresco.  Tha 
— colors  are  soft,  rich.  Imperishable, 
Sr*  ”  ■  -■«*»«'**  ..no  proof  against  leaky  i oofs.  Plans 

for  new  or  the  remodelling  or  decoration  of  old  churches 
furnished.  Hand  book  sent  free  to  pastors  aud  commit¬ 
tees.  Address  D.OB8AY  A  CO.,  Rooms68and  09  Bible 
House,  New  York.  Refer  to  Editors  of  ttiispaper. 


Fur  beautifying  and  decorating  the  bo  la  it  nu 
no  equal.  For  interior  decoration,  a  '.table  for 
wood,  wicker,  metal,  glass,  earthei  fare,  etc 
Put  up  in  self-opening  tins  ready  for  1mm  Rate  use. 
Made  in  every  color,  shade  and  tint,  .i^ricea,  by 
mail:  Tins,  60  eta.;  Tinleta,  20  eta. 

BATH  ENAMEL 

Specially  Made  to  Resist  the  Action  of  Boiling  Water. 
TINS,  BY  MAIL,  70  CENTS. 

Aspinall’s  English  Enamel  was  awarded  the  first 
prize  medal  at  Paris  in  1889,  and  the  only  gold  medal  at 
Edinburgh  in  189U.  Beware  of  worthless  imitations. 
Wholesale  Depot  for  the  United  States, 

384  BROADWAY,  •  NEW  TOBK- 

DIECKERHOFF,  RAFFLOER  d  CO., 


CLINTON  H.  MENEFLY  BELL  COMPANY^ 

TROY,  N.  Y., 

MANTTrACrUHK  8ITPKRIOR 

CHURCH.  CHIME  AND  SCHOOL  BELLS. 


MENEKLT  k  OOMPiJT. 
WEST  TROT,  N.  Y-  Mfea 

F  or  Churchrg,  8choolOs  ^to. ,  oloo 
and Peali.  Porinor<*tbanba1f aoootin? 
noted  icr  auportoritjr  ovor  oH  otbm 


BDCKETB  BELL  FOUIIDRT 

•hr 

Most  favorably  known  for  overSS  tts. 
Tht  yAMOVXMM  4  Tlf*  OO.OlBCiaaaU.a 
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ONE  WHO  “  WAS  OUT  M TH  OLD  STONE 
WALL.” 


Association,  Mr.  Cephas  Brainerd,  presided,  and 
with  admirable  tact  introduced  the  different 
streakers,  to  whom  we  listened  for  two  or  three 
hours,  and,  to  their  honor  be  it  said,  there  was 
not  a  dull  speaker  among  them.  Every  man 
seemed  to  be  wide  awake,  and  to  understand 
not  only  the  general  object  of  the  Association, 
but  his  own  special  department,  what  he  was 
to  do,  and  how  to  do  it.  The  more  we  listened, 
the  more  the  wonder  grew,  till  by  degrees  we 
came  to  realize  that  here  was  a  tremendous  or¬ 
ganization,  as  widely  extended  as  the  country  it¬ 
self,  for  there  is  not  a  city  in  the  United  States 
nor  in  Canada,  nor  a  College  of  any  importance, 
that  has  not  its  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associ¬ 
ation.  Here  then  is  an  army  in  numbers,  and 
an  army  composed  of  picked  men,  the  very 
flower  of  the  young  men  of  America,  who  may 
well  be  styled  the  Young  Guard  in  the  Army  of 
the  Lord. 

Tiie  organizaticn  is  so  complete,  that  it  ex¬ 
tends  to  almost  every  sphere  in  which  the 
strength  of  Christian  manhood  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  help  young  men  as  they  step  out  from 
their  homes  into  the  great  theatre  of  life. 
There  is  a  Bureau  of  Information,  to  supply 
intelligence  to  those  coming  to  the  cities  seek¬ 
ing  for  employment,  who  might  otherwise  drift 
about  helplessly,  and  perhaps  finally  go  to  ruin. 
There  is  a  department  for  those  employed  on 
railroads,  so  that  this  vast  floating  population, 
which  has  literally  no  home,  finds  in  its  far¬ 
thest  wanderings  an  ever  present  helper  and 
friend.  But  indeed  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
designate  all  the  ways  and  means  by  which  this 
noble  institution  reaches  out  its  hundred  hands 
to  help  those  who  are  sinking  in  deep  waters, 
wherever  there  are  the  tempted  to  be  rescued, 
and  souls  to  be  saved. 

The  Association,  thus  composed  and  thus  or¬ 
ganized,  and  extending  from  sea  to  sea,  is  our 
answer  to  those  prophets  of  evil,  who  are  ever 
dinning  in  our  ears  that  the  world  is  “going  to 
the  bad.”  This  hateful  pessimism  we  deny  as 
false  to  truth,  and  faithless  to  God.  When  men 
who  affect  a  tone  of  cynicism,  perhaps  because 
they  are  themselves  bUud,  tell  us  that  “  society  is 
all  rotten,”  and  that  even  the  Church  itself  i-< 
honey  -  combed  with  hypocrisy,  we  can  only 
answer  with  pity  for  the  wretch  who  has  been 
led  to  such  a  conclusion  by  his  own  expei’ience, 
but  who  would  judge  far  otherwise  could  he 
enter  a  few  of  the  thousands  of  happy  Christian 
homes,  which  are  filled  with  the  'purest  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood.  No;  No!  The  world  is 
not  all  gone,  nor  going.  Talk  of  the  decay  of 
virtue,  the  decline  of  principle,  and  the  eclipse 
of  faith,  all  that  touches  only  the  surface  of 
society,  as  worms  eat  into  the  bark  of  a  tree. 
As  well  might  it  be  said  that  the  Big  Trees  of 
California  are  smitten  with  decay,  because  here 
and  there  a  strip  of  bark  may  be  torn  away, 
even  though,  in  spite  of  this  worm  eating,  the 
mighty  trunks  have  stood  for  a  thousand  years, 
ever  lifting  their  crowns  of  glory  higher  and 
higher  towards  heaven. 

We  write  thus,  not  to  ignore  the  wickedness 
that  there  is  upon  the  earth,  and  all  the  wrongs 
that  are  done  under  the  sun.  We  see  them  too 
clearly,  or  rather,  they  thrust  themselves  upon 
us  from  every  side.  We  do  not  mean  to  shut 
our  eyes  to  any  danger,  political,  social,  or 
moral.  But  we  would  not,  therefore,  give  way 
to  despair.  The  forces  of  good  and  evil  are  in 
combat-in  the  world,  and  the  struggle  may  be 
long  and  fierce,  but  looking  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  and  comparing  the  opposing  hosts 
as  they  are  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  we  feel 
a  new  confidence,  as  we  say  with  the  old 
prophet,  “They  that  be  with  us  are  more  than 
they  that  be  with  them.” 


A  tabulated  statement  from  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Foreign  Board,  indicates  a  slight  gain  in  the  No¬ 
vember  receipts  of  the  present  year  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  same  month  last  year.  The 
increase  is  |3,303.65,  the  total  being  $53,777.62. 
This  slight  November  increase  is  a  good  augury, 
we  trust,  for  the  remainder  of  the  Church  year, 
but  it  ought  to  have  been  greater  by  $8,980.82. 
Just  that  sum  is  wanted  to  make  good  the  com¬ 
parison  with  1890,  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
total  received  last  year  from  May  Ist  to  Novera- 

same 


church  that  little  more  is  required  to  make 
one  of  the  prettiest  and  coziest  edifices  ia 
Rensselaer  County.  Contribution  plates  are  the^ 
one  item  lacking  for  the  interior  of  the  sane-  H 
tuary,  while  the  outward  needs  take  form  ia  S 
the  desire  for  a  shed  and  barn  which  the  work-  W 
erg  attached  to  the  church  feel  sure  they  will  H 
have  no  trouble  in  raising  money  to  build.”  ■ 

Lockpobt. — Rev.  E.  P.  Marvin  of  Lockport,  I 
N.  Y.,  has  returned  from  the  West  for  evan-  ^ 
gelistic  work  in  the  East. 

Genoa. — Rev.  W.  H.  Shepp  has  resigned  his"' 
pastorate  at  Genoa  and  removed  to  Findlay,  O. 

The  two  churches  at  Genoa  and  Genoa  Five 
Corners,  four  miles  apart,  form  an  important 
field  of  labor,  and  need  immediately  an  earnest, 
faithful  pastor.  E.  W.  J. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Cauden. — First  Church. — Thirty-one  new 
members  were  added  to  the  roll  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Camden  (Rev.  Welling¬ 
ton  E.  Loucks  pastor)  during  the  communion  d 
season  w'lich  has  lus*  closed.  TTie  quarterly  1 
praise  service  crowded  the  s|)acious  auditorium  .  ’ 
to  its  greatest  capacity  with  a  congregation 
who  entered  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  the  occa¬ 
sion.  This  church  has  made  a  net  increase  of 
130  members  in  the  two  years  of  the  present 
pastorate. 

Jersey  City.  —  The  Westminster  Church  of 
Jersey  City  has  enjoyed  a  steady  growth  for 
the  past  ten  years  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev. 

J.  W.  Hathaway,  D.D.,  but  one,  or  possibly  ..'.g 
two  communions  have  passed  without  the  recep-  >1'^ 
tioQ  of  new  members.  Last  Sabbath,  December 
13th,  the  congregation  filled  the  audience-room,  ‘■^-3 
and  fifteen  new  members  were  received,  making  j 
fifty  sik  within  the  year,  as  the  fruit  of  steady 
work,  without  any  revival  services  or  unusual  -4* 
methods. 

MARYLAND.  ' 

WoRTON  Presbyterian  Church,  Kent  Codw-  '  'M 
TY.— God  has  graciously  poured  out  His  Spirit 
on  this  church,  which  has  been  tor  the  past  j:! 
year  under  the  care*  of  Mr.  Albert  Edwin  E^ig-  .  '.r, 
win,  a  junior  in  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

Mr.  Keigwin,  on  his  last  bi  monthly  visit  to- 
the  church,  noticed  an  unusual  solemnity  in  the  . 
audience  while  he  was  preaching,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  sermon  called  for  an  expression  of 
religious  interest:  eleven  persons  gave  their 
hearts  to  Christ  that  evening.  Preaching  ser- 
vices  were  appointed  for  every  evening  of  that  j 

week,  and  were  continued  Sunday  and  Monday  v 

of  the  following  week.  As  a  result  of  the  meet-  ^ 

ings,  there  were  seventy  two  hopeful  conver-  ‘ 

sions.  About  twenty  of  these  were  young  peo-  I 

pie  from  the  Sabbath- school;  the  remainder  j 

were  adults,  many  of  them  heads  of  famUies. 

One  newspaper  pronounces  it  “  the  most  power¬ 
ful  revival  that  has  been  known  in  Kent  County 
for  many  years.”  pother  'local  paper  sayst 
“Silence  almost  of  death  reigned  in  the  house, 
notwithstanding  the  crowds  that  have  been  ipk' 
attendance.”  'This  silence  was  characteiistic, . 
broken  only  by  the  voice  of  prayer,  wd  pra^^  i 
and  the  sobs  of  those  whose  hearts'  haa  bem  4 
touched  by  the  truth,  and‘iih‘6to  who  were  in- 
terested  ih  the  BalVation  of  friends.”  Mr.  Keig-  ( 
.win  preached  and  conducted  the  services  alone, 
it  being  impossible  to  secure  help  from  neigh-  ^ 
horing  pastors. 

OHIO.  ; 

Cincinnati. — An  interesting  service  was  held 
on  the  first  Sabbath  morning  of  the  month  in 
the  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church  on  East  Wal- 
nut  Hills.  The  pastor,  Dr.  A.  B.  Riggs,  ^ 
preached  a  very  strong  and  instructive  sermon  ;  J 
on  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  church  ’  ^ 
officers,  and  at  the  close  three  new  ruling  1| 
elders,  Messrs.  Samuel  B.  Keys,  Thomas  C.  Van  .9 
Houten,  and  William  F.  Forshee  were  ordained,  .a 
Messrs.  Edwin  S.  Wilson  and  James  W.  Brown  ^ 
were  also  ordained  as  deacons,  these  gentlemen  JB 
having  been  elected  by  the  congregation.  The 
Seventh  Church  has  just  paid  off  a  $5,000  debt, 
and  is  looking  forward  to  a  hopeful  and  pros- 
perous  future. 

ILLINOIS.  .  J 

Waynesville.— Eiff.v  Years  of  Service.— Be- 
cember  4th  was  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  ' 
election  of  Elder  Levi  Cantrall  to  the  office  of  s, 
elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  remem-  ^ 
brance  of  the  occasion,  the  members  of  the 
Session,  with  their  wives,  and  Rev.  W.  H.  - 
Smith,  gathered  at  his  residence,  and  spent 
some  hours  in  recalling  the  way  in  which  the  / 
church  had  been  led  during  these  past  rears,  j 
In  that  time.  Elder  Cantrall  has  seen  the  bhurc^  " 
I  first  in  membership  in  the  Presbytery  of  Bloom¬ 
ington,  with  which  it  is  connected,  and  he  has  ^ 
also  seen  it  decline,  till  it  is  now  one  of  the 
weaker  churches  in  the  Presbytery.  During  all 
this  time  he  has  labored  and  watched  and  prayed  ^ 
for  its  prosperitv.  Now  he  rejoices  in  the  more  ^ 
favorable  outlook  for  the  church.  It  is  po* 
often  that  one  man  is  permitted  to  see  so  long  ; 
a  period  of  service  in  one  church,  and  the  churcl^ 
rejoices  in  these  years  of  loving  service  in  its 
behalf.  A.  8.  W.  * 

WISCONSIN.  ; 

Milwaukee. — The  illustrated  lectures  of  the 
Immanuel  pastor.  Rev.  William  Cheater,  are 
thronged  on  Wednesday  evenings.  They  are  ^ 
the  fruit  of  his  recent  journey  to  Palestine.  .  ^ 
Nine  persons  were  received  into  membership  of 
Calvary  Church  at  the  communion  last  Sabbath.  - 
Extra  meetings  are  to  ,be  held  during  the  last 
of  the  month.  A  committee  of  ministers  were  - 
appointed  at  the  Ministers’  Meeting  to  secure  ^ 
Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills  to  hold  revival  meetings  in 
Milwaukee.  By  the  united  gift  of  Calvary 
Church,  three  home  missionary  families  had  a 
better  and  brighter  Thanksgiving.  Four  boxes 
were  sent  in  November,  of  which  three  were 
sent  to  missionaries  in  this  State,  and  one  to 
Miss  Lyon,  teacher  among  the  Freedmen. 

NEBRASKA.  M 

Beatrice. — On  December  6th  fifty  members,  ^ 
thirty  -  six  upon  confession  and  fourteen  by 
letter,  were  added  to  the  First  Presbvterian  ^ 
Church  of  Beatrice^  Neb.,  Rev.  John  N.  Mills.. 
pastor.  The  roll  of  this  church  is  now  438.  A 
second  church  will  be  organized  before  the  holi- 
days,  with  Rev.  Charles  Brouilette  as  pastor. 

A  mission  Sabbath- school  is  also  supported  in 
still  another  part  of  the  city. 

Hastings. — A  quiet  work  of  grace  has  been 
going  on  in  this  church  ever  since  Rev. 

Omar  Scott  was  called  to  the  pastorate.  At  the  9 
December  communion  eleven  were  received  on^;^  9 
confession  of  their  faith,  making  the  number^K^ 
thus  far  thirty-five.  Others  have  signified  their  ^ 
acceptance  of  Christ,  and  will  be  received  in 
the  near  future.  The  church  is  wide-awake 
spiritually,  and  actively  engaged  in  work. 

H.  O.  S.  Maj 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST.  ^ 

Portland — The  First  Church  congregation,  to 
which  Dr.  A.  J.  Brown  ministers,  are  a  highly- 
favored  and  well  -  instructed  people,  having 
passed  in  review  the  great  facts  of  Church 
History  from  the  Calling  of  Abraham  to  The^^^i 
Reformation,  and  the  chief  events  following  in 
the  wake  of  the  latter.  We  lately  referred  to 
these  lectures  of  the  pastor  as  &  proposed  series,  » 
but  they  have  already  been  given,  and  still  an- 
other  series  are  projected  by  Dr.  Brown,  bring-  ,  - 

ing  the  review  down  to  our  own  time.  He  thus  . 
explains  his  excellent  method  of  instructing  his  £ 
people :  “  It  has  been  my  custom,  ever  since  ^  m 
entering  the  ministry,  to  deliver  each  winter  a  i 
series  of  lectures  in  Church  History,  devoting  ^ 
to  their  preparation  the  spare  hours  of  the 
year.”  The  list  of  topics  is  a  very  comprehen-  ■ 
sive  one.  Pastors  contemplating  similar  in-  '  ■ 
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The  issue  of  a  new  “  Life  of  Stonewall  J.ackson,  ” 
from  the  ^len  of  his  wife,  recalls  attention  to  the 
remarkable  personality  of  a  man,  for  the  like  of 
whom  we  must  go  hack  to  the  times  of  Crom¬ 
well.  He  might  have  lieen  one  of  Cromwell’s 
Donsides,  ivho  feared  no  one  but  God,  since  he 
made  w’ar  with  tremendous  vigor,  and  yet  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  had  prayers  in  his  tent,  as  if 
he  were  the  chaplain,  instead  of  the  general,  of 
the  army.  This  extraordinary  character  pro¬ 
duced  an  impression  upon  his  soldiers  which  re¬ 
mains  to  this  day,  of  which  a  gentleman'of  this 
city  furnishes  us  an  illustration.  It  is  Mr.  W.  P. 
St.  John,  the  President  of  the  Mercantile  Bank, 
who  relates  the  following  incident  in  his  own 
experience:  A  year  or  two  since  he  was  on  a 
business  errand  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  in 
company  with  General  Thomas  Jordan,  Chief  of 
Staff  to  General  Beauregard,  in  the  Confederate 
Army ;  and  at  the  close  of  a  day,  they  found  them¬ 
selves  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  in  a  wild  and 
lonely  place,  where  was  no  village,  and  not  even 
a  house,  save  a  rough  shanty  for  the  use  of  the 
“track-walker”  on  the  railroad.  It  was  not  an 
attractive  shade  for  rest,  but  rather  suggestive  of 
the  suspicious  characters  that  lurk  in  out-of- 
the-way  places;  yet  here  they  were  forced  to 
pass  the  night,  and  could  find  no  shelter  but 
this  solitary  c&bin,  in  which  they  sat  down  to 
such  a  supper  as  could  be  provided  in  this  deso¬ 
late  spot.  The  unprepossessing  look  of  every¬ 
thing  was  completed  when  the  keeper  of  the 
station  came  in  and  took  his  seat  at  the  head  of 
the  table.  A  bear  out  of  the  woods  could 
hardly  have  been  rougher  than  be,  with  his 
unshaven  beard  and  unkempt  hair.  He  an¬ 
swered  to  the  type  of  the  border  ruffian,  whose 
appearance  suggests  the  dark  deeds  that  might 
be  done  here  in  secret,  and  hidden  in  the  gloom 
of  the  forest.  Imagine  their  astonishment 
when  this  rough  backwoods-man  rapped  on  the 
table  and  bowed  his  head  I  And  such  a  prayer  I 
“Never.”  said  our  friend,  “did  I  hear  a  petition 
that  more  evidently  came  from  the  heart.  It 
was  so  simple,  so  reverent,  and  so  tender,  so 
full  of  humility  and  penitence,  as  well  as  thank¬ 
fulness  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  1  We  sat  in 
silence,  and  as  soon  as  I  could  recover  myself,  I 
whispered  to  my  friend,  ‘Who  can  he  be?’  to 
which  he  answered,  ‘I  don’t  know,  but  he 
must  be  one  of  Stonewall  Jtickson’s  old  sol¬ 
diers.’  And  he  ivas!  As  we  walked  out  into 
the  open  air,  I  accosted  our  new  acquaintance, 
and,  after  a  few  questions  about  the  country, 
asked,  ‘Were  you  in  the  war?’  ‘Oh,  yes,’  he 
said  with  a  smile,  ‘I  was  out  with  old  Stone¬ 
wall!’”  Here,  then,  was  one  of  that  famous 
“Stonewall  Brigade, ”  whose  valor  was  proved 
on  so  many  a  battle  field.  Such  were  the  men, 
now  white  with  years  and  scarred  with  wounds, 
who  last  summer,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  thronged  the  hill  top  at 
Lexington,  and  wept  at  the  unveiling  of  the 
monument  which  recalled  their  old  commander. 
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her  30th  was  $251,668.06,  whereas  for  the 
months  of  1891  it  is  only  $242,087.24.  But  the 
recovery  which  has  hegun,  if  only  continued 
and  increased  during  the  five  months  to  come, 
may  make  good  the  injunctions  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly.  There  can  be  little  question  of  this  pro¬ 
vided  all  pastors  and  others  do  their  duty  in 
the  matter.  The  sum  to  be  raised  ($770,957)  is 
a  large  one,  but  then  there  is  a  multitude  of 
us  to  lift  at  it.  The  chief  falling  off  thus  far 
has  been  in  church  collections.  Either  these 
have  been  put  off  unusually,  or  are  still  un¬ 
reported  by  treasurers. 


Bcmit  in  all  cases  by  Express  Money  Order,  Draft 
Vxst-offlee  Order  or  UegisterM  Letter. 


■ntsred  at  the  Poet-oJhee  at  New  York  ae  $eeond-4da»» 
maUmuMer. 


The  first  lecture  in  the  course  in  McMillan 
Hall,  Ann  Arbor,  University  of  Michigan,  will 
be  delivered  by  Ur.  Wallace  Radcliffe,  on  Mon¬ 
day  evening,  January  11,  1892.  His  subject 
will  be  Francis  Makamie,  whose  services  in 
planting  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America 
can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Another  Detroit 
pastor.  Rev.  M.  A.  Brownson,  will  speak  in  the 
same  course  a  week  later,  ou  Jonathan  Edwards. 
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The  course  of  lectures  at  the  Church  of  the 
Covenant  has  been  very  successful  thus  far  in 
attracting  attention,  the  floor  and  galleries  of 
the  large  auditorium  being  thronged  by  thoie 
eiger  to  bear  Professor  Briggs.  Professor 
Brown  succeeded  him  on  Sunday  evening  last, 
and  he  will  be  heard  again  in  the  course,  on 
Sunday  evening  next,  'December  20th. 
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The  annual  dinner  of  the  Hamilton  alumni  of 
New  York  and  vicinity  takes  place  this  week, 
as  will  he  seen  by  the  notice  elsewhere  printed. 
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NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City.— The  Central  Church,  Dr. 
Wilton  Merle  Smith  pastor,  has  just  taken  up 
its  yearly  collection  for  church  extension, 
amounting  to  $1,945,  a  liberal  offering.  At  the 
annual  election  of  Elders  and  Deacons,  Mr. 
Charles  Simpson,  Dr.  J.  H.  Fruitnight,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Y.  Clark  were  re-elected  as  membMs 
of  the  Board  of  Deacons.  Elders  James  Yere- 
ance  and  My.  William  P.  Ross  were  re-elected. 
Mr.  Morris  M.  Budlong  had  been  nominated  for 
the  vacant  eldership,  but  was  removed  by 
death  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  nomi¬ 
nation.  The  Session  requested,  out  of  respect- 
to  his  memory,  that  the  place  should  remain 
vacant  for  the  present.  This  church  is  also 
well  prospered  in  spiritual  things,  thirty-three 
having  been  received  at  the  last  communion. 
Six  of  this  number  came  from  Mizpah  Chapel, 
and  one  from  the  Wilson  Mission.  Twenty-four 
were  received  by  letter  from  other  churches, 
and  nine  on  confession  of  their  faith.  The  pas¬ 
tor  has  been  preaching  a  brief  course  of  Sunday 
evening  sermons,  which  will  be  continued  on 
Sunday  evening  next.  December  27th,  Christ¬ 
mas  anniversary  of  Sunday  school,  with  sermon 
to  children;  January  3rd,  New  Year’s  sermon. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  met  in  the 
lecture-room  of  the  Scotch  Church  on  Monday 
afternoon,  December  14tb.  The  Rev.  Israel 
W.  Northrop  was  received  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Utica,  and  the  Rev.  David  M.  Hunter  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Denver.  The  Shiloh  Church 
(the  colored  church,  of  which  the  Rev.  Henry 
Hilaud  Garnet  was  so  long  pastor)  was  dis¬ 
solved.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  organ¬ 
ize  a  church  in  the  neighborhood  of  137th 
Street  and  Eighth  Avenue  should  the  way  be 
clear.  The  Rev.  J.  S.  Ramsay,  D.D.  and  Elder 
James  Yeareance  were  added  to  the  Sunday- 
school  Committee.  The  committee  to  answer 
the  protest  of  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  on  the 
ruling  of  the  moderator  in  the  Dr.  Briggs’  case, 
was  then  heard.  The  report  of  the  committee 
sustained  the  moderator  in  his  decision,  that 
the  Committee  of  Prosecution  in  the  Briggs’ 
case  were  in  the  house  as  an  original  party. 

The  Presbytery  of  Albany  met  in  Amster¬ 
dam  December  8th.  The  Rev.  Albert  H.  Trick 
accepted  the  call  of  the  Second  Church,  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs,  and  be  is  to  be  installed  on  Decem¬ 
ber  17tn.  Mr.  Murray  H.  Gardner,  a  licentiate, 
was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  his 
father.  Dr.  Gardner,  offering  the  ordaining 
prayer.  Rev.  Isaac  O.  Best  was  chosen  com¬ 
missioner  to  Auburn  Seminary.  Synod’s  over¬ 
ture,  asking  if  the  work  of  Synodical  Aid  should 
be  carried  on  separately  from  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions,  was  answered  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive.  Commissioners  to  the  next  General  As¬ 
sembly  were  chosen  as  follows :  Ministers :  Prin¬ 
cipals — Rev.  John  McC.  Holmes,  D.D.,  Rev. 
Charles  H.  Baldwin,  D.D.,  Rev.  Walter  Laid- 
law;  Alternates — Rev.  John  J.  Henning,  Rev', 
^bert  A.  Davidson,  Rev.  James  H.  Ecob,  D.D. 
Elders:  Principals— Edward  P,  Durant,  Hon. 
Horace  E.  Smitn,  J.  P.  Lansing;  Alternates — 
Thomas  R.  Blackren,  Frederick  Carr,  Thomas 
Murphy. 

Rochester. — Accessions. — Our  churches  were 
very  generally  encouraged  by  accessions  on  the 
first  Sabbath  of  December.  No  special  services 
have  been  held  by  any  of  the  pastors,  so  far  as 
known,  to  bring  about  the  results  gained.  The 
Central  Church,  Dr.  H.  H.  Stelmins  pastor, 
have  very  naturally,  with  their  new  and  capa¬ 
cious  auditorium,  large  Sunday-school  rooms, 
and  earnest  work,  received  large  numbers. 
Fifty  -  nine  were  received,  forty  of  them  on 
confession  of  their  faith,  and  nineteen  by  letters 
from  other  churches.  The  Brick  Church  added 
sixteen,  a  less  number  than  might  have  pre¬ 
sented  themselves,  had  not  Dr.  Taylor  been 
absent  the  previous  two  weeks  in  attendance 
upon  the  sudden  and  sad  funeral  rites  of  his 
father, the  eminent  and  beloved  Rev.  Dr.W.  J.  R. 
Taylor,  long  a  leading  Newark  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  and  later  a  Secretary  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  whose  remains  were 
laid  to  rest  in  the  cemetery  of  New  Brunswick. 
Assistant  -  pastor  G.  B.  F.  Hallock  has  well  met 
the  emergency  in  that  large  and  widely-extended 
parish.  The  St.  Peter’s  Church  also  received 
a  large  accession  for  the  present  season  of  the 
Church  year,  seventeen  on  confession  of  faith, 
and  one  by  ceriificate.  They  find  their  en¬ 
velope  system  of  raising  salary  and  benevolent 
contributions  quite  superior  to  the  old  method 
of  rentals  of  seats,  or  subscriptions.  Now  for 
two  years  they  have  secured  some  $500  each 
year  ovfer  all  expenses.  The  Third  Church  re- 
ceiyed  eight  members,  three  by  letter.  The 
First  gained  six,  the  Calvary  four,  the  Em¬ 
manuel  fifteen,  the  Westminster  five,  and  tbe 
North  Presbyterian  Church  nineteen,  making  in 
all  one  hundred  and  fifty  additions  at  one  com¬ 
munion.  The  Memorial  and  Grace  churches 
are  not  included,  it  not  being  their  time  to 
administer  the  communion.  Four  new  pastors 
will  be  added  to  the  Presi^tei^  of  Rochester  at 
their  next  meeting,  viz:  Dr.  H.  C.  Riggs,  Rev. 
William  Taylor  of  Charlotte,  Rev.  Kingsley 
Norris  of  Webster,  and  Rev.  George  C.  Frost  of 
Honeoye  Falls.  Rev.  G.  B.  F.  Hallock,  of  the 
Brick  Church,  was  elected  permanent  clerk  in 
place  of  Dr.  S.  A.  Freeman,  removed  to  Napier, 
Illinois. 

Barre  Centre.— HoMse  to  House  IForfc.— This 
church,  of  which  the  Rev.  Horace  Beshgetoor 
is  pastor,  rejoices  in  liberating  herself  from  a 
debt  of  three  years’  standing.  During  the  past 
two  yea”s  and  a  half,  nearly  thirty  have  been 
added.  The  rural  districts  have  been  thoroughly 
canvassed.  The  non-church-going  people  have 
bwn  requested  to  attend  church  and  send  their 
children  to  Sunday-school.  Experience  teaches 
us  that  the  problem  of  the  country  church, 
which  is  now  agitating  the  Church  in  general, 
can  best  be  solved  by  house  to  house  visitation 
by  home  missionaries  and  consecrated  pastors. 

H. 

Sandlake.— Mr.  Charles  H.  Sheldon  of  the 
West  Rutland  marble  quarries  has  presented  to 
the  Sandlake  Presbyterian  Church  a  marble 
font,  which  was  placed  in  position  on  Saturday, 
December  5th.  The  font  is  a  handsomely  fin¬ 
ished  and  every  way  appropriate  addition  to  the 
necessary  adjuncts  oi  the  church.  The  Troy 
Standard  say  si  “The  forethought  of  Mr.  Shel¬ 
don  has  BO  far  completed  the  furnishings  of  tbe 


WE  ARE  NOT  GOING  TO  THE  BAD  AFTER 
ALL. 

A  few  days  since,  as  we  sat  in  our  high  tower, 
looking  out  of  the  window,  a  sudden  darkening 
of  the  sky  signalled  the  coming  of  a  storm. 
A  dense  mist  gathered  over  the  river  below,  and 
the  graceful  outline  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 
could  hardly  be  seen  as  it  swung  in  air.  The 
wind  rose  and  the  rain  fell.  Now  and  then 
came  such  furious  gusts,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the 
thick  walls  that  encompassed  us,  though  girded 
with  iron,  were  shaking  to  their  base.  There  is 
hardly  any  structure  of  man,  if  lofty  in  height, 
that  does  not  tremble  under  the  fury  of  the  ele¬ 
ments.  The  great  lighthouses  on  the  English 
coast,  which  are  anchored  to  the  mainland,  as  if 
they  were  part  of  the  very  cliffs  on  which  they 
Btand,  quiver  under  the  thunders  of  the  sea, 
and  to  those  who  watch  by  night  to  keep  the 
lamps  always  burning,  it  seems  as  if  in  a  great 
tempest  they  must  topple  over  into  tbe  abyss 
below. 

The  building  in  which  The  Evangelist  has 
its  home,  with  its  thirteen  stories  and  five  more 
to  the  dome,  is  taller  than  any  lighthouse,  and 
Ho^h  its  foundations  are  deep  in  the  earth, 
^tas  the  top  rises  high  above  all  around  it, 
it  presents  a  side  to  every  wind  that  blows, 
and  at  times  it  seems  as  if  it  could  hardly  stand 
their  combined  attack  when  they  sweep  in  a 
cyclone  around  its  head. 

But  after  an  hour  the  storm  swept  by.  The 
tempest  had  blown  itself  out.  The  elements  had 
exhausted  themselves  by  their  fury.  And  though 
on  every  side  there  were  signs  of  destruction,  in 
telegraph  lines  broken  and  poles  blown  to  the 
earth,  yet  the  sky  was  clear,  the  atmosphere 
was  cleansed  of  every  impurity,  and  we  threw 
open  the  window  to  inhale  the  balmy  air. 

This  raging  of  the  elements  has  its  counter¬ 
part  in  the  world  of  mankind.  There  are  times 
when  it  .seems  as  if  everything  was  going  to 
wreck  and  ruin.  There  is  little  respect  for  the 
restraints  of  law,  and  still  less  for  those  of  re¬ 
ligion.  'Yice  and  crime  are  rampant.  The 
places  that  entice  young  men  to  habits  of 
drunkenness,  flourish  on  every  comer.  Broad 
is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  destruction,  and 
many  there  be  who  go  in  thereat ! 

It  is  not  easy  even  for  a  good  man  to  resist 
the  impression  of  all  this  wickedness.  A  life¬ 
long  experience  of  “  the  world”  is  apt  to  lead 
one  to  lose  his  faith  in  human  nature.  The 
very  men  in  whom  we  most  trusted,  disappoint 
our  confidence.  Those  whom  we  thought  noble 
specimens  of  manhood,  it  may  be,  in  a  time  of 
trouble  prove  to  be  made  on  a  very  small  pat¬ 
tern,  as  mean  and  selfish  as  others,  whom,  as 
they  were  more  “  close”  in  their  habits,  we  have 
been  wont  to  despise.  So  we  may  be  led  to 
think  that  men  are  pretty  much  all  alike; 
that,  though  there  may  be  slight  differences, 
aU  are  looking  out  for  themselves,  with 
only  a  secondary  and  perhaps  very  slight  care 
for  anybody  else.  Nay  more,  we  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  lose  our  faith  in  One  who  is  higher 
than  men.  We  believe  in  God,  yet  even  God 
appears  to  have  forgotten  us,  so  that  there  is  no 
one  to  look  to  on  earth  or  in  heaven. 

This  is  indeed  a  dismal  story,  which  it  is  very 
painful  to  hear.  As  we  listen  to  it,  we  find 
ourselves  sinking  into  a  discouragement  that  bor 
ders  on  despair.  It  does  seem  as  if  the  world 
was  going  to  the  bad,  and  going  very  fast. 
Nothing  keeps  us  from  giving  up  the  battle  as 
lost  but  to  remember  that  this  is  but  one  side,  and 
the  dark  side ;  and  that  while  it  is  true,  it  is 
not  the  whole  truth ;  that  there  is  another  side 
as  fuU  of  light  as  this  is  of  shadow.  While  the 
world  is  in  eclipse,  it  is  all  dark,  but  when  it 
emerges  from  eclipse,  all  is  bright  again.  It 
may  relieve  the  over-burdened  minds  of  those 
who  are  growing  faint  hearted,  if  we  turn  their 
eyes  to  something  more  cheerful  in  the  moral 
landscape. 

A  week  or  two  since  we  were  invited  to  “an 
upper  room,”  to  meet  the  International  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tions,  who  once  in  a  year  come  together 
in  this  city,  to  report  progress  during  the 
year  that  is  past,  and  to  lay  plans  for  the 
year  to  come.  We  expected  to  meet  a  dozen  or 
twenty ;  we  met  a  hundred,  who  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  from  Canada,  and 
represented  all  departments  of  work.  As  they 
came  pouring  into  the  room,  our  eyes  began  to 
open,  and  continued  to  open  wider  and  wider 
with  astonishment,  not  only  at  the  number  of 
those  present,  but  at  their  character.  They 
were  all  young  men.  If  some  had  been  in  the 
harness  so  long  as  to  be  no  longer  young  in 
years,  yet  they  were  without  exception  young 
in  spirit,  full  of  the  energy  and  confidence  of 
youth.  At  the  same  time,  they  were  not  young 
in  the  sense  of  being  raw  and  inexperienced, 
full  of  enthusiasm,  yet  hardly  knowing  what  to 
do  with  themselves.  The  President  of  the 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn,  as  we  do  on  the  best 
authority,  that  a  large  part  of  the  issue  of  the 
Minutes  of  the  Synod  of  New  York  for  this  year 
(1891)  has  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  bindery 
at  Buffalo.  This  will  necessitate  reprinting, 
and  of  course  considerable  delay  in  making  the 
complete  distribution.  The  situation  calls  for 
a  little  patience,  which  we  are  sure  will  be  most 
readily  extended  to  the  Stated  Clerk  and  those 
who  have  their  work  to  do  over  again. 


In  these  days  when  sickness  and  sorrow  come 
to  so  many  homes,  it  is  good  for  us  all  to  read 
and  ponder  the  lesson  of  such  a  sermon  as  that 
of  Dr.  Parkhurst  on  our  second  page,  in  which 
he  teaches  once  more  the  old,  old  lesson,  that 
we  are  always  learning  and  always  forgetting, 
that  “it  is  good  to  be  afflicted.”  With  the 
utmost  delicacy  and  tenderness  he  points  out 
the  ways  in  which  God  deals  with  us,  showing 
how  suffering  refines  the  spiritual  nature  and 
gently'detaches  us  from  the  world,  and  turns 
our  thoughts  and  hopes  towards  that  better 
world  where  sorrow  never  comes. 


NEW  PASTOR  OF  THE  FIRST  CHURCH. 


New  York  has  a  real  addition  to  its  pastors, 
not  only  in  number,  but  In  force,  in  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  Dr.  Howard  Duffield,  who  was  settled 
over  the  old  historical  First  Church  on  Thurs¬ 
day  evening  of  last  week.  He  comes  of  the 
best  Presbyterian  stock,  being  the  son  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Duffield  of  Princeton,  where  he  received 
both  a  goodly  and  a  godly  training,  whereby  he 
was  well  grounded  in  theology,  as  well  as  in 
such  inferior  branches  of  learning  as  science  and 
philosophy.  At  the  installation.  Dr.  Bliss,  the 
moderator  of  the  Presbytery,  presided,  and  pro¬ 
posed  the  constifutional  questions,  and  inducted 
the  new  pastor  into  office,  to  whom  it  must 
have  been  an  additional  pleasure  to  have  the 
sermon  preached  by  his  nearest  neighbor.  Dr. 
George  Alexander  of  the  University  -  place 
Church,  and  a  better  ceighbor  no  pastor  could 
have.  After  this  he  received  the  charge  from 
his  venerable  father,  to  which  a  peculiar  inter¬ 
est  was  given  by  the  paternal  tenderness,  which 
spoke  in  the  very  tones  of  his  voice.  The  kindly 
admonitions  fell  upon  us  all,  not  as  a  charge  so 
much  as  a  benediction.  The  tender  and  familiar 
character  of  the  whole  service  was  completed 
by  the  charge  to  the  people  by  Dr.  Henry  Van 
Dyke,  the  pastor  of  the  Brick  Church,  who  had 
been  the  classmate  of  Dr.  Duffield  at  Prince¬ 
ton.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  these  two,  who  had 
been  college  brothers,  meeting  there  on  the  play¬ 
ground  and  in  the  class  room,  now  associated 
as  fellow  pastors  in  the  same  city. 

In  entering  on  this  new  field  of  labor.  Dr. 
Duffield  accepts  a  position  of  much  dignity,  but 
that  is  for  that  very  reason  not  without  its 
difficulties.  The  church,  though  in  the  Fifth 
Avenue,  is  half  way  down  town,  and  its  old 
congregation  has  drifted  away  from  it.  To  fill 
its  ranks  again,  and  thus  restore  its  old-time 
power,  is  no  small  undertaking.  The  task  is 
not  light  and  easy,  and  success  can  come  only 
after  long  and  patient  efforts,  but  there  is  a 
spirit  of  hopefulness  in  the  church,  which  is  in 
itself  an  omen  of  good  and  of  the  bright  future 
which  all  New  York  Presbyterians  desire  for  it. 
The  new  pastor  comes  to  it  with  the  prestige  of 
success  in  every  pastorate  that  he  has  held,  and 
in  which  he  has  won  a  reputation  both  as  a 
pastor  and  preacher.  He  has  a  manly  pres¬ 
ence,  standing  erect  in  the  pulpit,  and  “speak¬ 
ing  boldly,”  (as  one  ought  to  speak  who  preaches 
the  Gospel,)  with  a  clear,  ringing  voice.  “We 
give  our  brother  a  most  hearty  welcome,  and 
wish  for  him  a  pastorate  as  long  and  as  useful 
as  was  enjoyed  by  the  most  distinguished  of  his 
predecessors. 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  SHERWlloD.S. 

A  very  large  number  of  our  readers  will  sym 
pathize  with  the  venerable  writer  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  note,  and  with  others  who  are  also  touched 
by  the  unexpected  death  here  referred  to,  so 
shortly  after  a  rare  family  gathering.  Who  will 
not  'be  reminded  as  they  read,  of  the  familiar 
lines : 

One  family  we  dwell  M  Him ; 

One  church  above,  beneath. 

Though  now  divided  by  tbe  stream— 

The  narrow  stream  of  death. 

Ed.  Evan. 

Dear  Evangeust  :  Three  of  my  brothers  closed 
a  precious  visit  on  the  25th  of  November  at  Mr. 
Grey  Sherwood’s  house  in  Shelby,  Orleans 
County,  N.  Y.,  which  lies  along  side  of  the 
old  Sherwood  home,  where  Mr.  John  Sherwood 
settled  in  March,  1819.  Each  having  stayed 
out  his  time,  they  parted.  Dr.  Willis  M.  Sher¬ 
wood  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  proceeded  with  his 
wife  on  their  journey  to  the  city  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  The  Rev.  Norman  B.  Sherwood  re¬ 
turned  to  his  home  in  Saratoga.  They  parted 
as  they  had  met,  in  usual  health.  Alas,  they 
parted  to  meet  no  more !  Mr.  Norman  B.  was 
taken  sick  on  his  way  home.  On  reaching 
home,  he  was  compelled  to  take  to  his  bed,  and 
grew  worse  from  day  to  day,  until  on  Friday, 
December  4th,  at  4.30,  his  freed  spirit  joined 
the  other  half  of  our  large  family,  one  brother 
and  three  sisters,  leaving  three  brothers  and 
one  sister  that  they  may  finish  the  work  that 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church  has  yet  for  them 
to  do.  Elisha  B.  Sherwood. 

St.  Joseph,  December  11,  1891. 


A  course  of  Sunday  evening  lectures  on  the 
Bible  are  to  be  given  in  the  Church  of  the 
Puritans,  Harlem,  beginning  on  Sunday  evening 
next,  at  7.45  P.  M.  Dr.  C.  A.  Briggs  will 
speak  on  December  20th  and  27th,  January  3rd 
and  10th,  his  closing  theme  being  The  Bible 
and  Modern  Explorations.  Dr.  William  Hayes 
Ward  and  others  will  follow  him,  including  Dr. 
E.  L.  Clark,  the  pastor.  The  Church  of  the 
Puritans  is  on  130th  Street,  near  Fifth  Avenue. 


Dr.  Samuel  H.  Kellogg,  now  of  Toronto,  but 
formerlv  of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary 
at  Allegheny,  Pa.,  will  be  the  next  L.  P.  Stone 
lecturer  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
His  general  theme  will  be  “  Modern  Theories  on 
the  Origin  and  Development  of  Religion,”  a 
subject  which  his  former  residence  in  India  as 
a  missionary  and  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Oriental  life  and  literature,  well  enable 
him  to  discuss. 


The  Rev.  Moses  D.  Hoge,  D.D.,  of  Richmond, 
will  preach  next  Sabbath  morning  and  evening 
in  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church  of 
West  Twenty-third  Street,  between  the  Sixth 
and  Seventh  avenues,  in  exchange  with  the 
pastor.  Dr.  Sample.  It  is  not  often  that  Dr. 
Hoge  leaves  his  great  congregation  in  Richmond, 
and  it  is  a  still  rarer  occurrence  for  him  to 
spend  a  Sabbath  in  New  York.  But  he  has 
many  friends  here  who  will  be  glad  to  look  upon 
his  face  and  to  hear  bis  eloquent  voice.  Though 
he  is  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  American  pul¬ 
pit,  his  years  sit  lightly  upon  him,  and  we  trust 
he  has  still  in  reserve  many  more  of  active  use¬ 
fulness. 


OUR  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  SUPPLEMENT. 

In  tbe  hosts  of  families  into  which  The 
Evangelist  goes  every  week,  there  is  a  great 
army  of  children,  in  every  stage  of  intelligence 
as  well  as  spiritual  growth,  who  have  peculiar 
wants,  demanding  a  peculiar  religious  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  for  their  benefit  that  we  endeavor 
to  make  a  generous  provision  from  week  to 
week.  Our  Sunday-school  Lessons  are  the  very 
best  that  we  can  obtain  in  the  country.  But 
besides  the  Sunday-school,  there  has  sprung  up 
another  organization,  which,  though  it  is  but 
ten  years  since  it  was  begun,  has  spread  with 
such  ripidity  that  it  now  has  nearly  a  million 
of  members.'  For  this  class  of  readers  we  have 
a  weekly  provision  of  good,  nourishing  food. 
But  this  week  we  give  them  what  the  children 
may  consider  as  a  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas 
dinner,  in  which  there  is  a  great  variety  of 
articles,  for  the  most  part  short,  as  they  ought 
to  ba,  not  to  weary  young  readers.  "We  have 
spoken  in  another  column  of  the  support  given 
to  the  Church  in  our  day  by  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Associations.  In  the  rear  of  these 
heavy  battalions,  follows  the  more  youthful 
host,  composed  of  the  children  of  the  country, 
that  are  coming  ou  to  fill  the  places,  of  their 
elders,  as  the  latter  pass  from  the  stage. 


Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  spoke  on  Alaska  last 
evening  in  Dr.  Hall’s  Church  in  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  very  fine 
stereopticon  views,  giving  especially  the  late 
explorations  in  Northern  Alaska  and  Siberia. 
Dr.  Jackson  is  an  authority  on  everything  per¬ 
taining  to  Alaska,  and  churches  and  associa¬ 
tions  desirous  of  fresh  and  authentic  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  that  vast  and  almost  unknown 
country,  will  do  well  to  avail  of  his  presence 
here  at  the  East.  How  long  he  will  remain 
among  us,  we  are  not  informed. 


COMMUNION  TABLES _ We  wlU  lubmlt 

r  special  deeifois,  handsomely  carved.  lUnstratt 
ree.  J.  A  R.  liAMB.  59  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


NOTICES. 

The  Chinese  Sabbath  School  Association  will  hold 
its  next  meeting  ou  Thursday  (to-dav),  Deo.  17,  at  8  F.if.« 
in  the  Evangelical  Chinese  Mission,  280  Fulton  St.,  cor 
of  Tillary.  Brooklyn  (five  minutes’  walk  from  Bridge). 
Mrs.  Esther  E.  Baldwin,  a  former  missionary  to  Chma, 
and  author  of  “Must  the  Chinese  Go  7  ”  will  address  the 
meeting  on  “Methods  of  Chinese  Work.” 

Hklsn  F.  Clabk,  See. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE  IIINNER. 

The  annual  reunion  and  dinner  of  the  Hamilton  Col¬ 
lege  Alumni  Association  of  New  York  and  vicinity,  will 
be  held  at  Clark's,  23  West  2M  Street,  on  BViday,  Dec.  18, 
at  8  Rii.  The  price  of  dinner  tickets  will  be  three  dollaie. 
The  Committee  hopes  that  all  Alumni  and  former  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  College,  will  make  a  sj^lal  effort  to  be 
present.  Gkoroe  M.  Diven,  President. 

A.  N.  Brockway,  Corresponding  Secretary,  50  East 
126th  Street,  New  York. 


There  is  surely  no  foundation  for  the  intima¬ 
tion  sometimes  thrown  out,  of  a  petty  jealousy 
between  New  York  and  Chicago,  in  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  account  for  the  tardy  movement  of 
our  citizens  in  the  matter  of  a  suitable  and 
creditable  exhibit  at  the  coming  World  Exposi¬ 
tion.  Doubtless  someliere  at  the  East  are  not 
yet  quite  reconciled  to  having  it  anywhere 
else  than  in  this  city,  but  the  matter  was 
virtually  decided  against  us  when  ex- Mayor 
Hewitt  was  defeated  for  a  second  term.  We 
are  glad  to  notice  that  a  bill  has  been  prepared 
for  early  submission  to  the  Legislature,  appro 
printing  $500,000  to  enable  the  State  to  make  a 
wofthy  display  at  Chicago.  There  is  some  talk 
of  removing  the  old  Van  Rensselaer  Manor  House, 
which  yet  stands  perfect  upon  its  ancient  site 
in  Albany,  and  re  erecting  it  in  Chicago.  The 
old  historical  mansion  would  prove  a  very  nota¬ 
ble  feature,  by  way  of  contrast,  if  in  no  other, 
amid  the  grand  architecture  of  the  show  and 
of  the  new  city. 


We  give  on  another  page  a  graphic  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  earthquake  in  Japan,  which  began 
on  the  morning  of  Oct.  28th  and  continued, 
with  less  violence  and  at  increasing  intervals, 
for  some  weeks.  Many  persons,  it  is  thought 
as  many  as  14,000,  lost  their  lives,  and  a  much 
larger  number  were  disabled  by  injury,  and  a 
vast  number  were  rendered  homeless  by  the  de¬ 
struction  of  their  houses.  Large  and  fruitful 
sections  were  desolated,  the  inhabitants  fleeing 
for  safety.  The  appeal  for  oharity  under  su(  h 
circumstances  needs  no  reinforcement.  Any 
moneys  sent  to  Mr.  William  Dulles,  Jr.,  treas¬ 
urer,  53  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  will  be  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  best  manner  for  the  relief  of  all. 
The  case  is  one  that  makes  appeal  to  the  hu¬ 
mane  of  all  creeds. 


The  Minutes  of  the  Synod  of  New  Jersey  make 
a  stout  pamphlet  of  120  pages.  Probably  no 
other  Synod  in  the  w'hole  church  contains^o 
many  churches  that  date  back  to  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  or  beyond.  The  Synod  might 
well  appoint  a  historian,  charged  with  the  duty 
of  editing,  or  if  need  be  writing,  and  inserting 
in  its  Minutes  each  year  a  full  and  if  possible  an 
illustrated  history  of  some  one  of  these  churches, 
until  the  story  of  each  and  all  had  appeared  in 
this  permanent  setting.  The  labors  of  Rev. 
Allen  H.  Brown  and  others  in  this  behalf  are 
worthy  of  all  praise. 


DEATHS 

Haines.— Entered  Into  rest  at  Hamburg,  N.  J..  on  Frl- 
daj^  Dec.  11,  the  Rev.  Alanson  A.  Haines,  ton  of  the  late 
ex-Govemor  Daniel  Haines,  in  the  sixty-second  year  at 
his  age. 


IN  MEMORIAM.— Monuments,  Memorial  Windows,  Memo¬ 
rial  tablets,  etc.  Special  designs  submitted.  Send  for  Ulu*- 
trated  hand-book.  J.  A  R.  LAMB  59  Carmine  St.,  Now  York. 


WOODLAWN  CEMETERY. 

OODLAWN  Station  (24th  Ward).  Harlem 
Office.  No.  20  East  ^  Street, 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  IDEA. 

By  Bst.  8.  W.  Pratt. 

The  Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian  En- 
deuTor  was  born,  like  Adam,  full  grown.  The 
idea  was  an  ideal  from  the  beginning.  Its 
origin  was  from  a  necessity,  which  was  the  out¬ 
growth  of  a  revival  of  religion.  Half  a  hundred 
young  people  beginning  a  new  life  were  need¬ 
ing  new  conditions  of  life  and  growth.  A  young 
fastor,  awake  to  the  condition  of  these  young 
converts,  wishing  to  train  them  to  “  walk  in  the 
truth,”  and  himself  also  “full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  ”  was  inspired  to  organize  them  with  the 
Christian  Endeavor  ideal.  This  Society  may  be 
said,  therefore,  to  have  been  born  of  God,  like 
all  other  great  organizations  for  the  good  of  the 
Church.  Its  originator  knew  not  what  he  did, 
and  had  not  a  thought  that  what  he  was  doing 
for  his  own  Church  was  so  remarkably  well 
adapted  to  all  churches,  of  whatever  denomina¬ 
tion,  and  much  less  that  ivhat  he  was  doing 
would  grow  so  soon  to  such  magnificent  propor¬ 
tions.  He  builded  better  than  he  knew,  because 
God  was  in  it. 

Looking  upon  the  nineteenth  century  from 
the  divine  standpoint,  as  it  is  related  to  the 
Inngdom  of  Christ,  it  will  be  characterized  as 
the  missionary  century.  It  was  at  its  begin¬ 
ning  that  Carey,  “the  consecrated  cobbler,” 
became  so  possessed  with  the  idea  of  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  world  for  Christ,  that  he  could 
not  and  would  not  rest  or  be  silent  until  this 
idea  possessed  the  Church.  The  latter  half  of 
this  century  has  seen  the  origin  or  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  three  great  movements:  First,  the 
Sunday  •  school  as  reorganized  by  Pardee,  and 
Wells  and  others,  which  led  to  the  adoption  of 
the  International  Lesson  system.  Second,  ihe 
Woman’s  Work  for  Women,  which  has  led  to 
the  organization  of  the  women  in  all  the 
ch'irches  for  the  advancement  of  missions,  and 
the  work  of  women  for  women  and  children  in 
home  and  foreign  lands,  by  which  means  women 
have  become  a  power  in  the  Church  as  never 
before. 

Third  and  last  comes  the  Young  People’s  So¬ 
ciety  of  Christian  Endeavor,  which,  organized 
in  1881,  now  numbers  14,000  societies,  with  870,- 1 
000  members,  and  promises  to  spread  until  there 
shall  not  be  a  church  in  all  the  land  without 
such  a’ Society;  and  not  in  this  land  only;  but 
not  a  Christian  church  in  all  the  world  but 
shall  feel  the  effects  of  its  idea.  This  Society 
has  been  well  called  “The  missing  link  between 
the  Sunday-school  and  the  Church,”  exactly 
adapted  to  gather  and  hold  ihe  youth  at  the 
age  when  they  are  in  danger  of  breaking  away 
from  the  influence  and  restraints  of  the  Church, 
and  of  being  lost  in  the  world.  And  this 
Society  promises  to  round  out  the  century  with 
a  glory  worthy  of  its  close. 

Its  Idea  is  Its  Name. 

An  appropriate  name  gives  one  a  good  start 
in  life.  Some  are  heavily  weighted  with  the 
burden  of  a  great  name;  others  have  given 
them  sentimental  or  ugly  names,  of  which  they 
are  ashamed.  Many  a  book  has  failed  because 
its  title  did  not  express  its  object.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Society,  however,  started  most 
favorably,  by  having  a  name  which  was  not  only 
attractive,  but  also  one  which  exactly  expressed 
its  idea. 

First:  It  Is  a  Society. 

It  is  an  organization  of  those  who  are  friendly, 
and  who  would  associate  together  for  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  an  end  which  all  have  at  heart. 
Organization  is  necessary  to  life  of  every  kind 
and  the  condition  of  growth. 

This  is  true  in  all  things  in  nature,  and  is 
equally  true  in  affaire  of  State  and  Church. 
God  himself  is  the  great  Organizer.  The  Ten 
Commandments  provide  for  the  organization  of 
the  family  and  the  State  and  the  Church,  and 
are  thus  law.  Christ,  in  caUing  His  twelve 
Apostles,  began  the 'organization  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church. 

Whenever  a  few  agree  in  seeking  any  object, 
they  organize  for  its  accomplishment.  And  all  en¬ 
joy  organization,  and  desire  to  belong  to  some 
Church,  or  party,  or  society.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  young.  They  love  to  be  organized,  and 
will  work  most  zealously  for  a  society  to  which 
they  belong.  And  young  and  old  must  beorganiz- 
ed  for  good,  or  Satan  will  organize  them  for  evil, 
if,  indeed,  they  are  not  already  organized .  fur 
evil,  and  great  effort  be  found  necessary  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  break  away  and  to  unite  with  an 
organization  which  offers  something  better. 
Nature  abhors  a  vacuum.  The  thoughts  and 
time  and  interest  of  the  young  must  be  oc¬ 
cupied.  And  while  the  Church  has  had  many 
organizations,  it  has  not  had  one  which  was 
especially  intended  for  and  adapted  to  young 
people. 

To  be  sure,  there  have  been  in  many  of  our 
ehurches  young  people’s  societies  of  different 
kinds,  and  for  many  objectb,  but  there  has  not 
before  been  an  organization  which  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  with  such  enthusiasm  by  the  young  peo¬ 
ple.  and  which  has  spread  throughout  the 
Church ;  and  not  only  throughout  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  but  among  all  denominations. 
This  Society,  organized  as  we  have  seen,  to 
meet  a  felt  need  of  the  Church,  and  wonderfully 
owned  and  blessed  of  God,  has  for  its  object 
“to  promote  an  earnest  Christian  life  among 
its  members,  to  increase  their  mutual  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  to  make  them  moi%  useful  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  God,  ”  or  growth  in  grace,  Christian  fel¬ 
lowship  and  service. 

The  young  Christian  needs  to  be  nourished 
with  reference  to  growth,  and  to  be  trained  in 
proportion  for  service.  His  cnlture  must  be 
through  receptivity  joined  with  activity.  The 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  is  the  preparatory 
school,  or  better,  the  training  school  of  the 
Church.  The  difference  betwecen  it  and  the 
Sunday-school,  is  that  the  latter  is  for  teaching 
the  Bible,  and  the  former  for  training  to  do  the 
things  which  are  therein  taught.  One  would 
inculcate  the  truth  in  doctrine,  and  the  other 
the  performance  of  duty  in  Christian  life. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  idea  is  that  young 
Christians  are  to  be  trained  up  as  active  Chris¬ 
tians  from  the  start.  The  object  sought  by  this 
organization  is  common  to  all  Christians  and 
to  all  churches,  so  that  it  is  equally  adapted  to 
all-.  Like  the  Sunday-school,  it  is 

Interdenominational, 

and  at  the  same  time  strictly  denominational, 
and  may  also  be  limited  to  the  individual 
church,  and  entirely  under  its  control.  Adapted 
in  a  remarkable  manner  to  promote  fellowship 
among  young  Christians  in  all  the  churches,  as 
in  union  Sunday-school  work,  all  such  fellow¬ 
ship  is  voluntary,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
adapted  to  promote  Christian  unity  and  char¬ 
ity.  It  is  therefore  an  organization  tn  the  local 
church,  and  of  the  young  people  of  that  church, 
and  for  the  upbuilding  of  one’s  own  church. 
It  is  under  the  control  of  the  pastor  and  Ses¬ 
sion  of  the  church  as  much  as  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  may  be  adapted  in  any  way  consis¬ 
tent  with  its  ides  to  the  wants  of  any  church. 
Its  motto, 

“  For  Christ  and  the  Church,” 
indicates  that  its  members  are  expected  to 
work  for  (%ri8t  through  their  own  church  and 
church  methods,  and  are  expected  to  be  loyal 
to  both  Christ  and  their  own  church.  Thus  we 
have  the  young  people  of  the  Church  in  training 
in  denominational  work,  and  brought  into  sym¬ 
pathy  with  other  Christian  workers  in  interde¬ 
nominational  fellowship. 


A  second  characteristic  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  movement  is  that  it  is  a  society 
For  Young  People. 

Elijah  thought  at  first  to  bring  back  the  adult 
generation  of  idolaters  in  Israel  to  the  worship 
of  Jehovah,  but  learned  bis  mistake,  and  estab¬ 
lished  “schools  of  the  prophets”  among  the 
youth,  through  whom  his  successors  should  ac¬ 
complish  the  end  he  sought.  Any  great  re¬ 
form,  and  any  movement  for  improvement  of 
society,  must  begin  with  the  young.  He  is  not 
wise  who  does  not  understand  this.  He  who 
despises  the  day  of  small  things  despises  seed 
time  and  harvest.  He  who  offends  the  little 
ones  shall  perish  at  their  hands.  The  church 
which  neglects  her  young  people,  or  under¬ 
values  them,  will  soon  go  to  seed.  If  she 
makes  no  provision  for  their  Christian  culture, 
she  will  become  worldly.  If  she  fails  to  give 
them  work  to  do,  her  fields  will  lie  unculti¬ 
vated  ;  whereas  a  trained  generation  of  young 
people  means  a  spiritual  and  working  church  in 
the  future. 

An  incident  is  current  which  illustrates  the 
value  and  power  of  a  consecrated  youth.  After 
a  communion  service  at  which  a  boy  was  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  church  on  confession  of 
his  faith,  the  only  visible  fruit  of  a  year’s 
work,  a  deacon  said  to  his  pastor  that  it  looked 
as  if  his  ministry  was  bearing  no  fruit.  Then 
the  boy  approached  his  pastor,  and  humbly 
asked  him  if  he  thought  he  might  prepare  him¬ 
self  to  preach  the  Gospel.  This  warmed  the 
minister’s  heart,  until  he  forgot  bis  troubles, 
and  encouraged  the  boy  to  go  forward,  and  saw 
in  him  the  future  minister  of  the  Gospel  as  the 
fruit  of  the  year’s  ministry.  That  boy  was 
Robert  Moffat,  the  heroic  missionary  to  South 
Africa,  who  in  his  old  age  was  honored  by  his 
queen  and  all  England.  It  was  Robert  Moffatt’s 
work  which  stirred  in  David  Livingstone  the 
desire  to  go  as  a  missionary  to  Africa,  who 
afterwards  married  Mary  Moffat,  daughter  of 
the  missionary.  The  dust  of  David  Livingstone 
lies  honored  in  Westminster  Abbey.  And  it  was 
to  rescue  David  Livingstone  that  Henry  M.  Stan¬ 
ley  became  the  explorer,  and  opened  “Darkest 
Africa”  to  civilization. 

The  young  Christian  has  the  same  faith  and 
love  that  his  elders  have,  and  would  serve 
Christ  in  his  measure.  His  courage  and  zeal 
and  enthusiasm  should  cause  them  to  rejoice, 
and  may  well  provoke  them  to  greater  love  and 
good  works.  There  is  danger  that  their  elders 
will  expect  too  much  of  young  Christians  in 
I  directions  which  demand  training  and  experi¬ 
ence.  But  how  shall  they  gain  experience  un- 
I  less  they  are  trained  to  do  something,  and 
I  something  be  given  them  to  do?  Imperfect  and 
faulty  work  is  to  be  expected.  Their  faults  de¬ 
mand  charity  and  help  rather  than  condemna¬ 
tion.  In  order  to  become  trustworthy,  they 
must  be  trusted.  Such  sobriety  and  quietness 
as  characterizes  old  age  is  not  to  be  expected 
or  desired.  And  their  enthusiasm  is  nothing 
to  be  feared,  if  only  vent  be  given  it  in  the 
right  direction.  Youth  without  enthusiasm 
would  be  cheerless.  In  their  spirit  all  may 
glory.  And  what  should  inspire  enthusiasm  if 
not  Christian  work? 

Enthusiasm,  as  the  word  signifies,  is  God  in 
one,  and  one  filled  with  God,  moved  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Such  we  would  have  all  our  youth 
to  be,  in  the  highest  and  truest  sense.  Such 
an  organization  for  the  training  of  its  young 
people,  should  be  the  glory,  as  it  is  the  hope  of 
the  Church. 

Another  characteristic  of  this  Society  is  that 
it  is  organized  for 

An  Endeavor. 

It  has  an  aim;  it  attempts  something,  it  occu¬ 
pies  the  thoughts  and  time,  and  diverts  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  youth.  The  very  word  endeavor  is 
full  of  courage  and  faith  and  hope.  It  fits  ex¬ 
actly  the  spirit  of  youth.  The  youth  want 
something  to  do.  Their  vitality  must  have 
vent  in  some  kind  of  activity.  Give  them 
something  to  do  that  is  worthy,  that  fires  their 
zeal,  excites  their  ambition,  and  they  will  do  it 
if  it  can  be  done.  They  are  ready  to  attempt 
what  more  cautious  age  would  hesitate  to  try. 
They  can  do  because  they  think  they  can  do. 
A  forlorn  hope  has  a  charm  for  them. 

The  word  endeavor  has,  however,  a  deeper 
and  better  meaning,  expressing  the  higher  aim 
of  this  Society.  Etymologically  it  signifies  “tn 
duty.”  Like  enthusiasm,  it  is  God  in  one  work¬ 
ing  out ;  the  Spirit  moving  the  heart  to  perform 
its  will.  .What  could  be  happier  than  to  have 
the  young  people  seeking  to  know  their  duty, 
and  organized  to  do  it?  Thus  we  have  the 
young  people  in  the  way  of  duty.  But  best  of 
all,  this  is  a  society  of 

Christian  Endeavor. 

This  is  its  one  idea.  It  organizes  and  diverts 
the  young  people  to  an  endeavor  in  Christ,  and 
for  Christ  and  His  Church.  To  this  every  active 
member  is  pledged.  “Trusting  in  Christ  for 
strength,”  he  promises  to  “read  the  Bible  every 
day,  to  pray  every  day,  to  be  present  at  and  to 
take  some  part  in  every  meeting,  to  be  faithful 
in  his  duties  to  his  Church,  to  strive  to  do 
whatever  Christ  would  like  to  have  him  do,  and 
just  so  far  as  he  knows,  throughout  his  whole 
life,  to  endeavor  to  lead  a  Christian  life.” 

What  can  be  more  Christian  than  this? 
What  higher  and  better  endeavor  can  be  set 
before  our  youth?  Every  faculty  and  power  of 
the  mind  and  heart  may  be  engaged  in  and 
reach  its  perfect  development  in  this  en¬ 
deavor.  It  seeks  to  attain  to  the  perfect  man 
in  Christ'  Jesus.  It  realizes  human  weakness, 
and  lives  in  the  strength  of  Christ.  It  asks,  as 
did  Paul  at  the  beginning  of  his  Christian  life, 
“Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do?”  The 
end  sought  has  God  and  eternity  in  it,  and  the 
means  used  are  also  divinely  appointed.  The 
aged  Apostle  John  had  no  “greater  joy  than  to 
hear  that  his  children  walked  in  the  truth.” 
Did  he  live  in  this  day,  he  ^uld  write  a  spe¬ 
cial  epistle  to  his  children  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society. 

Nothing  is  more  beautiful  and  hopeful  and 
glorious  than  to, see  the  young  people  of  our 
Church  organized  for  such  endeavor.  And  the 
thoroughnras  of  the  organization  and  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  its  members  promises  most  glorious 
things  for  the  Church  of  the  future.  Already 
the  organization  has  spread  into  every  denom¬ 
ination  of  Christians ;  the  Presbyterian  Church 
has  welcomed  the  idea  as  no  other  denomina¬ 
tion,  until  now  it  has  over  8,500  societies. 

A  man  who  was  familiar  with  the  life  of  the 
Church  in  this  city  for  over  half  a  century, 
remarked:  “It  is  a  new  and  astonishing  thing 
that  it  should  be  fashionable  for  young  people 
to  attend  church  and  prayer-meeting.”  This 
idea  has  indeed  become  “  fashionable”  in  a  great 
many  places,  and  the  young  people  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  find  their  recreation  and  social  life 
and  occupation  as  well  as  their  religious  work 
in  connection  with  the  church.  Ten  years 
more  of  such  endeavor  will  round  out  the  cen¬ 
tury  gloriously,  and  that  which  began  in  a  re¬ 
vival  of  missions,  shall  witness  at  its  end  the 
climax  of  missionary  work. 

The  Idea,  How  Attained? 

An  end  is  reached  only  through  the  means, 
and  a  good  end  must  be  attained  through  wise 
means.  Wisdom  is  the  use  of  the  best  means 
for  the  attainment  of  good  ends.  It  is  not 
suflScient  to  set  before  our  youth  an  ideal,  how¬ 
ever  perfect:  they  must  also  be  directed  in 
seeking  it.  Even  Christian  Endeavor  may  be 


Christian  Endeavor 


Supplement. 


illy  directed.  The  means  used  by  this  Society 
are  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  training  of 
the  young  in  Christian  life  and  work. 

The  means  are  threefold :  First,  the  pledge, 
which  is  the  condition  of  membership  and  bond 
of  fellowship,  commits  the  members  of  the 
Society  to  the  use  of  such  means  of  personal 
Christian  culture  as  -erf  grace,  and  to 

those  forms  of  Christian  activity  which  are  well 
adapted  to  build  up  and  extend  the  Church  of 
Christ. 

Second,  the  prayer  and  consecration  meetings, 
under  the  methods  proposed,  constitute  a  train¬ 
ing  school  for  young  Christians  in  advance  of 
anything  yet  enjoyed  by  tHCm.  Each  one  is 
pledged  to  attend  and  to  twe  some  part  in 
every  meeting,  and  in  time  :  ill  are  trained  to 
lead  the  meeting.  And  once  a  month  t  ie  roll 
is  called,  and  each  one  ansvet^rs  to  his  name, 
and  renews  his  loyalty  to  Chmst.  This  forms 
a  sort  of  review  of  tlnv  lOBatH^nd  marks  the 
progress  of  the  members  in  Christian  life  and 
work,  and  consecrates  to  a  higher  and  better 
life  in  the  future. 

By  such  means  the  youth  of  the  Church  are 
being  trained,  so  that  the  prayer-meeting  of 
the  future  shall  be  a  great  advance  in  attend¬ 
ance  and  interest  and  spirituality  and  power. 
In  addition  to  this,  a  grip  is  taken  on  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  youth  from  w’hich  they  cannot 
get  loose,  and  which  promotes  faithfulness  as 
well  as  usefulness. 

The  third  method  of  attaining  the  idea  is 
through  its  committees.  There  are  the  Look¬ 
out,  Prayer-meeting,  Social,  Executive,  Mis¬ 
sionary,  Sunday-school,  Temperance,  Relief, 
Good  Literature,  and  other  like  committees, 
whose  names  indicate  the  kind  of  activity  they 
promote.  Through  these,  provision  is  made  to 
look  up  and  gather  in  all  the  young  people  of 
the  community,  and  to  watch  over  its  members 
and  promote  their  spiritual  growth,  and  to  in¬ 
crease  their  activity,  and  to  aid  the  pastor  and 
work  in  and  for  their  church  in  any  way  which 
may  be  presented.  The  Society  would  have  all 
the  young  people  of  the  Church  at  work,  and 
all  the  time  at  work,  and  in  every  kind  of  l^hris- 
tian  work  they  can  do,  by  wise  systems,  and 
in  a  Christian  spirit.  Another  most  desirable 
feature  of  this  idea  is  that  of 

Associate  Members. 

While  these  do  not  take  the  pledge  which  ac¬ 
tive  members  are  required  to  take,  yet  they  do 
pledge  themselves  to  attend  the  prayer-meet¬ 
ing,  and  to  do  whatever  they  can  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  Society.  While  they  may 
not  call  themselves  Christians,  they  are  friend¬ 
ly,  and  put  themselves  under  Christian  influ¬ 
ences  most  hopeful  for  their  conversion. 
Nothing  could  be  more  desirable  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  When  one  is  willing  to  take  this  step, 
he  is  “not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven,” 
and  invites  others  to  persude  him  to  be  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  The  active  members  are  under  peculiar 
obligations  to  pray  for  and  labor  with  their 
associate  members,  and  not  to  cease  until  they 
come  into  active  membership  with  them  in  the 
Church  and  in  all  Christian  work. 

Nor  is  the  Christian  Endeavor  idea  limited 
alone  to  the  young  people,  but  reaches  down  to 
the  children  in  its 

Junior  Endeavor. 

It  would  also  organize  the  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  for  the  same  purposes, 
and  train  them  by  suitable  methods  in  Chris¬ 
tian  life  and  for  Christian  work,  according  to 
their  measure. 

It  would  have  the  Church  so  train  up  the 
children  of  the  Church  that  they  shall  grow  up 
Christians,  coming  to  Christ  at  so  early  an  age 
that  they  shall. not- Jen ow  any  'gl'her  th&n  Chris¬ 
tian  life.  It  would  have  th»5  already  in  full 
membership  in  the  Church  by  the  time  they 
join  the  Young  People’s  Society. 

This  is  the  highest  wisdom  in  Christian  train¬ 
ing,  and  should  be  the  endeavor  of  Christian 
parents  and  of  the  Church.  This  Junior  So¬ 
ciety  would  do  its  work  with  the  consent  of 
and  in  co-operation  with  parents.  And  there 
is  nothing  in  all  the  work  of  the  Church  more 
important  than  this,  and  which  should  be  mag¬ 
nified  above  it.  Let  this  be  done,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  work  of  the  Church  will  be  done  in 
its  place  and  time.  The  church  which  offends 
or  neglects  the  little  ones,  or  forbids  them  to 
come,  will  soon  be  without  a  membership. 

What  better  thing  can  any  pastor  desire  for 
his  young  people  than  that  they  be  organized 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  idea  ?  What  can  the  elders  of  the  church 
welcome  and  approve  more  heartily  than  this? 
It  only  remains  that  the  idea  be  realized,  that 
the  members  of  the  Society  incarnate  its  en¬ 
deavor,  that  each  one  be  found  in  his  place, 
doing  his  duty,  magnifying  his  office.  There  is 
more  work  to  be  done,  and  the  quality  of  the 
life  and  work  can  be  improved.  The  spiritual 
life  should  grow  more  spiritual,  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  work  more  Christ-like. 

“JESUS,  MASTER.” 

One  of  the  most  intelligent  and  devoted  ,and 
spiritual  Christians  I  ever  knew,  is  wont  to 
begin  his  prayer  in  this  manner,  and  in  this 
address  he  puts  more  of  reverence  and  faith  and 
love  and  triumph  than  can  be  expressed  in 
words.  Before  men  he  is  an  equal,  if  not  a 
superior,  having  held  high  offices  in  the  State 
and  nation,  but  before  Christ  he  is  humble  and 
teachable  as  a  little  child.  The  young  some¬ 
times  boast  of  being  their  own  masters,  or  long 
for  the  time  when  they  shall  become  their  own 
masters. 

A  master  is  a  ruler,  or  leader,  or  teacher ;  one 
skilled  in  and  fitted  to  control  and  direct  others. 
This  is  no  small  responsibility.  First  of  all,  he 
must  know  the  truth  and  how  to  teach  it. 
Then  he  must  rule  himself,  and  be  a  sovereign 
in  his  own  sight.  One  must  guide  his  own' 
thoughts,  have  his  own  mind  under  discipline, 
make  wise  choices  for  himself,  be  able  to  rule 
his  own  will,  to  control  his  own  temper,  to 
guide  his  own  affections,  and  to  keep  his  con¬ 
science  clear  and  his  heart  pure,  in  a  word,  be 
master  of  himself,  before  he  is  fitted  to  be  a 
master  of  others. 

A  young  man  cannot  afford  to  put  himself 
under  any  master  except  the  best.  One  may  be 
unwilling  to  call  any  man  master,  yet  take  one 
for  his  Master,  even  Christ.  He  is  wortky^jii ^le 
the  heart,  who  made  it,  and  can  cleande  and 
save  it.  He  is  a  Teacher  who  has  wewds  of 
eternal  life.  He  is  a  Saviour  from  sin  and 
death.  He  is  Lord  over  Satan  and  the  (grave. 
He  is  King  of  kings.  He  is  great  who  can  trulv 
Bay,  “Jesus,  Master.”  \ 


WHAT  WOULD  JESUS  DO? 

A  youDK  and  earnest  pilgrim, 

Traveiling  the  King's  highway. 

Conning  over  the  lessons 
From  the  guide-book,  every  day. 

Said,  as  each  hindrance  mot  him. 

With  purpose  firm  and  true, 

“  If  on  earth  He  walked  to-day. 

What  would  Jesus  do  ?” 

It  grew  to  be  his  watchword 
In  service  or  in  fight ; 

Helped  to  keep  his  pilgrim  garb 
Unsullied,  pure,  and  white. 

For  when  temptation  lured  him 
It  nerved  him  through  and  through 
To  ask  this  simple  question: 

•  -  “What  would  Jesus  do?” 

Now,  if  it  be  our  purpose 
To  walk  where  Christ  hM  led, 

To  follow  in  His  footsteps  > 

With  ever  careful  tread ; 

O  let  this  be  our  watchword, 

A  watchword  pure  and  true. 

To  ask  in  each  temptation : 

“What  would  Jesus  do?” 

—Golden  Rule  Prayer. 

LIKE  JESUS. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  pledge  is  a  model  of 
Christian  manliness  and  strength  and  humility' : 
“Trusting  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  strength, 

I  promise  Him  that  I  will  do  whatsoever  He 
would  like  to  have  me  do;  that  I  will  read 
my  Bible  every  day,  and  that  just  so  far  as  I 
know  I  will  endeavor  to  lead  a  Christian  life.” 

Can  anything  be  better  for  a  young  man  than 
this  ?  Jesus  Christ  for  one’ s  model,  the  Bible 
for  one’s  guide,  and  a  Christian  life  one’s  aim. 
To  follow’  Christ  is  the  most  glorious  calling. 
He  is  the  one  perfect  Man.  His  life  is  the  one 
blessed  life.  His  character  is  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  the  ages.  His  words  are  the 
wisdom  and  truth  of  God.  His  claims  are 
divinely  great.  His  promises  are  more  precious 
than  gold.  His  service  is  supremely  blessed, 
and  His  rewards  are  eternal  life. 

He  was  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  the  incar¬ 
nate  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  sinners. 
Faith  in  Him  has  eternal  assurance.  A  life  of 
faith%i8  the  only  worthy  life  of  an  immortal 
being.  In  Him  one  has  all  and  is  in  all. 

The  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God,  by  which  a 
young  man  cleanses  his  way.  Prayer  is  com¬ 
munion  with  God,  the  highest  privilege.  Wor¬ 
ship  is  supremest  service.  Love  is  exhaustless 
delight.  For  a  young  man  to  follow  Christ  not 
only  beautifies  his  youth,  but  increases  in  bless¬ 
ing  as  years  go  on,  until  he  receives  the  crown 
of  life.  What  desire,  or  pride,  or  ambition,  or 
glory  of  earth  can  compare  with  this?  This 
only  is  life,  the  highest  and  best,  and  the  end, 
life  eternal.  Who  can  be  ashamed  of  Jesus? 
There  can  be  no  manliness  in  such  a  spirit. 

See  the  young  Christian !  His  body  is  pure, 
and  a  fit  temple  for  the  Holy  Spirit.  His  mind 
is  filled  with  sweet  and  noble  thoughts.  His 
heart  is  inspired  with  holy  desires  and  affections. 
His  conscience  is  clear  with  divine  forgiveness 
and  approbation.  God  loves  him;  all  the  good 
love  him.  He  lives  royally,  divinely.  His  life 
will  bless  his  fellows,  and  the  world  will  be 
better  for  his  having  lived  in  it,  and  after  death, 
blessings  shall  follow  him. 

REVISED  VERSION  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

Whatever  shall  be  the  verdict  of  the  English- 
speaking  world  about  the  common  use  of  the 
revision,  it  is  an  unspeakable  legacy  to  all 
who  would  have  a  clearer  and  more  exact  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  text  of  Scripture.  The  Greek  text 
from  which  it  is  made,  is  certainly  the  most 
ancient  and  the  purest,  and  the  translation  is  the 
most  correct  that  the  scholarship  of  the  Church 
can  give.  It  is  consistent,  and  by  many,  re¬ 
garded  as  even  too  literal.  The  changes  made 
are  instructive,  and  often  throw  light  on  a 
passage  which  gives  it  a  fulness  and  richness  of 
meaning  it  did  not  have  in  King  James*  Ver¬ 
sion.  And  often  the  marginal  reading  is  still 
more  suggestive. 

Every  student  of  the  Bible,  if  not  every  read¬ 
er,  should  avail  himself  of  this  valuable  help. 
This  is  the  very  first  thing  to  be  consulted. 
With  it  one  need  not  be  a  Greek  scholar,  yet 
may  be  sure  that  he  gets  the  exact  force  of  the 
Greek  word  in  its  place. 

An  example  is  at  hand  in  our  morning’s  read¬ 
ing  of  1  Tim.  vi.  In  verse  5,  for  “gain  is  godli¬ 
ness,”  the  revision  gives  it  “godliness  is  a  way 
of  gain;”  verse  10,  for  “the  love  of  money  is  the 
root  of  all  evil,”  “a  root  of  all  kinds  of  evil;” 
verse  12,  for  “professed  a  good  profession,” 
“confessed  the  good  confession;”  verse  14,  for 
“ unrebukable, ”  “without  reproach;”  and  verse 
19  for  “lay  hold  on  eternal  life,”  “on  the  life 
which  is  life  indeed.”  Every  one  of  these 
changes  is  suggestive  and  helpful  to  a  correct 
understanding  of  the  text. 

For  another  illustration  take  the  word  “cony 
versation,  ”  which  appears  eighteen  times  ill 
King  James,  and  in  every  instance  gives  a  too 
limited  meaning  of  the  original,  whereas  in 
I  the  revision  its  full  force  is  given,  as  “manner 
of  life,  ”  “  behavior,  ”  and  “  issues  of  life,  ”  and 
in  two  instance  is  derived  from  a  different 
word,  and  means  in  Phil.  iii.  20,  “citizenship 
in  heaven,”  for  “conversation  in  heaven”; 
and  in  Heb.  xiii.  5,  “conversation  without 
carelessness,”  is  given  in  margin  of  revision  as 
“turn  of  mind  be  free  from  covetousness.” 

While  the  generation  which  has  been  brought 
up  on  King  James’  may  not  be  expected  to 
change,  yet  the  youth  of  this  generation  should 
be  brought  up  on  the  revision.  At  any  rate, 
they  should  be  furnished  with  the  revision,  and 
have  it  in  common  use.  We  cannot  advise 
them  too  strongly  to  possess  a  comparative  edi¬ 
tion  of  both  versions,  by  means  of  which  they 
can  mark  and  compare  every  change  made. 

BE  GENUINE. 

If  anything  is  weak  and  foolish  in  any  man, 
particularly  in  a  young  man,  it  is  a  false  pride, 
either  of  appearance,  or  of  condition,  or  of  wis¬ 
dom  ;  a  desire  to  seem  to  be  what  one  is  not ; 
to  be  valued  above  what  one  is  worth.  Such 
a  pride  must  have  a  fall,  sooner  or  later. 
Shams  and  counterfeits  and  veneers  will  not 
stand  the  test  of  time  and  experience. 

It  is  the  character  that  makes  the  man. 
Better  be  honest  with  one’s  self,  and  say:  “I 
am  young  and  not  wise,  and  I  am  worthy  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  I  am  in  and  of  myself.  I 
would  be  known  by  my  character  and  actions, 
and  the  world  is  before  me  to  make  a  man  of 
myself.  I  will  live  honestly  before  God,  who 
looks  on  the  heart,  and  whatsoever  He  says  is 
true  and  noble  and  of  good  report,  that  I  will 
try  to  become.”  Christian  manliness  presents 
the  highest  type  of  man.  A  Je^s  Christ’s 
I  man  is  a  man  indeed. 


RUN,  SPEAK  TO  THIS  YOUNG  MAN. 

God’s  people  were  in  captivity,  and  Jerusa¬ 
lem  and  its  temple  were  in  ruins.  To  Zerubba- 
bel,  who  was  planning  its  restoration,  God 
directs  His  angel,  saying,  “Run,  speak  to  this 
young  man,  tell  him  for  his  encouragement, 
that  Jerusalem  shall  be  inhabited  with  a  multi¬ 
tude,  and  the  Lord  will  be  a  wall  of  fire  round 
about  her,  and  the  glory  in  the  midst  of  her. 
He  shall  lay  the  foundation  of  this  house  and 
finish  it.  Who  hath  despised  the  day  of  small 
things  ?  He  shall  see  this  mountain  of  rubbish 
a  plain,  and  the  top-stone  of  the  temple  shall 
be  laid  with  shoutings  of  grace,  grace  unto  it.” 

The  Church  is  full  of  young  Zerubbabels, 
and  she  is  to  run  and  speak  to  them.  And 
what  shall  she  say?  First  of  all,  she  needs 
to  realize  and  to  make  him  realize  that  he 
is  a  young  man.  He  has  in  him  the  elements 
of  a  man,  the  making  of  a  man,  the  raw  material 
out  of  which  men  are  made,  and  this  is  to  be 
qualified  by  the  word  “young,”  because  the 
process  of  man-making  is  now  going  on. 

A  boy,  being  asked  what  he  was  good  for, 
made  this  capital  reply,  “Good  to  make  a  man 
of.”  He  was  an  undeveloped  man.  There  is 
net  disparagement  in  calling  him  “young.” 
There  is  no  sin  in  being  young,  rather  is  it  a 
great  privilege;  the  opportunity  of  life.  Out  of 
this  one  will  grow,  must  grow  all  too  soon. 
It  would  be  an  unspeakable  calamity  to  be  born 
as  in  mature  life.  The  greatest  luxury  in  life 
is  in  growing,  in  learning,  in  developing. 
Growth  is  necessary  to  happiness  here'  and 
eternally.  Heaven  would  not  be  heaven  if  its 
inhabitants  did  not  grow  forever. 

The  most  important  thing  to  the  young  man 
just  now  is  his  growth,  which  is  to  him  an 
inestimable  possession.  The  wisest  thing  he  can 
now  do  is  to  recognize  his  growth.  The  man¬ 
liest  thing  he  can  do  is  to  act  as  a  young  man. 
His  friends  do  well  also  to  remember  that  he 
is  the  father  of  the  man  in  him,  almost  grown, 
which  they  should  recognize  and  reverence.  If 
he  should  touch  his  hat  to  the  aged,  they  do 
well  to  return  the  salute. 

A  prominent  educator,  called  on  to  address  a 
company  of  youth  who  were  seated  on  the  plat¬ 
form,  hesitated  whether  he  should  turn  his 
back  to  the  congregation  and  face  the  youth, 
or  to  address  the  youth  and  leave  the  congrega¬ 
tion  to  themselves;  but  he  concluded  to  do  the 
former.  In  facing  them,  he  faced  the  future. 
When  Wellington  went  back  to  Eton  after 
Waterloo,  he  said  to  the  boys,  “Waterloo  was 
won  at  Eton.” 

Youth  is  the  optimistic  period.  The  world, 
life,  heaven,  everything,  and  the  best  of  every¬ 
thing,  are  before  it.  One  is  buoyant,  brave, 
cheerful,  and  hopeful.  He  dares  attempt  what 
man  has  done,  and  greater  things.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  of  his  growth  that  one  has  the  highest 
expectations  of  the  young  man,  and  the  highest 
hopes  of  him.  The  outlook  for  him  is  glori¬ 
ous.  His  friends  may  well  be  very  anxious  to 
have  him  choose  wisely,  and  aim  at  the  high¬ 
est  and  the  best.  If  he  is  warned  to  beware 
where  others  have  fallen,  it  is  not  to  find  fault 
with  him,  but  to  help  him  and  save  him  from 
evil.  He  cannot  overestimate  the  value  to  him- 
sef  and  to  others  of  his  own  youth.  He  will  be 
strongly  tempted  to  discount  it,  and  to  say, 
“There’s  time  enough  yet,”  and  “Wait  until  I 
am  older.”  To  undervalue  time  is  to  squander 
it,  not  considering  that  time  is  the  youth’s 
great  opportunity,  and  that*'a  day  gained  or 
lost  in  youth  means  more  than  any  other  day 
thereafter  ever  can  mean.  A  young  man  may 
compound  his  time  and  talents  and  opportuni¬ 
ties,  and  produce  marvelous  results  in  ability 
and  acquirement  and  character. 

Life  is  as  a  journey  in  which  there  is  no  turn¬ 
ing  back,  at  whose  beginning  one  has  diamonds 
strewn  along  his  pathway,  to  pick  up  at  pleas¬ 
ure.  A  little  ways  on  these  end,  and  pearls 
begin.  Further  on  these  end,  and  gold  appears; 
then  silver,  then  copper,  then  iron,  and  at  last 
.dust  only  remains.  Vanity  is  his  portion  who 
neglects  the  opportunities  of  youth.  Had 
Zerubbabel  neglected  the  day  of  small  things, 
he  never  would  have  removed  the  mountains  of 
rubbish  and  rebuilt  Jerusalem. 

Loss  of  anything  in  youth,  is  not  only  so 
much  lost  out  of  life  at  its  best  estate,  but  it 
is  loss  in  the  quality  and  power  of  all  one’s 
future.  Disuse  is  weakness  and  death,  while 
gain  is  gain  compounded.  And  along  the  way 
of  life,  as  the  bank  window,  is  the  inexorable 
warning,  “No  mistakes  rectified  here.”  Within 
every  youth  are  the  appetites  and  desires  and 
beliefs  which  shall  make  and  control  the  man ; 
and  they  are  even  now  being  dwarfed  or  de¬ 
veloped. 

It  is  because  he  is  yoting,  and  never  can  be 
young  again,  that  the  young  man  needs  words 
of  soberness,  as  well  as  of  courage  and  hope. 
It  is  now  or  never  with  him,  and  not  whenever 
he  will.  It  is  to  day,  and  never  to-morrow 
that  he  makes  of  himself  a  man. 

The  young  are  full  of  vital  power,  overflow¬ 
ing  with  animal  spirits,  anxious  to  do  some¬ 
thing,  ambitious  to  be  somebody,  alert  in  mind, 
quick  to  catch  an  idea,  full  of  enthusiasm,  and 
inspiring  in  effort.  Let  him  consecrate  his 
youth  to  Christ,  and  he  will  be  a  joy  to  all  who 
know  him ;  kindle  in  him  a  holy  zeal,  and  his 
life  will  be  a  delight  to  God  and  men.  There  is 
nothing  more  beautiful  in  this  world  than  to 
see  a  young  man  walking  upright,  firm,  and 
straightforward  in  the  truth. 

So,  when  we  say  to  the  young  man,  “  You  are 
young,”  we  mean  no  disparagement,  but  to  re- 
>mind  him  of  his  opportunity  and  his  glory, 
while  there  may  be  in  our  voice  a  shade  of  fear 
and  caution,  for  their  is  another  side  to  youth, 
and  what  ought  to  be  its  hope  and  glory  may 
become  its  shame  and  ruin.  Youth  is  apt  to  be 
thoughtless,  and  for  this  reason  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  reckless.  His  youth  is  his  greatest 
danger.  A  mistake  here,  may  be  not  only  life 
long,  but  eternity  long. 

Solomon,  from  the  saddest  experience,  writes 
to  the  young  man:  “Rejoice,  O  young  man,  in 
thy  youth,  and  let  thy  heart  cheer  thee  in  the 
days  of  thy  youth,  and  walk  in  the  ways  of 
thine  heart  and  in  the  sight  of  thine  eyes ;  but 
know  thou  that  for  all  these  things  God  will 
bring  thee  into  judgment.”  Let  God  and 
eternity  be  in  all  your  ways.  Heart’s  desires 
and  pleasure’s  sights  are  to  be  weighed  in  the 
balance.  Thoughtlessness  in  the  present,  and 
recklessness  of  the  future,  will  have  a  fearful 
harvest. 

Youth  is  the  very  best  time  to  remember  God. 
Instead  of  saying,  “Time  enough  yet,”  and 
“  Other  days  are  coming,  ”  he  should  say,  “  Other 
days  are  coming,  and  I  will  prepare  for  them, 
that  they  be  not  evil.”  Youth  is  swiftly  pass¬ 
ing  away,  and  what  he  does  must  be  done 
quickly.  And  if  any  one  would  say  anything  to 
the  young  man,  or  do  anything  for  him,  he 
must  do  it  immediately.  He  must  run  and 
speak  to  him,  and  there  is  not  a  moment  to 
lose.  Speak  to  him  kindly,  earnestly,  encour¬ 
agingly,  and  lovingly,  and  bid  him  “Seek  first 
the  kingdom  of  God,  ”  and  to  love  for  the  “  high 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.”  S.  W.  P. 

Skepticism  enforces  a  credulity  which  is  truly 
monstrous  to  the  sober  reason  of  Christians;  a 
credulity  which  is  capable  of  but  one  explana¬ 
tion,  namely,  a  resolve  to  dethrone  reason 
sooner  than  accept  Christ. — President  Alvah 
Hovey,  D.D  I 


PREVENTING  EVIL  WITH  GOOD. 

It  is  as  true  now  as  in  the  day  of  Isaac 
Watts,  that 

“  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 
For  idle  bands  to  do.” 

Herein  is  the  secret  of  much  of  the  mischief 
done  by  the  young.  For  want  of  something 
better  to  do,  or  for  want  of  direction  in  doing 
anything,  they  do  the  evil  which  presents  itself. 
Bad  habits  will  be  formed  where  good  habits  are 
not  directly  instilled.  Time  must  be  occupied  in 
some  way,  well  or  ill,  and  it  is  sure  to  be  ill,  if 
Satan  is  not  prevented  or  thwarted.  And  in 
dealing  with  young  people,  it  is  particularly 
true  that  “an  ounce  of  prevention  is  better 
than  a  pound  of  cure.” 

If  their  time  be  usefully  and  pleasantly  occu¬ 
pied,  through  the  wise  plans  of  their  elders, 
there  will  be  little  chance  for  mischief.  If 
young  men  are  to  be  kept  away  from  the  saloon, 
some  other  more  inviting  place  must  be  open  to 
them.  If  they  find  home  the  “dearest  spot  on 
earth,”  all  is  well.  But  if  they  desire  com¬ 
panionship  elsewhere,  then  let  it  be  in  good 
company,  and  under  the  most  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances.  They  may  well  be  provoked  by 
the  everlasting  “don’t,”  which  meets  them  at 
every  turn  in  some  households.  Something 
I  must  be  given  them  to  do  ;_and  where  ihe 
I  family  fails,  the  Church  should  step  in  and 
occupy  their  time  and  thoughts. 

A  little  boy,  who  had  played  all  his  plays  and 
done  everything  he  could  think  of  to  occupy 
himself  rightly,  went  to  his  mother  and  asked : 

“  Mother,  what  can  I  do  ?”  He  had  come  to  the 
border-line  of  danger,  and  needed  help  to  keep 
him  from  mischief. 

So  if  young  people  are  to  be  kept  from  ques¬ 
tionable  associations  and  amusements,  in  which 
are  the  beginnings  of  dangerous  evils,  they  must 
be  preoccupied  with  something  else.  They  are 
full  of  animal  spirits,  which  must  have  some 
vent.  Direct  them  aright,  and  they  will  work 
for  good  with  all  the  strength  and  enthusiasm 
of  youth.  Let  as  much  time  and  effort  be 
spent  in  giving  them  something  good  and  pleas¬ 
ant  to  do,  as  would  be  spent  in  turning  them 
from  evil,  and  they  will  not  fall  into  evil. 
Often  they  engage  in  doubtful  things  from 
sheer  want  of  something  to  do.  From  want  of 
society  they  seek  evil  companionship.  Satan  is 
always  social. 

In  many  of  our  towns  and  villages  there  are 
no  libraries,  and  there  is  nothing  going  on  to 
occupy  the  week  day  evenings  of  the  young 
^ecple.  The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  makes 
provision  for  Sunday,  but  not  for  the  rest  of  the 
week.  Their  spiritual  wants  are  well  met,  and 
partly  their  social,  but  no  provision  is  made  for 
mental  or  literary  culture.  Here  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  preoccupy  the  other  evenings  of  the 
week,  and  to  prevent  evil  with  good.  , 

Many,  also,  will  feel  the  need  of  such  culture, 
and  seek  it  eagerly,  who  will  not  be  attracted 
by  anything  solely  religious.  Many  who  would 
not  become  either  active  or  associate  members 
of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  would  gladly 
engage  in  literary  work.  If  such  can  be 
brought  into  contact  with  the  members  of  the 
Society,  and  be  pleasantly  occupied  in  this 
way,  they  are  kept  from  evil  and  the  way  of 
the  Lord  is  prepared  for  them. 

With  these  ideas  in  view,  the  writer  many 
years  ago  organized  a  society  in  his  church  for 
the  social  and  mental  and  spiritual  culture  of 
its  members,  through  all  proper  methods  of 
association  and  usefulness,  with  several  com¬ 
mittees  like  those  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
organization,  and  with  the  important  addition 
of  a  Committee  on  Literary  Culture.  The 
society  met  once  in  two  weeks,  socials  inter¬ 
vening,  during  the  autumn  and  winter,  for  lit¬ 
erary  culture.  The  meetings  were  under  the 
direction  of  the  Literary  Committee,  which 
prepared  the  programme  and  assigned  parts. 
For  a  long  time  an  evening  was  occupied  with 
some  author,  with  a  sketch  of  his  life  and 
review  of  his  books,  and  readings  and  recita¬ 
tions  from  his  works.  A  paper  was  also  edited, 
essays  read,  continued  stories  written,  besides 
dialogues,  tableaux,  etc.  ' 

Other  evenings  were  spent  in  debates  and  in 
drill  in  parliamentary  practice.  At  times  sides 
were  chosen,  which  conducted  alternate  meet¬ 
ings  in  a  healthy  rivalry.  These  meetings  were 
fully  atteuded,  and  interesting  and  profitable  to 
a  high  degree.  The  young  people  gave  their 
time  to  preparation  for  them,  and  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  them  with  pleasure,  and  dssired  no 
other  entertainment. 

Marked  talent  was  developed,  both  in  writ¬ 
ing  and  speaking,  and  the  meetings  proved  a 
great  success,  and  solved  the  question  fully  of 
keeping  the  young  people  out  of  evil,  for  they 
offered  something  better.  These  meetings  con¬ 
tinued  for  six  years,  and  are  spoken  of  to-day 
by  those  who  engaged  in' them,  as  among  the 
most  pleasant  and  profitable  experiences  of  their 
lives,  and  their  fruit  abides  in  the  community. 

And  there  is  abundant  material  in  any  con¬ 
gregation  for  such  a  work  waiting  development, 
and  the  church,‘if  it  be  wise,  will  take  charge 
of  its  development.  Let  a  Committee  on  Lit¬ 
erary  Culture  be  appointed  by  the  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Society,  whose  duty^shall  be  to  advance 
the  literary  culture  of  the  members  by  all  wise 
and  proper  methods,  as  an  aid  and  adjunct  to 
its  spiritual  work,  but  not  as  a  substituie  for  iti 
And  it  will  be  wise  to  invite  the>  participation 
of  all  who  are  willing  to  associate  with  them 
for  this  object. 

THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  AND  CHRISTIAN 
ENDEATOR. 

The  last  Assembly  welcomed  heartily  the 
Christian  Endeavor  and  other  young  people’s 
societies  in  the  Church,  and  bade  them  an 
earnest  Godspeed  in  their  work.  Recognizing 
their  importance,  it  ordered  the  Presbyteries  to 
appoint  Committees  on  Young  People’s  Socie¬ 
ties,  which  should  have  their  interests  in 
charge.  Many  of  the  Presbyteries  have  already 
organized  Presbyterial  societies,  and  all  should 
do  so  at  the  earliest  moment.  Presbyterial 
gatherings  of  the  young  people  will  educate 
them  in  the  work  of  the  Church,  and  promote 
loyalty  to  her  interests,  besides  awakening  an 
interest  in  missions  and  producing  direct  re¬ 
sults  in  systematic  contributions. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  will  so  far 
fail  of  its  object,  if  it  does  not  promote  an  in¬ 
terest  in  and  gifts  to  missions  by  its  members. 
The  plan  suggested  by  Dr.  Fulton,  of  pledging 
two  cents  a  week  per  member  for  missions,  has 
been  adopted  by  a  great  many  societies,  and 
pledge  books  will  be  furnished  by  either  of  the 
Boards  of  Foreign  or  Home  Missions. 

The  Foreign  Board  propose  that  a  number  of 
societies  combine  to  support  a  missionary,  the 
missionary  sending  them  a  letter  twice  a  year. 
Ten  are  now  supported  in  this  way.  In  order 
to  this,  it  is  important  that  Presbyterial  socie¬ 
ties  be  organized,  which  shall  unite  in  support¬ 
ing  a  missionary. 

The  Home  Missionary  Board  asks  the  societies 
to  unite  thus  in  supporting  a  Home  Missionary, 
or  to  aid  in  building  chapel  school-houses,  or 
to  support  scholarships.  For  a  day  scholar, 
ten  to  twenty-five  dollars  is  needed,  and  for  a 
boarding  scholar,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred. 
Letters  will  be  sent  to  the  societies  suppoeting 
a  scholar.  Full  information  concerning  these 
scholars  may  be  obtained  from  the.  Boards. 
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THE  JUNIOR  SOCIETY. 

If  there  be  need  of  a  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
for  Young  People,  and  its  work  be  blessed,  there 
is  also,  and  much  more,  need  of  a  Junior  Soci¬ 
ety  for  the  children.  The  growth'of  a  tree  be¬ 
gins  from  a  seed,  and  takes  its  bent  from  the 
twig.  Put  off  the  religious  training  of  children 
until  their  teens,  and  the  best  opportunity  of 
their  lives  has  been  lost.  By  that  !age.,they 
should  be  active  members  of,  the  Church.  If 
children  are  to'grou'  up  Christians,  there  must 
be  Christian  nurture  from  infancy.  The  ideal 
is  that  they  be  so  trained  that.they  shall  not 
know  the  time^when  they  were,not’Chri8tians. 
Sunday-school  teachers  often  try  to  do  some¬ 
thing  of  this  kind  of  training,  but  they  have 
no  organization  for  it. 

Let  the  Church  neglect  the  training  of  the 
children  until  they  are  fourteen,  and  she  has 
lost  her  hold  of  them.  Let  them  be  properly 
trained  before  that  age,  and  the  training  work 
of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  is  already 
largely  done.  Such  children^^do  not  have  to  be 
bridged  over  any  gap. 

The  Junior  Society  meets  just  this  want, 
and  meets  it  wisely.  In  many  churches  one 
will  have  to  begin  at  the  bottom,  and  such  a 
society  will  be- -all-  -that  can  be  organized  at 
first.  In  general,  if  one  would  accoitipiish  any 
reform,  or  do  any  great  work,  he  must  organ¬ 
ize  and  train  a  generation  for  it  from  childhood. 

A  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  teaching 
and  training.  Teaching  is  telling  a  truth,  and 
training  is  causing  one  to  believe  it,  and  to 
walk  in  it.  Teaching  is  telling  what  and 
how  to  do,  and  training  is  causing  it  to  be 
done,  and  in  the  best  w’ay.  Teaching  presents 
a  lifeless  copy  or  pattern,  while  training  pro¬ 
motes  life  and  growth. 

The  Junior  Society  is  a  training  school  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  the  Sunday-school,  which  is  a 
teaching  school.  One  teaches  a  lesson,  the 
other  anforces  a  topic.  One  says  know,  the 
other  do. 

The  Junior  Society  is  a  prayer  school”  and  a 
training  school  in  prayer  and  worship  and 
Christian  work.  Anything  which  pertains  to 
prayer  is  a  great  matter.  It  is  vastly  more  im¬ 
portant  that  a  child  or  youth  be  taught  to  pray 
than  that  he  be  taught  mathematics  or  geog¬ 
raphy.  Whatever  concerns  one’s  immortal  soul 
and  its  relations  to  God  and  eternity,  needs  to 
be  taught  as  early  as  possible.  This  is  the  really 
practical  thing  in  life.  “Man  shall  not  live  by- 
bread  alon4”  Prayer  and  worship  are  com¬ 
munion  with  God  and  the  highest  exercise  of 
the  human  spirit. 

The  leader  of  the  Junior  Society  has,  there¬ 
fore.  the  best  opportunity  offered  by  the 
Church,  and  one  which  demands  the  best 
talent  and  g^eat  wisdom.  Scholarship,  tact, 
and  spirituality  are  demanded  here,  and  it  may 
be  that  the  pastor  would  better  put  his  best 
effort  in  this  direction. 

The  Junior  pledge  is  a  model  one,  which  the 
children  can  understand,  and  will  take  consci¬ 
entiously  and  try  to  keep  faithfully.  The  co¬ 
operation  of  parents  is  sought  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  the  Church  on  tjie  other. 

In  teaching  to  pray,  begin  with  sentence 
prayers  taken  from  the  Bible,  and  teach  the 
children  to  turn  promises  into  prayers.  Short 
prayers,  written  or  printed,  may  be  used  at 
first  until  all  shall  become  accustomed  to  hear 
their  own  voices  in  prayer.  Then  have  the 
children  write  out  prayers  for  themselves.  The 
importance  of  this  training  will  be  readily  seen 
from  the  fact  that  none  of  the  liturgies  of  the 
Church  have  prayers  for  children.  Let  the 
posture  be  the  easiest  one,  and  one  that  shall 
best  preserve  order,  always,  of  course,  rever¬ 
ent.  Prayer  in  concert  is  also  helpful. 

The  teaching  of  Bible  truth,  and  its  practical 
application,  holds  no  inferior  place  in  the  work 
of  this  Society.  Here  is  the  place  to  drill  the 
children  in  facts  concerning  the  Bible,  such  as 
the  number  and  order  of  its  books  and  their 
origin,  in  its  doctrines  as  taught  in  the  cate¬ 
chism  and  in  the  history  of  the  Bible  and  its 
characters. 

Bible  readings  will  be  profitable,  and  they 
may  be  taught  how  to  study  the  Bible.  Some¬ 
thing  even  of  normal  work  may  be  done.  Chil¬ 
dren  may  be  interested  easily  in  missionary 
work,  and  should  be  taught,  to  pray  for  and 
contribute  to  missions;  and  training  in  sys¬ 
tematic  beneficence  is  very  important.  Give 
them  work  to  do  for  Christ  and  the  Church, 
and  guide  them  in  doing  it.  Trust  them,  and 
they  will  become  trustworthy.  They  will  take 
in  more  than  is  supposed  on  almost  any  topic. 
The  catechetical  method,  which  makes  them 
.think  and  draws  them  out,  is  the  best.  Don’t 
talk  down  to  them  or  lecture  them. 

A  change  of  programme  every  few  months 
will  help  to  renew  their  interest.  A  black¬ 
board  is  almost  a  necessity,  which  will  hold  the 
eye  and  aid  in  securing  attention,  as  well  as  in 
imparting  instruction.  Let  the  room  in  which 
the  meetings  are  held  be  just  large  enough  to 
hold  the  members,  and  well  warmed  and  light¬ 
ed,  and  the  money  invested  in  these  things  will 
be  the  best  investment  of  the  church.  The 
children  should  be  made  to  feel  that  the  organ¬ 
ization  is  theirs,  and  that  they  are  to  magnify 
their  offices,  and  they  will  have  an  esprit  de 
corps,  and  do  their  committee  work  with  a 
thoroughness  and  faithfulness  and  zeal  which 
will  shame  their  elders.  Make  promotion  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  into  the  elder  Society  a 
marked  occasion,  with  formal  dismission  and 
reception. 

Let  no  one  think  of  their  work  as  “a  day  of 
small  things.”  It  will  soon  become  a  day  of 
shoutings.  Before  it  is  realized,  children  grow 
up  and  become  leaders.  Taught  and  trained  as 
they  ought  to  be  in  the  Junior  Society,  they 
will  grow  up  into  Christ,  and  will  be  in  full 
communion  with  the  Church  before  they  are 
fourteen.  No  church,  therefore,  should  be  with¬ 
out  a  Junior  Society.  The  future  of  the  Church 
is  secure  and  glorious  if  this  work  of  training 
the  children  be  well  done. 

A  BOY’S  RELIGION. 

If  a  boy  is  a  lover  of  Jesus,  he  can’t  be  a 
church  officer  or  a  preacher,  but  he  can  be  a 
godly  boy,  in  a  boy’s  way  and  in  a  boy’s  place. 
He  ought  not  to  be  too  solemn  or  too  quiet  for 
a  boy.  He  need  not  cease  to  be  a  boy  because 
he  is  a  Christian.  He  ought  to  play  like  a  real 
boy.  But  in  all  he  ought  to  show  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  and  be  free  from  vulgarity  and  pro¬ 
fanity.  He  ought  to  despise  tobacco  and  in¬ 
toxicating  drinks.  He  ought  to  be  peaceable, 
gentle,  merciful,  and  generous.  He  ought  to 
discourage  fighting.  He  ought  to  refuse  to  be 
a  party  to  mischief,  to  persecution,  to  deceit. 
He  need  not  always  be  interrupting  a  game  to 
say  he  is  a  Christian,  but  he  ought  not  to  be 
ashamed  to  say  that  he  refuses  to  do  something 
because  it  is  wrong  or  wicked,  or  because  he 
fears  God,  or  is  a  Christian.  He  ought  to  take 
no  part  in  the  ridicule  of  sacred  things,  but 
meet  the  ridicule  of  others  with  a  bold  state¬ 
ment  that  for  the  things  of  God  he  feels  the 
deepest  reverence. — Royal  Road. 


Genius,  when  grinding,  like  a  blind  Samson, 
in  tho-prison  house  of  vice,  ultimately  perishes 
in  its  task,  and  leaves  no  heir. — William  R. 
Williams,  D.D. 


THE  EPWORTH  LEAGUE. 

This  is  the  name  of  the  society  of  the  young 
people  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which 
was  organized  in  May,  1889.  Its  ^object  is  “to 
promote  intelligence  and  loyal  piety  in  the 
young  members  and  friends  of  the  Church ;  to 
aid  them  in  the  attainment  of  purity of  heart 
and  in  constant  growth  in  grace,  and  to  train 
them  in  works  of  mercy  and, help.”  This  work 
is  carried  on  through  Departments  of  Christian 
Work,  of  Mercy  and  Help,  of  Literary  Work, 
of  Entertainment,  of  CorrespKjndence,  and  of 
Finance. 

Its  pledge  for  active  members, is  as  follows: 
“I  will  earnestly  seek  for  myself,  and  do 
what  I  can  to  .help  others  attain,  the  highest 
New  Testament  standard  of  experience  and 
life.  I  will  abstain  from  all  those  forms  of 
worldly  amusement  forbidden  by  the  Discipline 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  I  will 
attend,  so  far  as  possible,  the  rrtigious  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  chapter  and  the  church,  and  take 
some  active  part  in  them.” 

With  the  spirit  of.loyalty  to  their  institutions 
which  characterizes  their  Church,  they  have 
pushed  this  organization  with  great  zeal,  until 
it  now  numbers  5,000  chapters  and  350,000  mem¬ 
bers,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
there  are  also  2, 000  Christian  Endeavor  Societies 
in  that  denomination.  This  is  a  splendid  re¬ 
sult,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  rejoicing  to  all,  that 
the  young  people  of  this  Church  are  keeping 
step  with  those  of  other  churches  in  the  young 
people’s  crusade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  Epworth  Herald,  the  official  organ  of  the 
Epworth  League,  is  a  quarto  of  sixteen  pages, 
issued  weekly,  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  young  people  of  that  Church.  And  although 
not  quite  a  year  old,  it  has  already  40,000  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  expects  to  round  out  the  year 
with  50,000.  The  zeal  with  which  the  Meth- 
i  odists  push  the  publications  of  their  own  Church, 
has  in  it  a  lessen  for  other  denominations. 

S.  W.  P. 

THE  SINS  OF  ONE’S  YOUTH. 

There  is  something  very  sad  as  well  as  in¬ 
structive  in  David’s  prayer,  “Remember  not  the 
sins  of  my  youth.”  Zophar,  in  the  Book  of  Job 
says,  “His  bones  are  full  of  the  sins  of  his 
youth.”  Not  only  can  bodily  diseases  be  traced 
to  the  indiscretions  and  disobedience  of  youth, 
but  also  confirmed  habits  and  overmastering 
sins  and  hardened  guilt. 

It  is  a  fateful  truth  that  “  whatsoever  a  man 
soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.”  Sow  a 
thought  and  reap  a  desire ;  sow  a  desire,  and 
reap  an  act;  sow  an  act,  and  reap  a  habit;  sow 
a  habit,  and  reap  a  life ;  sow  a  life,  and  rsap  an 
eternity.  The  reaping  must  be  the  same  in 
kind,  and  manifold  in  degree. 

These  sins  of  youth  will  have  their  revenge  in 
bodily  ailments  and  mental  associations  and 
spiritual  temptations.  Grace  does  not  affect 
them,  nor  can  one  grow  out  of  them.  The 
stains  and  sears  and  crooks  remain  through  all 
the  growth.  God  may  have  forgiven  them,  but 
one  cannot  forget  them,  nor  cease  to  blush  at 
their  remembrance.  Most  of  the  sins  of  age  are 
but  the  outbursts  of  the  pent-up  sins  of  youth. 
It  is  found  that  the  large  majority  of  criminals 
become  such  before  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
At  that  age  one  becomes  cautious  and  takes 
fewer  risks.  So  also  do  the  large  majority  of 
those  who  become  Christians  follow  Christ  in 
youth. 

The  only  explanation  of  the  sudden  fall  of 
some  Christians,  is  that  they  were  overcome  by 
the  accumulated  force  of  the  hidden  sins  of 
youth.  The  psalmist  made  God  his  portion  from 
his  youth,  and  became  “a  man  after  God’s  own 
heart.”  Yet  the  sins  of  youth  overcame  him  at 
times  of  great  temptation,  and  brought  forth 
.such  bitter  fruit  in  his  sons,  that  the  heart-bro¬ 
ken  cry  was  forced  from  him  concerning  Absa¬ 
lom  :  “  Is  the  young  man  safe  ?” 

Nothing  is  more  blessed  than  to  be  able  to  say 
of  a  young  man,  “He  is  safe,”  sound  in  growth. 
One  does  not  care  to  ask  so  much,  “Does  he 
inherit  wealth?”  “Is  he  well  educated?”  “Is 
he  smart?”  as  “Is  he  safe?”  “Can  he  be  trust¬ 
ed?”  Trusted  with  himself  and  his  future,  as 
well  as  with  property  and  confidence.  A  mer¬ 
chant  could  find  any  number  of  boys  who  were 
said  to  be  smart,  but  only  one  who  was  faith¬ 
ful. 

To  be  able  to  say  that  a  young  man  is  safe, 
ne  must  have  formed  a  character  for  manliness 
and  godliness,  which  promises  a  fixed  course  of 
right  thought  and  action  and  life  with  corre¬ 
sponding  growth. 

And  nothing  except  the  regenerating  grace 
of  God  can  so  change  and  fix  ihe  character  and 
life.  No  young  man  can  save  himself,  nor  can 
it  be  said  of  him  that  he  is  safe,  until  he  is 
saved  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  sins  of  youth  will 
bring  forth  a  harvest  of  sins  in  after  life,  unless 
the  grace  of  God  intervenes. 

WHISPERERS  AND  GIGGLERS. 

Every  Christian  Endeavor  Society  is  afflicted 
with  these  disturbers  of  its  peace.  They  gen¬ 
erally  go  in  couples  and  sit  together,  and  keep 
up  a  continual  buzzing.  They  always  seem  to 
have  something  important  to  tell  each  other, 
and  to  find  something  to  laugh  at  in  every  inci¬ 
dent.  At  school  and  at  church  and  on  the 
streets,  they  act  in  the  same  way,  so  that  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  is  in  no  way  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  conduct,  except  it  be  to 
mend  it. 

This  is  not  so  much  a  sin  on  their  part,  as 
an  infirmity.  It  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  an 
overflow  of  animal  spirits,  or  by  bashfulness, 
or  by  excitability  and  nervousness,  and  some¬ 
times  by  an  inborn  lawlessness.  They  who  are 
so  afflicted  do  not  mean  to  be  ungentlemanly  or 
unladylike;  they  are  not  often  irreverent  at 
heart,  but  are  sincerely  interested,  and  want 
to  do  right.  They  lack  self-control.  Give  them 
something  to  do,  and  they  will  work  with  the 
best  according  to  their  age. 

Generally,  however,  they  are  immature,  and 
in  mental  discipline  younger  than  their  years. 
If  rebuked  publicly,  they  may  heed  it,  but 
oftener  will  resent  it.  Private  exhortation,  if 
kindly  given,  will  reach  their  consciences,  and 
for  awhile,  at  least,  work  reform.  Something 
can  be  dune  by  separating  them,  or  by  seating 
them  where  they  will  be  under  restraint.  Yet 
they  are  irrepressible.  Often  they  are  so  warm¬ 
hearted  and  so  original  that  one  can  but  love 
them  and  smile  at  them. 

What  shall  be  done  with  them?  Ask  them  to 
stay  away?  No!  They  want  to  come,  and  it  is 
to  help  and  train  just  such  weak  ones  that  the 
Society  exists.  There  is  great  good  in  them  if 
they  are  only  well  trained.  Be  gentle  with 
them,  and  very  charitable.  Have  long  patience. 
They  will  grow  out  of  this  condition,  and  in  a 
few  years  will  astonish  all  who  knew  their 
former  state.  The  writer  well  remembers  some 
of  this  class,  who  tried  his  patience  greatly, 
and  who  are  now  earnest  and  devoted  Christian 
workers. 

Sometimes  the  fault  is  partly  that  of  the 
parents ;  but  under  any  circumstances  be 
patient  with  them.  The  Prayer-meeting  Com¬ 
mittee  will  have  need  of  much  wisdom  and 
grace  in  correcting  their  evils.  Perhaps  the 
best  way  to  stop  whispering  and  laughing  is  by 
making  the  meeting  so  interesting  and  spiritual 
that  no  one  can  think  of  anything  else. 


GIFTS. 

The  excuse  is  often  made  for  not  engaging 
in  or  doing  a  thing,  that  one  has  no  gift  for  it; 
and  indiscriminate  fault  is  often  found  because 
one  will  not  do  a  thing  for  which  he  is  unquali¬ 
fied. 

A  Roman  Catholic  bishop  was  once  heard  to 
comfort  or  excuse  those  who  had  not  taken 
prizes  at  a  seminary  commencement,  that  they 
did  not  all  receive  prizes,  not  because  they  had 
not  all  been  studious  and  faithful,  but  because 
they  were  not  all  equally  endowed  by  nature. 
And  there  was  no  little  truth  in  this.  We 
have  “gifts  differing  according  to  the  grace 
of  God,”  both  in  the  church  and  out  of  it.  It 
is  well  to  recognize  this  diversity  of  gifts,  and 
to  make  use  of  it. 

Saint  Paul  illustrates  this  by  the  different 
members  of  the  body,  each  having  its  own 
place  and  work,  and  each  vitally  necessary  in 
its  place,  so  that  if  one  suffers  or  fails,  all  are 
affected.  They  who  have  no  gift  for  one  thing, 
may  conclude  that  they  have  not  a  gift  for 
anything,  and  therefore  do  nothing.  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  put  the  square  peg  in  a  round 
place. 

If  one  has  capacity,  it  may  be  developed,  and 
one  may  fit  himself  for  service  in  many  ways. 
Even  a  gift  left  idle  will  be  useless,  if  not  lost. 
One  has  not  a  gift  for  speaking  in  meeting  as 
another,  yet  this  may  also  be  an  acquisition. 
One  has  not  a  gift  for  prayer,  yet  all  can  pray, 
and  the  sincerity  is  the  measure  of  the  value 
of  a  prayer. 

In  every  Christian  Endeavor  Society  there 
will  be  a  diversity  of  gifts,  and  all  of  tlu  m  may 
be  used  in  its  work.  The  success  of  the  Society 
depends  largely  in  putting  every  member  at 
his  own  work.  One  will  make  a  good  presi¬ 
dent,  another  a  good  secretary,  another  finds 
his  place  on  the  Lookout  Committee,  another 
on  the  Prayer-ineeing  Committee,  another  has 
skill  at  socials,  another  at  music,  another  is  in¬ 
terested  in  missions,  another  has  a  taste  for 
arranging  flowers,  another  has  skill  in  nursing 
the  sick,  another  can  distribute  tracts,  another 
is  specially  interested  in  temperance,  another 
can  gather  scholars  into  the  Sunday-school. 
Faithful  attendance  is  a  great  grace,  so  is 
quiet  attention.  There  is  something  wherein 
each  one  excels.  Give  to  every  man  his  work, 
and  all  will  be  well  done.  Tact  is  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  gifts,  and  their  use  in  their  place. 

The  Apostle  with  diversities  of  gifts  would 
have  the  same  spirit.  If  the  gift  be  consecrated 
to  Christ,  and  used  in  His  service,  it  will  have 
equal  honor  before  Him.  Be  the  deed  ever  so 
little,  or  done  to  a  little  one,  if  in  His  name, 
it  is  done  to  Him. 

”  A  servant  with  this  clause 
Makes  drudgery  divine ; 

Who  sweeps  a  room,  as  for  thy  laws. 

Makes  that  and  th’  action  fine.’’ 

"  ■■■  —  -  f 

BENEFIT  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR. 

The  following  extract  from  an  address  by 
Mr.  C.  W.  Richardson  of  Bath,  N.  Y.,  before 
the  Presbytery  of  Steuben,  shows  practically 
what  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  is  and 
does: 

Perhaps  no  better  evidence  of  the  benefit 
.and  influence  of  Christian  Endeavor  work  in  a 
church,  or  a  community,  or  to  individuals,  can 
be  furnished  than  to  relate  a  little  of  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  our  own  Society : 

Organized  October  0,  1886,  with  thirty  -  one 
members— twenty-seven  active  and  four  associ¬ 
ate  members — it  has  grown  until  the  present 
membership  is  about  one  hundred  active  and 
fifty  associate  members,  and  has  from  the  very 
start  been  a  powerful  influence  m  training 
the  young  people  to  work  for  Christ  and  the 
Church ;  and  to-day,  through  the  various  com¬ 
mittees,  the  Society  is  carrying  on  systemati¬ 
cally  nearly  all  branches  of  Christian  work. 
\Ve  have  eleven  committee,  on  which  are  more 
than  fifty  members,  to  which  is  assigned  a 
special  work,  to  report  in  writing  every  month 
the  work  done.  And  the  amount  of  the  work 
is  not  only  gratifying,  but  the  doing  of  the 
work  13  making  Christian  character  very  rap¬ 
idly,  and  developing  many  active,  consecrated, 
and  earnest  Christian  young  men  and  women. 

Many  such  have  from  time  to  time  gone  out 
from  us  and  taken  their  enthusiasm  with  them 
to  other  fields.  Having  been  educated  up  to 
active  service,  they  are  now  using  their  influ¬ 
ence  and  giving  their  energy  to  the  service  of 
Christ  wherever  they  go.  During  the  last  two 
years,  nearly  twenty  of  our  most  active  mem¬ 
bers  have  thus  moved  to  other  places.  One  w’ho 
began  his  Christian  life  with  us,  is  now  superin¬ 
tendent  of  a  large  mission  school,  and  an  active 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  ivorkec  in 
New  York  city.  Two  of  our  young  ladies 
moved  to  an  Ohio  town  where  there  was  no 
Christian  Endeavor  Society,  and  where  they 
knew  little  about  it,  and  seemed  not  to  care  to 
have  a  Society ;  but  these  young  ladies  in  their 
zeal,  persuaded  them  to  organize  one,  and  a 
short  time  after,  at  the  close  of  a  particularly 
good  meeting,  in  which  many  of  the  young 
people  had  given  testimonies  or  offered  prayer, 
one  of  the  elders  of  the  church  grasped  the 
young  lady  by  the  hand,  and  while  tears  rolled 
down  his  cheeks,  said;  “I  thank  God  for  send¬ 
ing  you  to  us,  and  for  what  tliis  Society  is  do¬ 
ing  for  our  young  people.”  Another  young  lady 
went  out  from  us  to  one  of  the  Southern  States, 
and  there  organized  a  Society. 

Our  last  Vice-President,  a  noble  and  conse¬ 
crated  Christian  young  woman,  sailed  last 
week  for  Scotland.  We  shall  soon  expect  to 
hear  that  “Scotland  is  burning”  with  Christian 
Endeavor. 

But  a  most  striking  illustration  of  the  practi¬ 
cal  working  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society, 
is  found  in  a  Society  which  one  of  our  members 
was  instrumental  in  organizing  in  a  weak  church 
in  a  small  town,  just  over  the  line  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  And  let  me  say  that  no  church  is  too 
small  or  too  weak  to  organize  a  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Society.  For  some  months  the  church 
in  question  has  been  without  a  pastor,  and  this 
Society  has  not  only  kept  up  its  own  Sunday 
evening  prayer- meeting,  but  also  the  weekly 
church  prayer-meeting  and  the  Sunday-school, 
and  held  occasional  socials,  and  is  thus  in  a 
good  degree  sustaining  the  life  of  the  church, 
which  without  this  Society  would  be  practically 
lifeless. 

About  two  and  a  half  years  ago,  the  writer 
was  led  to  confess  Christ,  and  I  can  say  to¬ 
night  that  I  am  personally  thankful  for  what 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  has  done  for 
me.  I  was  immediately  surrounded  by  many 
earnest  young  Christians,  who  took  me  into  the 
Society,  and  with  their  encouragement  and 
prayers,  I  began  in  a  feeble  way,  first,  by  read¬ 
ing  a  verse  of  Scripture,  when  it  seemed  as  if  I 
could  not  stand  on  my  feet  to  finish  the  verse. 
Thus  I  was  led  on  and  encouraged  from  week  to 
wa^k.  At  first  kept  true  to  my  duties  by  the 
pledge,  but  when  further  advanced,  the  pledge 
was  forgotten  in  my  desire  to  do  the  Master’s 
will  and  lead  souls  to  Christ.  I  know  from  my 
own  experience  that  the  young  convert  wants 
and  needs  just  the  kind  of  sympathy  and  en¬ 
couragement  he  meets  with  in  this  Society. 

NOBLE  BOYS. 

A  manly,  truthful  boy  will  shine  like  a  star 
in  any  community.  A  boy  may  possess  as  much 
of  noble  character  as  a  man.  And  there  are 
such  noble  Christian  boys,  and,  wider  and  deep¬ 
er  than  they  are  apt  to  think,  is  their  influence. 
They  are  the  king  boys  among  their  fellows, 
having  an  immense  influence  for  good,  and 
loved  and  respected  because  of  the  simple  fact 
of  living  the  truth.  Dear  boys,  do  be  truthful. 
Keep  your  word  as  absolutely  sacred.  Keep 
your  appointments  at  the  house  of  God.  Be 
known  for  your  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  the 
church  and  Sunday-school.  Be  true  in  every 
friendship.  Help  others  to  be  and  to  do  good. 
— Selected. 

Surely  nobody  can  always  know  what  is  right  f 
Yes,  you  always  can  for  to-day;  and  if  you  do 
what  you  see  of  it  to-day,  you  will  see  more  of 
it,  and  more  clearly,  to-morrow. — John  Ruskin. 


CHRISTMAN. 

By  Mrs.  J.  T.  Qreenleat. 

The  midnight  air  wag  sharp  and  chill. 

The  wearied  flocks  lay  sleeping. 

As  shepherds  on  far  Bethlehem’s  hill 
Their  lonely  watch  were  keeping. 

When  lo !  from  out  the  starry  sky, 

From  out  the  flelds  Elysian, 

There  burst  upon  the  raptured  eye 
A  bright  angelic  vision. 

While  on  the  air. 

In  accents  rare. 

Was  heard  the  old  sweet  story. 

Of  Jesus  born 
On  Christmas  morn. 

The  Lord  of  light  and  glory. 

And  while  the  shepherds  upward  gazed 
And  shook  with  fear  and  trembling. 

They  suddenly  were  sore  amazed 
At  heavenly  host  assembling. 

While  from  afar  was  beard  the  ring 
Of  voice  seraphic  crying. 

“  To  you  this  day  is  horn  a  King, 

He’s  in  a  manger  lying.” 

Glad  news  of  love 
From  heaven  above. 

The  messenger  came  bringing. 

Of  peace  on  earth. 

Good  will  to  men, 
IiTtcn^liplecitial  ringing. 

A  star  more  bright  thanall  the  rest, 

A  glittering  star,  and  guiding. 

Shone  out  that  holiest  night  and  best 
On  wise  men  all  confiding. 

And  lo !  the  s'Ar  before  them  went. 

As  onward  they  were  pressing. 

And  to  tl^i£  jMth  a  radiance  lent 
Effulgence  xiossessing. 

If  ill  to  the  inn 
Where  lay  within 
The  liabe  in  cradle  manger. 

It  came  and  stoo<l 
Willie  magi  good 
BebTeld  the  holy  stranger. 

Rich  frankiacense  and  myrrh  they  brought 
And  laid  before  the  Saviour, 

And  bowed  before  the  Christ  they’d  sought 
With  reverent  behavior. 

And  on  their  knees  they  humbly  fell 
In  praise  and  adoration. 

And  in  their  souls  did  joy  up-well 
As  they  made  dedication. 

They  brought  of  gold 
And  jewels  old 
Full  oriental  measures. 

And  at  the  feet 
Of  infant  sweet 

They  poured  their  richest  treasures. 

O  bells,  your  carols  sweet  and  wild 
Ripg  out,  and  still  keep  ringing. 

Ring  out  in  honor  to  the  Child 
Who  “  peace  on  earth  ”  came  bringing. 

O  harp  and  viol,  sound  your  strains. 

And  organ  tones  loud  pealing 
Sound  praises  to  the  Lord  who  reigns. 

His  love  through  Christ  revealing. 

Let  every  voice 
And  tongue  rejoice. 

And  tell  once  more  the  story 
Of  Jesus  born 
On  Christmas  morn. 

The  Lord  of  light  and  glory. 

Owego,  N.  Y. 


In  the  introduction  of  the  report  of  the  De¬ 
cennial  Anniversary  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society,  Secretary  Baer  says: 

“Throughout  the  convention,  the  current  of 
thought  turned  toward  the  breadth  of  the 
Endeavor  movement.  Its  wide  outreach  has 
been  unexpected  and  unsought  by  its  human 
leaders;  God’s  hand  has  caused  its  swift,  con¬ 
tinuous,  and  irresistible  progress,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  may  well  pause  and  consider  what  He 
has  wrought.  In  the  dawning  light  of  its  sec¬ 
ond  decade,  the  extent  of  Christian  Endeavor- 
stands  out  with  startling  clearness,  a  portent 
of  disaster  to  the  hosts  of  sin,  a  pledge  and 
prophecy  of  victories  for  the  army  of  the  Cross. 

But  bigness  is  not  greatness ;  and  the  deeper 
currents  of  thought  at  Portland  were  concerned 
with  the  depth  and  volume  of  this  movement, 
as  well  as  with  its  area  and  surface.  “There  is 
an  increasing  power  here!”  was  the  universal 
and  oft-expressed  conviction.  Such  an  anni¬ 
versary  is  a  natural  opportunity  for  reflection 
and  philosophizing,  a  time  when  we  instinc¬ 
tively  seek  explanation  for  things  which  have 
become  commonplace,  like  the  rapid  growth  of 
these  societies.  Under  such  circumstances,  a 
self  -  conscious  analysis  becomes  allowable. 
What  was  revealed  by  it  ?  A  strong  grasp  upon 
simple,  evangelical,  evangelistic  Gospel  truth; 
a  desire  to  have  more  complete  and  practical 
knowledge  of  the  Bible;  an  outlook  upon  work 
bounded  only  by  the  entire  conquest  of  this 
world  for  Christ ;  a  sense  of  comradeship  in  His 
army,  not  breaking  down  regimental  lines, 
but  pervading  all  brigades  and  divisions;  a 
common  longing  for  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  a  full  dependence  upon  His  presence  to 
make  effective  all  organization — to  reveal,  in¬ 
terpret,  and  emphasize  such  thoughts,  was  the 
blessed  mission  of  this  recent  meeting.” 

Finish  thy  work ;  the  time  is  short, 

-  The  sw^-;  in  the  west.  __  _ _ _ 

The  nigh coming  down ;  till  then 
Think  not  of  rest. 

Finish  thy  work ;  then  go  in  peace. 

Life’s  battle  fought  and  won ; 

Hear  from  the  throne  the  Master’s  voice, 

"  Well  done,  well  done !” 

FIDELITY  AND  FELLOWSHIP. 

WHY  SHOnliD  WE  NOT  HAVE  BOTH? 

What  is  wanted  in  the  ideal  young  people’s 
society  is  denominational  loyalty  and  inter 
denominational  fellowship.  Neither  is  complete 
without  the  other.  A  society  that  practically 
ignores  the  great  idea  of  the  fraternity  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  the  idea  that  has  taken  root  so  firmly  in 
the  Church  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  quite 
as  defective  as  a  society  that  weakens  the  at¬ 
tachment  of  young  people  to  their  own  church 
and  to  the  tenets  and  doctrines  of  their  own 
denomination. 

But  the  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  at  the 
same  time  intensifies  denominational  fealty 
and  interdenominational  fellowship,  and,  because 
of  this  happy  combination,  it  is  commending  it¬ 
self  so  fully  to  the  common  sense  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world.  Cut  off  either  the  fidelity  or  the  fel¬ 
lowship  wing  of  the  Society,  and  it  would  be  but 
a  lop-sided  thing,  which  in  the  language  of  Dr. 
Watts,  could  “neither  fly  nor  go.”  This  Society 
has  been  given  us  in  the  providence  of  God  to 
bind  the  hearts  of  the  young  people  to  their 
own^churches  as  they  have  never  been  bound 
before,  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  for  their 
fellowship  with  other  young  people  who  love 
the  same  Lord.  Is  there  any  other  equally 
good  way  of  obtaining  both  fidelity  and  fellow¬ 
ship?  We  confess  that  we  do  not  know  of  any. 
The  State  and  local  unions  and  national  conven¬ 
tions  promote  this  fellowship  safely  and  effec¬ 
tively. 

It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  this  same  fellow¬ 
ship  can  be  obtained  by  sending  an  occasional 
“fraternal  delegate,”  whe  will  politely  touch 
with  the  tips  of  his  gloved  fingers,  figuratively 
speaking,  the  half-outstretched  hand  of  another 
denomination.  There  must  be  common  inter¬ 
ests,  common  methods,  and  the  bond  of  a  com¬ 
mon  name  to  bring  about  this  real  fellowship 
‘or  which  we  plead.  These  the  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Society  provides.  For  this  it  was  raised 
up  of  God. 

Just  as  strenuously  does  it  promota  fidelity  as 
fellowship.  It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  every 
cl'urch  controls  its  own  society  as  absolutely  as 
though  there  were  no  other  society  in  existence ; 
that  every  denomination  may  instruct,  warn, 
guide,  and  lead  its  own  societies  as  though  all 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  were  contained 
in  its  ranks  and  none  were  found  outside. 

irreparable  loss,  then,  for  all  the 
cburcK,  and  for  all  time,  would  result  from  a 
breakiu  up  of  this  fellowship  1  What  possible 
excuse  jcould  there  be  for  it  ?  Fidelity  and  Fel¬ 
lowship,  these  are  our  watchwords.  Fidelity 
and  F^owship,  why  should  we  not  have  both  ? 
— Oolden  Rule. 


THE  PRAYER-MEETING  COMMITTEE. 

BY  ELLA  REINKINO. 

The  newly  elected  Prayer- meeting  Committee 
of  a  certain  Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor,  decided  to  enter  upon  its  duties  bv 
holding  a  committee  meeting  at  the  home  of 
Florence  Taylor,  the  consecrated  young  chair¬ 
man.  When  the  five  members  had  assembled 
in  the  cosey  little  library,  Florence  suggested 
that  the  meeting  be  opened  by  a  season  of 
prayer,  she  herself  venturing  in  a  trembling 
voice  to  ask  God’s  presence  and  direction,  and 
being  almost  immediately  followed  by  four 
other  petitions  in  brief,  simple,  direct  requests 
for  the  divine  guidance  so  much  needed  and 
desired. 

When  they  arose  from  their  knees,  Florence 
said:  “The  more  I  study  the  Constitution,  the 
more  I  realize  the  importance  of  our  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  the  solemn  responsibility  resting  upon 
us.” 

“I  always  thought  that  there  was  less  work 
in  this  Committee  tjian  in  any  other,”  said 
Dora  Brown.  “1  was  on  it  last  term,  and  all 
I  had  to  do  was  to  appoint  leaders  when  my 
turn  came.” 

“Yet,  dear  Dora,  it  seems  to  me  that  that 
is  the  very  simplest  of  our  duties.” 

“It  is  the  only  one  left,  so  far  as  I  can  see,” 
answered  Dora.  “Now  that  we  have  adopted 
the  uniform  topics,  and  have  the  United  So¬ 
ciety  to  do  our  printing,  we  are  released  from 
the  task  of  hunting  up  suitable  topics  and 
devising  tasteful  and  appropriate*  cards.  See 
whether  I  am  not  right;  this  is  what  the  Con¬ 
stitution  itself  says:  ‘This  Committee  shall 
have  in  charge  the  prayer-meeting,  and  shall 
see  that  a  topic  is  assigned,  and  a  leader  ap¬ 
pointed  for  every  meeting,  and  shall  do  what  it 
can  to  secure  faithfulness  to  the  prayer-meeting 
pledge.’  There!”  cried  Dora,  exultingly. 

“But  read  between  the  lines,  Dora,”  said 
Fred  Walker,  “and  you  will  find  that  Florence 
is  right.  There  is  a  world  of  responsibility  in 
the  lines  'shall  have  in  charge  the  prayer-meet¬ 
ing,’  and  ‘do  what  it  can  to  secure  faithfulness 
to  the  pledge.’  You  know  what  the  pledge  is, 
Dora,  and  the  tact,  prayer,  love,  and  example 
necessary  to  persuade  others  to  keep  it.” 

“Oh,  we  did  not  do  anything  about  that,” 
she  answered  quickly;  “we  never  thought  of 
such  a  thing.” 

“And  you  know,  Dora,  that  our  meetings 
were  not  what  they  should  have  been.” 

“I  believe  that  every  good  meeting  must  be¬ 
gin  in  the  closet,”  said  quiet  Alice  Leigh; 
“while  we  are  the  Prayer- meeting  Committee, 
we  should  also  be  the  praying  committee. 
First  of  all,  we  need  to  pray  that  we  be  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  service,  and  then  we  should 
pray  over  the  topic,  and  for  the  leader  every 
day.” 

“Without  doubt  this  is  our  first  great  duty,” 
said  the  chairman.  “Fred,  will  you  serve  as 
scribe,  please?” 

“  I  have  been  wondering,  ”  said  George  Spof- 
ford,  hesitatingly,  “whether  we  could  not  or¬ 
ganize  a  concert  ,of  prayer.  At  a  certain  hour 
every  day — say  six  o’clock  in  the  evening — let 
every  member  of  our  Society,  wherever  he  or 
she  may  be,  lift  up  the  heart  to  God  in  prayer. 
We  might  perhaps  have  a  subject  assigned  each 
week.”  This  suggestion  was  enthusiastically 
accepted. 

“  I  want  to  suggest  ‘Our  pastor’  as  our  first 
subject,”  said  Fred.  “He looks  so  discouraged; 
and  I  can  fancy  how  his  dear,  good  face  would 
brighten,  did  he  know  that  at  six  o’clock  every 
day  fifty  prayers  were  arising  for  him.  Just 
think  what  an  inspiration  it  would  be!” 

“  Yes,  when  we  begin  to  pray  for  him,  we  shall 
find  new  ways  of  helping  him,”  said  Alice. 

“  I  have  thought  of  one  already,  ”  cried  George. 

“  Wednesday  evening  prayer-meetings  have  de¬ 
volved  almost  wholly  upon  him.  Now  I  wonder 
whether  it  is  not  as  much  our  duty  to  take 
part  as  it  is  to  attend  these  meetings.” 

“And  have  all  the  deacons  crying  that  we  are 
taking  it  out  of  their  hands!”  cried  Dora. 

“  No,  my  idea  is  to  provide  for  pauses  only ; 
nobody  ever  takes  part  any  more.” 

“  Of  course  not,  ”  cried  the  incorrigible  Dora, 
with  a  gleam  of  wicked  humor  in  her  eyes; 
“they  don’t  usually  exhort,  testify,  and  pray 
later  than  March;  the  first-of- January  zeal  has 
all  evaporated  by  that  time.” 

They  knew  that  there  was  much  truth  in 
Dora’s  words,  and  with  a  half-amused  smile, 
George  continued: -“I  think  my  plan. will  re¬ 
awaken  the  ‘first-of- January  zeal,’  as  you  put 
it,  long  before  its  time.  Let  us  provide  for, 
say  five  pauses,  and  go  prepared  to  take  part  if 
opportunity  allows.  If  you  will  assist  me,  I 
will  go  pledged  to  fill  the  first  pause.” 

“I  will  stand  good  for  the  second,”  cried  Fred. 

“  I,  the  third,  ”  said  Florence. 

“And  I  will  take  the  fourth,”  said  Alice. 

“I  will  try  to  take  the  fifth,”  said  Dora,  seri¬ 
ously;  “but  you  do  not  know  how  hard  it  will 
be.” 

After  a  good  deal  of  planning,  the  Committee 
divided  the  entire  membership  of  the  Society, 
both  active  and  associate,  giving  to  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  a  certain  number,  for 
whom  he  would  be  responsible.  He  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  keep  an  account  of  the  part  taken  by 
them  in  every  meeting,  and  to  pray  for  them 
by  name  every  day.  It  was  also  decided  that 
each  member  should  secure  leaders  for  one 
month,  appointing  them  at  least  a  week  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  giving  them  any  assistance  within 
his  power  in  preparing  for  the  meeting. 

When  they  separated,  the  scribe’s  book  con¬ 
tained  the  following  duties  in  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned: 

Shall  pray  especially  for  the  associate  mem¬ 
bers,  and  shall  occasionally  hold  extra  prayer- 
meetings  for  them  alone. 

Shall  see  that  the  prayer-meeting  room  is  well 
heated,  lighted,  and  ventilated. 

Shall  see  that  the  front  seats  are  occupied 
first. 

Shall  hold  a  ten-minute  prayer-meeting  with 
the  leader  before  the  regular  meeting. 

Shall  hold  cottage  prayer- meetings  with  the 
poor,  sick,  or  aged,  whenever  desired. 

Shall  attend  the  church  prayer-meeting  and 
take  part  when  pauses  occur. 

Shall  pray  for  the  pastor  before  the  sermon, 
during  the  sermon,  and  after  the  sermon, 
asking  God’s  blessing  to  richly  accompany  it. 

I  wish  that  I  might  relate  some  of  the  results 
of  these  pledged  duties  of  this  Prayer-meeting 
Comniittee,  but  I  fear  that  the  electric  bell  has 
already  rung. — Golden  Rule. 

A  FEW  FACT8. 

“Christian  Endeavor  Societies  in  thirty-two 
evangelical  denominations.” — I  made  that  state¬ 
ment  the  other  day  when  emphasizing  our  much 
prized  interdenominational  fellowship.  Now  let 
me  say  it  again  and  add,  “  and  each  society  at 
the  same  time  intensely  denominational." 

To-day,  four  of  the  thirty-two  evangelical 
denominations  referred  to,  have  each,  to  my 
knowledge,  not  less  than  two  thousand  societies 
of  Christian  Endeavor.  The  Presbyterians  lead, 
with  over  thirty-four  hundred  societies,  and 
together  wiib  other  members  of  churches  in 
that  communion  I  rejoice  in  that  fact.  Our 
societies  are  loyal  to  our  churches,  our  pastors, 
and  our  denomination.  Next  to  Christ  we 
recognize  na  other  authority,  and  we  are  pleased 
to  kn  t  t  e  •  and  s  nods  are  | 


planning  to  give  us  appropriate  recognition  in 
their  assemblies  and  to  augument  our  doctrinal 
training.  We  are  giving  our  time  and  money  to 
the  missionary  boards  cf  our  church,  and  are 
becoming  all  the  time  more  intelligent  Presby¬ 
terians. — J.  W.  Bask,  in  The  Oolden  Rule, 
General  Secretary  of  the  U.  S.  C.  E. 


A  sacred  burden  is  this  life  to  beai^ 

Look  on  it,  lift  it,  bear  it  solemnly. 

Stand  np  and  walk  beneath  it  steadfastly : 

Fall  not  for  sorrow,  falter  not  for  sin. 

But  onward,  upward  till  the  goal  ye  win. 

—Anon. 

A  NOBLE  CHRISTIAN  ENDBATOB. 

One  of  the  timely  sermons  preached  in 
this  city  on  Thanksgiving  day,  considered  how 
the  plan  of  University  Extension,  which 
has  proved  so  feasible  and  so  beneficent,  might 
be  adapted  by  the  Christian  churches  to  Church 
Extension,  bringing  the  church  to  the  people, 
since  the  people  do  not  come  to  the  church.  A 
very  important  move  in  that  direction  has  been 
made  by  the  Correspondence  Committee  of  the 
St.  Louis  Christian  Endeavor  Union.  This 
committee,  which  has  seventy-three  members, 
one  from  each  of  the  societies  composing  the 
Union,  proposes,  to  quote  from  a  circular  issued 
by  them,  “  to  provide  a  Christian  welcome  and 
a  church  home  for  every  new-comer  to  St. 
Louis,  to  extend  the  greeting  of  Christ’s  love 
to  men  and  women  before  they  are  met  by  the 
almost  overpowering  temptations  of  city  life. 
Thousands  of  young  men,  and  many  young 
women,  come  to  St.  Louis  to  make  their  way 
in  business,  not  knowing  when  they  come  a 
single  person  in  the  city,  no  one  from  whom  to 
get  advice,  help,  sympathy  or  a  single  bit  of 
the  home  love  that  helps  so  many  of  us  to  keep 
right,  or  which  comforts  and  restores  us  after 
a  fall.  To  them,  eager  for  companionship  and 
for  a  little  happiness,  the  saloons,  theatres, 
concert  halls,  billiard  rooms,  race-tracks  open 
wide  arms  of  welcome.  Shall  Christ’s  Church 
not  go  out  into  the  by-ways  and  hedges  and 
bring  them  in  ?” 

The  means  by  which  these  enterprising  and 
devoted  young  people  propose  to  answer  this 
end  are,  first,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  enlist¬ 
ing  the  co-operation  of  Christian  Endeavor  So¬ 
cieties  throughout  the  land;  and,  second,  by 
means  of  the  press,  secular  and  religious.  Surely 
every  reputable  newspaper,  will  be  glad  to  lend  a 
hand  in  so  laudable  a  movement, one  that  promis¬ 
es  so  much  for  good  order  and  the  maintenance 
of  good  citizenship.  And  we  invite  such  of  our 
readers  as  may  have  friends  or  acquaintances 
who  have  recently  gone  nr  are  about  to  go  to 
St.  Louis,  to  communicate  in  their  behalf  with 
the  Correspondence  Committee,  702  Olive  street. 
St.  Louis.  To  some  extent  this  work  is  done 
by  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations  and  by 
the  St.  Andrew’s  Society  of  the  Episcopal 
Church ;  but  the  young  people  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  propose  not  to  confine  their 
efforts  to  any  one  class,  but  to  extend  their 
good  offices  to  young  women  and  to  families  as 
well  as  to  young  men. 

’<  HOW  CAN  WE  INCREASE  THE  INTEREST  IN 

OUR  SOCIETY?” 

That  is  the  question  which  very  naturally  is 
often  upon  the  lips  of  every  one  who  has  the 
true  interest  of  his  society  at  heart.  We  are 
not  satisfied,  and  we  ought  not  to  be,  however 
good  the  record  of  the  past  may  have  been. 

Each  of  us,  too,  sees  the  weaknesses  and  the 
infelicities  in  his  own  society.  Each  faithful 
active  member  mourns  in  private  over  the  un¬ 
faithfulness  of  the  delinquent  ones,  for  even  in 
the  best  societies  we  are  apt  to  find  some  of  this 
class.  I  am  glad  this  question  is  asked  so  often. 
It  is  a  good  sign.  I  only  wish  that  I  was  better 
able  to  help  you  answer  it. 

But  in  trying  to  tell  you  how  to  increase  the 
interest  in  yoiir  society  let  me  beg  of  yon  not 
to  forget  that  the  only  interest  greatly  worth 
cultivating  in  a  Christian  Endeavor  Society  is  a 
spiritual  interest.  All  other  kinds  of  success 
that  do  not  lead  up  to  and  increase  the  re¬ 
ligious  interest  are  only  successful  failures.. 
Keep  social,  literary,  and  musical  features  in 
their  place,  secondary  and  subordinate  to  the 
religious  features,  and  they  are  all  right;  but 
to  attempt  to  revive  a  drooping  interest  in  a 
religious  society  by  these  means  alone  is  a  good 
deal  like  the  toper’s  method  of  reviving  his 
strength  by  frequent  recourse  to  the  bottle. 
Such  excitement  does  not  last. 

If  there  is  any  serious  lack,  in  nine  cases  oak  dL 
ten  it  is  because  the  members  are  not  faithful  to 
their  religious  duties.  The  obvious  thing,'  then, 
is  to  increase  the  sense  of  responsibility  in  each  ■ 
one,  to  promote  greater  faithfulness.  Then  the 
interest  will  be  revived,  and  all  lesser  matters 
will  take  care  of  themselves. 

Raise  the  standard  of  spiritual  attainment  in 
your  society  in  every  possible  way,  secure  faith> 
fulness  to  his  vows  on  the  part  of  every  active 
member,  and  there  will  be  no  serious  trouble 
about  maintaining  and  constantly  increasing 
the  interest  in  your  society.  You  will  then  sco 
on  from  strength  to  strength. — Francis  E. 
Clark,  in  Oolden  Rule. 

A  BIT  OF  LOGIC. 

Rufus  lay  at  full  length  on  the  sofa,  and! 
puffed  a  cigar;  when  Mr.  Parker  reminded  bins 
of  it,  he  said  there  were  no  ladies  present,  and! 
puffed  away.  Between  the  puffs  he  talked: 

“  There  is  one  argument  against  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sion  work  which  is  unanswerable;  the  country 
cannot  afford  it.  Two  millions  and  a  half  of 
money  taken  out  this  year  and  sent  to  the  can¬ 
nibals  or  somewhere  else.  No  country  can  stand 
such  a  drain  as  that  upon  it,  with  everything 
else  it  has  to  do.  Foreign  Missions  are  ruin¬ 
ously  expensive.” 

The  two  young  sisters,  Katie  and  Nannie, 
laughed. 

“Oh,  Rufus,”  said  Kate,  “you  wont  take  a 
prize  in  college  for  logic,  I’m  sure.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  little  monkey?  And 
what  do  you  know  about  logic  ?” 

“More  than  700  do,  I  should  think.  Just 
imagine  the  country  not  being  able  to  afford 
two  millions  and  a  half  for  missions,  when  just 
a  few  years  ago  it  paid  over  four  millions  for 
cigars.  Have  you  thought  of  that,  Rufus?” 

“And  I  wonder  how  much  champagne  is  a 
bottle?”  chimed  in  Nannie.  “How  much  is  it, 
Rufus  ?  You  know  about  ten  million  bottles  are 
used  every  year.  Something  besides  Foreign 
Missions  might  be  given  up  to  save  money,  1 
should  think.” 

“  Where  did  you  two  grow  so  wise  ?  Where 
did  you  get  those  absurd  items?” 

“We  got  them  at  the  Mission  Band.  Kate  ie 
secretary,  and  I’m  treasurer,  and  these  figuree 
were  all  in  the  dialogue  we  had  to  recite.  If 
you  choose  to  call  it  absurd,  I  suppose  you  can. 

I  think  two  millions  and  a  half  for  Foreign. 
Missions  will  ruin  tiie  country!”  And  then 
the  two  girls  laughed  merrily. 

“You  needn’t  say  any  more  about  it,”  said 
Rufus  sharply.  After  the  girls  ran  away,  he- 
added  thoughtfully: 

“How  fast  girls  grow  up  I  I  thought  these 
two  were  children,  and  here  they  are  with  the- 
Mission  Bands,  and  their  large  wmrds  about- 
‘secretaries  and  treasurers.’” 

“  And  their  embarrassing  facts  about  money, 
interrupted  Mr.  Parker.  “Those  girls  had  thsr 
best  of  the  argument,  Rufus. 
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If  you  want  to  make  the  children 
happy,  buy  a  Christmas  number  of 
St.  Nicholas  Magazine,  price  25 
cents;  or,  better  yet,  subscribe  to 
St.  Nicholas  for  a  year  ($3.00)  and 
have  a  Christmas  once  a  month. 

“//  ts  the  best  child'i  periodical  in  the  vi'orld** 
— John  G.  Whittier, 

**  St.  Nicholas  ought  to  be  a  regular  visitor  in 
every  home  where  there  are  children  to  be  protected 
from  corrupt  and  corrupting  literature ^  and  edu¬ 
cated  into  correct  literary  The  Literary 

World. 

Buy  the  numbers  on  any  news-stand,  sub- 
scribe  through  dealers,  or  remit  by  check, 
nioney.ordLr,  express-order,  or  registered 
letter  direct  to  the  publishers, 

THE  CENTURY  CO. 

33  East  17th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS 
New  Importations. 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu 
and  Her  Friends. 

Select  PassaKcs  from  her  l^etters.  Kdited  by  A.  H. 
Ropf-s,  >I.A,  With  9  inirtraits  ou  copjKT,  after  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller  and  other  artists,  of  Lady  Montat<u 
her  husband,  her  son,  Poi>e,  t'osjjrove,  Richardson, 
Swift,  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  Queen 
Caroline.  Crown,  8vo, 

UXIFOHM  WITH 

FANNY  BURNEY  AND  HER  FRIENDS. 
Crow’D,  8vo,  |2.50. 

HORACE  WAI.POLE  AND  HIS  WORLD. 
Crown  8vo,  f2.50. 

MRS.  THRALE,  afterwards  MRS.  PIOZZI. 
Crown  8vo,  ^.50. 

The  Bard  of  the  Dimbovitza. 

ROUMANIAN  FOLK  SONGS. 

Collected  from  the  Peasants  by  Hklenk  Vacaresco. 
Translated  by  Carmen  Sylva  and  Alma  Sthettell 
With  an  Introduction  by  Carmen  Sylva.  Crown 
8vo,  clotli,  ornamental,  $3.(10. 

Tl«e««  noenjs  have  the  wild  melancholy  and  the  fierce 
simplicity  of  all  true  ixipularliallaiis.  .  .  .  There  are 
elements  of  the  Greek  joy  in  all  beautiful  sights  and 
sounds,  .  .  .  buttlierehi  also  a  fierce  love  of  battle 
and  of  blood,  such  as  rings  through  tlie  Nibelungen  epic. 
Tills  little  book  should  he  read-”— Frederic  Harriiion,  in 
the  Foitnightlii. 


The  Afghan  Wars. 


HOLIDAY  BOOKS. 

Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin. 

Mrs.  Stowe’s  world  famous  story.  Holiday 
Edition,  with  two  Portraits,  16  full- page  pic¬ 
tures,  and  about  130  smaller  ones,  made  for 
this  teautiful  edition.  2  vols.,  |4.00- 

Venetian  Life. 

By  Mr.  Howells.  Beautifully  illustrated  in 
colors.  2  vols.,  $5.00. 

Snow  Bound. 

Mr.  WHimBR’s  most  famous  poem,  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated  and  bound.  $1.50. 

The  One>Hoss  Shay, 

With  two  other  poems  by  Dr.  Holmes.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Howard  Pyle.  |1.$0.  yv 

Odes,  lyrics  and  Sonnets, 

From  Lowbll’b  Poems.  A  very  attractive 
book  in  white,  green  and  gold.  $1.00. 

The  Marble  Faun. 

Holiday  Edition  of  Hawthorne’s  famous 
work,  with  a  portrait  and  50  photogravures, 
2  vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  $6.00. 

Tfee  Song  of  Hiawatha. 

With  22  full- page  photogravures  and  about 
400  text  illustrations  and  a  portrait  of  Long¬ 
fellow.  Buckskin,  8vo,  $6.00. 

Our  Old  Home. 

With  81  photogravures  and  a  portrait  of  Haw¬ 
thorne.  2  vols.,  16mo,  gilt  top,  $4.00. 

The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

With  photogravure  illustrations  and  a  portrait 
of  Mr.  Lowell.  $1.50. 

Ancient  Rome. 

In  the  Lightof  Recent  Discoveries.  Professor 
Lanchani’s  remarkable  book,  with  36  full-page 
plates  ami  64  text  illustrations,  maps  and 
plans.  8fo,  gilt  toj),  $0.00. 

♦♦♦For  sale  by^l  BotikecUere,  St  iit  ijostpaid,  on  receipt  of 
price,  by  the  Pnblitiherii, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston, 

11  East  17th  Street,  New  York. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL  PAPERS 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE 

AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY. 

Good  Reading,  choice  Illustrations. 

Used  by  all  Denominations. 


THE  CHILD’S  PAPER  (Monthly).  Bright,  interest 


ing  reading,  beautifully  illustrated.  Ten  or  more  copies 
to  one  address,  10  cts.  each  per  year.  Single  subscrip¬ 
tions,  25  cts. 

MORNING  LIGHT  (Monthly),  double  sheet,  can  be 


used  »s  a  semi-monthly.  Pure,  wholesome  reading, 
choioe  Ulustrations :  suited  for  younger  classes.  Terms 
same  as  “Child’s  Paper.” 

APPLES  OF  GOLD.  For  Primary  classes,  in  weekly 


parts;  ueantiful  pictures  and  printed  in  large  clear  type; 
a  chromo  picture  each  quarter.  Nothing  better  for  the 
little  ones.  Reduced  rates  per  year:  Single  copy,  SO 
cts.;  6  copies,  35  cts.  each ;  10  or  more  copies,  25  cte.  each. 

AMERICAN  MESSENGER  (Monthly).  Full  of  prac¬ 


tical  Christianity,  having  bright  articles  from  the  best 
writers ;  an  old  time  favorite  in  many  thousand  homes- 
Single  subscription,  or  papers  individually  addressed,  25 
cts.  a  year;  6 copies  to  one  address,  $1;  20 copies,  $3.50; 
40  or  more  copies,  15  cts.  each. 

Samples  mailed  free.  Try  them. 

hintsTnF  helps 

ON  THE  INTERNATIONAL  S.  S.  LESSONS  FOR 
1892.  Pungent,  practical  expositions  of  the  lessons 
for  the  whole  y^r.  By  the  Rev.  David  James  Burrell, 
D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Dunn  Burrell.  468  pp.  12mo. 
$1,25,  postpaid. 

"The  distinguished  value  of  these  studies  is  their  sug¬ 
gestiveness . The  style  is  lofty  without  being  stilted ; 

warm  and  earnest  ana  persuasive,  without  a  su^estion 
of  the  commonplace. . .  .The  teacher  who  goes  to  bis  class 
from  the  study  of  his  lesson  by  this  help,  will  carry  with 
him  a  warmth,  a  fervor,  a  persuasive  power,  which  he 
has  not  always  known.”— New  York  Evanuelist. 

AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIEH, 

ISO  NASSAU  ST.,  and  304  FOURTH  AY.,  NEW  YORK. 

B06TON,M  Bromfleld  St.  PHILADELPHIA,  1512  Chestnut  St 
ROCHESTER, State  St.  CHICAGO.  122  Wabash  Ave. 


For  Young  People  : 

ON  THE  THRESHOLD. 

Speaking  of  the  new  edition  of  Dr.  Munger's 
remarkable  book,  The  Independent  says  : 
Vo  better  book  than  this  exists  in  our  lan¬ 
guage,  nor,  so  far  as  ice  know,  in  any  lan¬ 
guage,  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  young  man.’> 
Price,  $1.00. 

♦♦♦F>r  sole  hu  on  Bookseller*.  Sent  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price  by  the  PtMtsheis, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO., 

BOSTON. 


PBESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  POBUCATIOK 

BIBLE  LIGHT  ON  MISSION  PATHS 

Designed  to  meet  the  great  and  ever  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  topical  Bible  Readings 
suitable  for  use  in  Missionary  Meetings  of 
Women,  Sabbath-schools,  Christian  Endeavor 
Societies,  and  other  missionary  organizations 
of  young  people. 

12mo.  Paper  corer.  102  pages.  Price,  30c. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Supt., 

1334  Cliftilnut  Street,  Philadciphia,  Pa. 

Or  WARD  4fc  DRUMMOND, 

711  BKOADAVAY,  NEW  YORK. 


Fair  as  the  morninc, 

TC^^TeN^^STiTuBM^ooE^'nirgreatnBnjrnMmrair 
Postpaid,  35c.  Orchestra  jmrts  for  1  to  10  instruments, 
if  desire.  Also  “GO.sPEL  TKID”  for  revival  services. 
Music  edition  35c.  Words  only  lOc. 

J.  H.  KURZENKNABE  &  SONS,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Afeza  Atlases  Superbly  Pnnted. 


By  John  Bartholomew,  F.B.G.S.  Wjtli  Deseriptiv(}  Index  of  Thirty-five  Thousand 
places.  This  Atlius  contains  Si.xty  Full-pag3  beautifully  colored  Maps,  with  all  recent  Dis¬ 
coveries  and  Political  changes  in  the  Continent  of  Africa  and  other  parts  of  the  World,  and 
will  be  found  invaluable  for  reference  and  general  use. 

Ltirge  Imperial  4to,  Half  Morocco . $6  00 

“The  Atlas  is  learned,  accurate  and  licautifully  clear  in  drawiLg.  In  Atlases  published  in  America  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  crowd  out  full  representations  of  Kuroiaj  and  Asia.  In  the  present  work  our  own  country  re¬ 
ceives  adequate  iMtrtrayal,  wliile  the  rest  of  the  world  is  set  Iteforc  us  with  etjual  fullness,  detail  and  Iwauty  of  map 
making.  Tlie  descriptive  index  is  a  novelty  which  will  be  welcomed  by  all  lovers  of  geographical  information, 
good  taste  and  enterprise.”— T/ic  Churchman.  Nov.  7, 1891. 

’•  An  admirable  atlas . All  (maps)  are  exquisite  examples  of  the  highest  stj'le  of  engraving  and  the  most 

tasteful  coloring . The  hand  of  the  true  geographer  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  they  arc  all  revised  down  to  the 

latest  possible  date . Another  feature  is  tlie  liberal  space  given  to  this  country.  Besides  tlie  general  map  of 

the  United  States  there  are  six  others  presei.»i:;g  the  States  in  groups  on  a  much  larger  scale;  and  there  are  also 
well  executed  plans  of  the  chief  cities  and  their  environs.  Additional  tables  of  population,  commerce  and  other 
statistics  complete  a  particularly  satisfactory  volume.”— N.  Y.  Tribune. 


THE  GLOBE  HAND  ATLAS. 


1839-42  and  1878-80.  By  Aechibald  Forbes.  With  Por¬ 
traits  and  Plans.  A  new  volume  in  the  “Events  of 
Our  Own  Times”  Series.  8vo,  $1.75. 

PREVIOUSLY  ISSUED. 

THE  WAR  IN  THE  CRIMEA.  By  Gen.  Sir  E. 
Hamley.  8vo,  $1.75. 

THE  INDIAN  MUTINY  OF  1857.  By  Col.  G- 
B.  Malleson.  8vo,  $1.75. 
ACHIEVEMENTS  IN  ENGINEERING.  By 
Prof.  Vernon- Harcourt.  8vo,  $1.75. 

Glimpses  of  Italian  Society  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century. 

From  the  journey  of  Mrs.  Piozzi,  with  introduction  by 
Countess  Martinengo-Cesaresco.  Illustrated.  Crown 
8vo,$2.00. 

Captain  Gronow's  Reminiscen¬ 
ces  and  Recollections. 

Being  Anecdotes  of  the  Camp,  Courts,  Clubs,  and  Soci¬ 
ety,  1810-1860.  With  portrait  and  33  plates,  colored  by 
band.  Bv  Joseph  Grego.  2  vols.,  8vo,  $10.00. 

Captain  Gronow  was  one  of  the  brightest,  most  racy 
and  interesting  of  taconteurK,  and  his  anecdotes  relate  to 
one  of  the  most  eventful  periods  of  history. 

London-Past  and  Present. 

Its  History,  Associations,  and  Traditions.  By  Henry  B^ 
Wheatley,  F.S.A.  Based  on  “Cunningham's  Hand¬ 
book.”  Laid  Paper,  3  vols.,  medium  8vo,  $20.00. 

“Tlie  work  is  so  studded  with  quotations  from  the  old 
poets  and  essayists,  and  with  illustrations  of  bygone 
manners  and  historical  events,  that  it  mav  lie  taken  up 
at  any  time  for  amusement  as  well  as  information.  It  is 
a  sort  of  distillation  from  Englisli  history,  anecdote,  ami 
biography,  with  a  sprinkling  of  ancient  gossip  and  scan¬ 
dal.”— /m-fmcx-i  Courier. 

*♦*  The  above  books  for  Mle  by  all  l>oohKfUer»,  or  u'Ul  be 
sent  upon  receipt  of  jirice.  New  Holiday  i'atalogue  really. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS. 

743-745  Broadway,  New  York. 

BIBLE  STUDIES  FOR  ’92, 

from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  covering  the  Inter 
national  Sunday  School  Lessons  for  1892, 

BY 

Geo.  F.  Pentecost,  D.D. 

“Dr.  Pentecost  always  throws  his  whole  soul  into  the 
work  he  undertakes  ” — Christian  Inquirer. 

12mo.  Cloth.  416  pages.  Price,  $1. 

For  sale  by  booksellers.  Special  rates  to  clubs  and  sjie- 
cial  rates  for  former  volumes.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt 
of  price,  by 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publisliers, 
751  Broadway,  New  York. 


DR.  GUTHRIE’S  SELECT  WORKS. 

BeJured  $I.,>U  to  $1  r.rli;  S  toIn. 

The  Gospel  IN  Ezekiei,  395  pages.  -  -  $1.00 

The  .s.uNTs'  Imikum  an<  e.  314  pa,;es,  -  -  1.00 

The  Wav  to  I.ike,  3;«i  pages,  -  -  -  -  l.oo 

OCTOF  Hahsess,  388  lares,  .  -  .  -  1.(0 

Speakino  TO  THE  Hkart,  492  paTcs,  -  -  l.'O 

Studies  OP  Ch.akactki:  iJi  imge;,  -  -  -  Mt) 

Man  and  the  Gospei-  478  pages,  -  -  -  l.(  0 

The  Parables  and  Memoir.  278  pages,  -  -  1.00 

In  the  quiet,  tender  pathos  which  touches  the  purest 
emotions  of  the  heart;  in  the  inculcation  of  high  vieus 
of  Christian  life  and  dut.v;  Ur.  Guthrie's  works  hare 
not  been  surpassed. — A'ci  fcw. 

DR.  MACDUFF’S  WDRKS.  5  VOls.  $5.00. 

Palms  of  Eum.  $1.00 

Clefts  of  the  Bock,  -----  l.oo 

Memories  OF  Bethany,  -----  l.co 

Memorie;s  of  (Jennesaret,  -  .  -  -  l.ixi 

Hosannas  of  Children,  Sermons,  etc-  -  1.50 

E.  B.  TREAT,  Pub.,  5  Cooper  Union,  New  York. 

Littell’s  Living  Age. 

r  —  '4  MS  THE  LIVING  AGE  approaches  Its 

f|  jubilee.  It  Is  interesting  to  recall  the 
”  prophecy  made  concerning  It  by  Mr. 
Justice  story  upon  reatllng  the  pro¬ 
spectus  in  April,  1844.  He  then  said  :— 

“  I  entirely  approve  the  plan.  It  it  can 
obtain  the  public  patronage  long  enough, 
it  will  contribute  in  an  eminent  degree  to 
give  a  healthy  tone,  not  only  to  our  litera¬ 
ture,  but  to  public  opinion.  It  will  enable 
us  to  possess,  in  a  moderate  compass,  a 
select  library  of  the  best  productions  of 
the  age.” 

U  ■  ^  dl  - 

That  Thc  Living  Age  has  fully  justified  this  forecast  is 

firoved  by  thc  constant  praises  which,  during  all  the  years  of 
ts  publication,  have  been  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  press,  some 
of  the  more  recent  of  which  are  given  below. 

A  W'EEKLY  MAGAZINE,  it  gives  more  than 

Three  and  a  Quarter  Thousand 

double-column  octavo  pages  of  reading-matter  yearly,  forming 
four  large  volumes.  It  presents  in  an  inexpensive  form,  con¬ 
sidering  Itf  great  amount  of  matter,  with  freshness,  owing  to 
its  weekly  issue,  and  with  a  completeness  nowhere  else  at¬ 
tempted, 

The  best  Essays,  Reviews,  Critirlsnis,  Tales.  Sketrhes  of 
Travel  and  Disrovery,  Poetry,  Srientifir,  Biographlral, 
Hlstoriral,  and  I’olitiral  Information.  fVoni  the 
entire  body  of  Foreign  Pertodiral  Literature. 

It  ts  therefore  invaluable  to  every  American  reader,  as  the 
only  satisfactorily  fresh  and  COMPLETE  compilation  of  an 
Indispensable  current  literature— Indispensable  because  it  em¬ 
braces  the  productions  of  the 

ABLEST  LIVING  WRITERS 

in  all  branches  of  Literature,  Science,  Politics  and  Art. 

“If  a  cultured  stranger  from  another  world  were  to  find  him¬ 
self  in  this  one,  and  were  to  make  a  study  of  our  literary  ad¬ 
vantages,  he  would  be  impressed  especially,  we  are  confident, 
by  the  abundance,  variety  and  high  average  quality  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  Littell’s  Living  Age.”— The  Congregatlonalist, 
Boston. 

“There  is  but  one  Living  Age,  though  many  have  essayed 
Imitations.  While  their  Intent  has,  no  doubt,  been  worthy, 
they  have  lacked  that  rare  discriminating  judgment.that  fineness 
of  acumen,  and  that  keen  appreciation  of  what  constitutes  true 
excellence,  which  make  Littell’s  Living  age  the  Incompar¬ 
able  publication  that  It  Is.”— Christian  at  Work,  New  York. 

“No  eclectic  journal  has  ever  deserved  so  well  of  the  public. 
It  contains  nearly  all  the  good  literature  of  the  time.”— The 
Churchman,  New  York. 

“He  who  subscribes  for  a  few  years  to  It  gathers  a  choice 
library,  even  though  he  may  have  no  other  books.”— New  York 
Observer. 

“Certain  it  is  that  no  other  magazine  can  take  Its  place  in 
enabling  the  busy  reader  to  keep  up  with  current  literature.”— 
Episcopal  Recorder,  Philadelphia. 

“It  has,  in  the  halt  century  of  Its  existence,  furnished  Its  host 
of  readers  with  literature  the  best  of  the  day,  such  as  cannot 
fall  to  educate  and  stimulate  the  intellectual  faculties,  and 
create  tastes  and  desires  for  loftier  attainments.  The  foremost 
writers  of  the  time  are  represented  on  Its  pages.”— Presbyterian 
Banner,  Pittsburgh. 

“For  the  amount  of  reading  contained,  the  subscription  Is  ex¬ 
tremely  low.”— Christian  Advocate.  Nashville. 

“The  fields  of  fiction,  biography,  travel,  science,  poetry,  crit¬ 
icism,  and  social  and  religious  discussion  all  come  within  Its 
domain  and  all  are  well  represented.”- Boston  .lournal. 

“It  may  be  truthfully  and  cordially  said  that  It  never  offers  a 
dry  or  valueless  iiage.”- New  York  Tribune. 

“To  read  It  Is  Itself  an  education  In  the  course  of  modern 
thought  and  literature.”— Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser. 

“Coming  weekly,  It  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  monthly 
magazines  and  reviews.” — San  F'raiiclsco  Chronicle. 

“In  giving  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  best  current  litera¬ 
ture,  the  product  of  the  best  writers  of  the  day.  It  stands  un¬ 
rivalled.”— Canada  I*resbyterlan,  Toronto. 

Published  WEEKLY  at  $8.1)0  a  year,  free  of  postage. 

tF“To  NF;W  SUBSCRIBERS  for  the  year  1892,  remitting 
before  Jan.  1st,  the  nuinhers  of  1891  lasued  alter  the  receipt  of 
their  subscriptions  will  be  sent  GRATIS. 

Club  Prlres  for  the  best  Home  and  Foreign  Literature. 

[‘Possessed  of  The  Living  age  and  one  or  other  of  our  vIv.t- 
clous  American  montlilics,  a  suhsiTlber  will  find  himself  In 
command  of  the  whole  situation. ’-r-Phlla.  Kv.  Bulletin.] 

For  $10.50,  The  Living  Age  and  any  one  of  the  American  $4 
monthlies  (or  Harin-r’s  Weekly  or  Bazar)  will  be  sent  for  a 
year,  postpaid;  or,  for  $0.50,  The  Living  Age  and  Scribner’s 
Magazine  or  the  St.  Nicholas. 

Kates  for  clubbing  The  Living  Age  with  more  than  one 
other  periodical  sent  on  application. 

Sample  copies  of  The  Living  age  15  cents  each. 

Address.  LITTELL  A  CO..  Boston. 


A  Seri(?s  of  Fifty-four  Maps,  illustrating  Political,  Physical,  Commercial,  Astronomical 
and  Classical  Geography,  along  with  Sixty  Sectional  Maps  of  Important  Cities  and  Districts, 
and  a  General  Index,  giving  the  Situation,  Latitude  and  Longitude  of  over  Five  Thousand 
Places  throughout  the  world.  By  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S. 

8vo,  Cloth,  Inked  Sides . $1  00 

This  Atlas  has  been  carefnllif  prepared,  and  contains  all  Recent  Discoveries  and 
Changes,  and  its  Phy.sical  and  Classical  Maps  vnd  other  Educational  features  make  it  valu¬ 
able  for  Schools  aud  Colleges. 

“Comprehensive  and  accurately  adjusted  to  represent  the  latest  discoveries . We  have  not  met  with  a 

more  complete  book  of  the  kind  in  such  a  cheap  form,  and  we  cordially  recommend  it.”— The  Churchman. 

“An  excellent  book  of  reference  for  the  general  student,  representing  as  it  does  the  latest  discoveries  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  departments  of  geography.  It  is  a  most  convenient  form  for  the  study  table.”— /’uhlic  Opinion. 

“A  most  valuable  work  in  a  small  compass."— Journal  of  Commerce. 

“  These  maps  are  of  sufficient  size  and  detail  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  One  map  showing  the  North  Atlantic 
tixteamship  routes  will  attract  special  attention.”— Sclwsil  Journal. 

FOR  SALE  BY^  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS,  Publishers  and  I,mporters, 

33  East  1 7tli  Street,  (Uiiion  .Square), . NEW  YORK. 


HOLIDAY  GIFT  BOOKS 


Prayers  from  the  Poets 

Compiled  by  Martha  Harger  from  Whittier, 
Browning,  Havergal,  Lowell,  Holmes,  and 
others.  A  choice  selection  of  poetic  prayers 
from  narrative  poems.  16mo,  unique,  doth 
gilt,  $1.00. 

These  verses,  taken  'with  the  consent  of  the  various 
publishers,  have  been  widely  chosen  with  the  idea  of  giv¬ 
ing  prominence  to  such  supplicatory  poems  as  nave 
proved  inspiring  and  helpful. 


St.  Martin’s  Summer 

A  Romance  of  the  OilT.  By  Rose  Porter. 
12mo,  cloth  extra,  $1.25. 

“It  is  a  stimulating,  healthful  story,  good  for  the  sum 
mer's  outing  or  the  winter's  fireside :  and  it  teaches  les 
sons  of  devotion,  oonatancy,  and  adherence  to  a  hit;h 
ideal  of  self-sacrifice.  Of  all  the  books  that  have  recently 
come  to  our  table  none  is  more  tastefully  or  daintily 
bound.”— GoMen  Buie. 


Brave  and  True 

Talks  to  Young  Men.  By  Thain  David¬ 
son,  author  of  “Talks  with  Young  Men,” 
“Sure  to  Succeed,”  “A  Good  Start, ’’etc.,  etc. 
12mo,  cloth,  50  cents. 

The  author  is  well  known  as  a  writer  for  young  men, 
and  lias  presented  here  some  sterling  chapters  for  their 
consideration.  He  speaks  in  no  uncertain  tone  of  their 
moral  olJitatious,  nor  ever  suffers  the  hardships  of  duty 
to  swerve  liim  from  his  purpose.  The  book  is  practical, 
and  appeals  liirectly  to  those  for  whom  it  was  written. 
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The  Boy's  Own  Paper.  Large  octavo,  848 
pages,  cloth,  $’2.50;  full  gilt,  $3.00. 

’’It  contains  pictures  such  as  American  boys  do  not  find 
in  any  of  the  juvenile  papers  issued  on  this  side  of  the 
water.  Each  number  coutainsiustructionsin  somegame 
or  as  to  the  construction  of  toys  or  something  else  in 
which  boys  delight  "—New  York  Herald. 

Leisure  Hour.  Imperial  8vo,  856  pages,  cloth, 
$•2.50. 

“The  character  of  ‘  I..eisure  Hour  ’  has  always  been  well 
sustained.  The  bound  volume  atfords  a  variety  of  read¬ 
ing  matter  of  a  healthful  and  helpful  character.  It  is 
deservedly  popular  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.”— iYifC 
Fork  Observer.  m 


Popular  Annuals 
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[FLEMING  H.  RJT 


'  For  sale  by  all  l>ookseUers,  or  sent,  pos' 


We  can  tell  you  within  the  limits  of  this  adver¬ 
tisement  that  The  Century  Dictionary  is  the  best 
dictionary  of  the  Englsh  language  ever  published. 
To  tell  ivh  f/  it  is  the  best,  requires  more  space. 


Send  five  two-cent  stamps  for  40- page  pamphlet  containing  full  description  of  the  Dic¬ 
tionary,  with  full-size  sample  pages,  illustrations,  etc.  Address 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  33  East  17tli  Street,  New  York. 


TThe  Library  of  American  Literature 

It  will  pay  you  to  find  out  by  writiug  to  C.  LWEBSTER  &,  CO.,  67  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  H 


NEW  PICTURES. 

KLACKSER’S  PUBl/CATIORS. 

Your  attention  Is  respectfully  called  to 
the  fact  that  I  have  many  new  and  impor¬ 
tant  pictures  by  the  most  celebrated 
etchers  and  engravers.  Also  a  large  as¬ 
sortment  framed  in  the  most  appropriate 
fashions,  and  ready  for  instant  delivery  for 
Wedding  or  Holiday  presents. 

Your  inspection  is  solicited. 

C.  KLACKNER, 

5  EAST  SEVENTEENTH  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 


RIDLEY’S. 

GRAND  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

OPEN  EVENINfJS!  OPEN  EVENINGS! 

Toys !  Dolls !  Games ! 

Books,  Stationery,  Toilet  Articles, 
Dressing  Cases,  China  and  Glassware. 

Fancy  and  Artistic  Furniture,  Rockers,  Chairs,  Tables,  Children's  Chairs, 
Music  Cabinets,  FortfoHos,  Ac. 

DIAMOND  AND  SOLID  GOLD  JEWELRY. 

Genuine  Diamond  Pendants,  Lace  Pins,  Rings,  Brooches,  Scarf  Pins,  bracelets, 

GOLD  IHD  SIIYEB  VlTGHES.  SOLID  W  FI6ER  SK 

NECKLACES,  OPERA  GLASSES,  (BEST  MAKES),  EYEGLASSES,  SPECTA¬ 
CLES,  FINE  CLOCKS,  BRONZES,  AND  ORNAMENTS  IN  BRONZE  AND  ONYX 

STERLING  SILVER  WARE. 
SILVER  PLATED  WARE. 

MEN’S  FURNISHINGS. 

NECKWEAR,  MUFFLERS,  HANDKERCHIEFS,  SUSPENDERS,  GLOYESy 
UMBRELLAS,  CANES,  DRESS  SHIRTS,  COLLARS  AND  CUFFS,  HALF 
HOSE,  UNDERWEAR,  CARDIGAN  JACKETS,  JERSEY  COATS. 

LADIES’  HOSIERY. 

UNDERWEAR,  MERINO  AND  MUSLIN.  SHOES,  SLIPPERS.  RUBBER  BOOTS  AND 


SHOES  FOR  LADIES  AND  MEN. 


The  Earthly  Footprints  of  Our  Risen  Lord  Illumined 

A  continuous  narrative  of  the  Four  Oospels  according  to  the  Revised  Version.  Introduction  by 
Rev.  John  Hall,  D.D.  With  113  full-page,  half-tone  illustrations.  Small  4to,  460  pages, 
$1..50  net.  Holiday  Edition,  full  gilt  edges,  with  silk  bookmark,  in  attractive  box,  $2.00  net. 
The  illustrations  consist  of  original  drawings  by  Davis,  Whitney,  and  August  Wills,  and  copies  of  pictures  by 
Hofman,  Hunt,  Munkaesy,  Miller,  Raphael,  Paul  Veronese,  Da  Vinci,  and  other  masters  in  sacred  art.  The  mate, 
rial  used  in  this  production  is  of  the  finest  coated  paper  manufactured,  specially  prepared,  so  as  to  obtain  the  best 
results  from  the  lialf-tone  illustratioHS.  A  highly  decorated  cover  of  the  best  English  cloth  completes  one  of  the 
choicest  gift  books  of  the  season. 


First  Battles 

How  to  Fight  Them.  Some  friendly  chats 
with  young  men.  By  Frederick  A.  Atkins. 
Introduction  by  Thain  Davidson,  D.D.  12mo, 
cloth,  50  cents. 

Contents:  Money  and  Morals— Shams— 'The  Philosophy 
of  Pleasure— What  Is  a  Gentleman ?— The  Lost  Christ — 
Christ  and  Commerce— About  Holidays— How  to  be  In- 
si^ificant. 

The  fact  tliat  Rev.  Thain  Davidson  has  contributed  the 
Introduction  will  undoubtedly  induce  many  to  purenase 
this  valuable  little  book. 


HOUSEKEEPING  AND  HOUSEFUBNISHING  GOODS. 

FURS,  FUR  GARMENTS,  AND  FUR  TRIMMINGS. 

An  Idea  for  Housekeepers  I 

Hotv  to  furnish  (from  sample  copy)  a  Suite  of  Rooms,  representing  Parlor, 
Bedroom,  and  Dining  Room,  tastily  anti  elegantly. 

Visit  Our  Carpet  Department,  Fourth  Floor. 

REACHED  BY  ELEVATOR, 

OPEN  EVENINGS.  OPEN  EVENINGS. 

EDWARD  RIDLEY  &  SONS, 

309,  311,  311  1-2  TO  321  GRAND  STREET. 

Six  floors  occupied  cxcluaively  by  ns  for  the  sale  of  Millinery.  Fancy  and  Dress  Goods,  etc. 


The  Girl’s  Own  Paper.  Large  octavo,  848 
pages,  cloth,  $2.50;  full  gilt,  $3.00. 

“The  papers  and  short  articles  are  remarkably  brigh 
and  readable,  and  the  whole  tone  is  thoroughly  ’live.’  If 
it  is  p<)8sible  to  say  so  without  implying  patronage,  the 
*  Girl’s  O  wn  Paper  ’  is  up  to  the  elevateil  standard  of 
American  periotlicals.”— i^Wfe  Ledger,  Philadelphia. 

Sunday  at  Home.  Imperial  8vo,  828  pages, 
cloth,  $’2.50. 

“The  reading  matter  is  of  all  kinds — continued  stories, 
biographies,  poetry,  adventure,  history,  travel,  etc.,  etc 
To  read  it  will  afford  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  the  young 
people  as  well  as  to  tliose  of  maturer  yoa.rti."— Christian 
pinion. 

n  receipt  of  the  price,  by  the  publishers. 

fSLL  COMl>ANY(,48.f^^g.is.. 


Brown  Brothel’S  &  Co.,  9^1^..  . 

PHILA.,  NEW  TORK,  BOSTON.  W  'V  '  I  I  ■  7 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECTED  BT  PRIVATE  WIHE8. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Pblla.  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ezch’E  _ _ 

We  buy  and  sell  ail  first  class  Invest- x  a  .  STYTH  A  VP’  Tfl  9'IQT  QT 

ment  Securities  for  customers.  We  re- In  Y(^  till  AH  I  Ol  A  1  H  V  £4.,  1 II  lU  ZlOi  Ol, 

celve  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers  Cor- 
porationa,  Firms  and  Individuals  on  CAAiiwH-lAa 
favorable  terms  and  make  collection  of  OUL  liri  1/108 


drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  tbe  United  States  ant 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  in  tbe  United  States  on  forelgi 
countries 

1  01101*61  '’“y  Bills  of  Ezebange  9 1 

JUvI/LvlO  and  make  cable  transfers  to  all  points:.  Is, 
make  collections  and  Issne  Commercial  ant 
U1  Travellers’  Credits,  available  In  all  pa^  of  th- 

Credit. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 


BNITED  STATES 
NATIONALBANK, 

41  &43  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

(Bank  ewns  building  41  A  43  Wall  8t.) 
Capital,  -  _  _  $500,000, 
Surplus,  -  -  _  $500,000, 


JAMES  H.  PARKER,  President. 

WIIXIABf  P.  THOMPSON,  Tlce-Pres., 

HENRY  C.  HOPKINS,  Cashier 

Transacts  a  General  Banking  Business. 


50 

DEPARTMENTS 

FROM  WHICH  TO  SELECT 

HOLIDAY 

PRESENTS 


(jflited  States  Trast  Company 

OP  NEW  YORK. 

Nos.  45  and  47  Wall  Street  H.  O’Neill  &  Co., 

Capital  and  Surplus, 


NINE  MILLION  DOLLARS. 

This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid  lnt« 
Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  gtArdian  or  trustee. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 
Which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  aftc 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  bo  entitled  to  Interest  for  th 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates,  am 
women  unaccustomed  to  the  transaction  of  business,  Br 
well  as  Religions  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  will  find 
this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 

JOHN  A.  STEWART,  President. 

GEORGE  BLISS,  Vice-President. 

JAMES  S,  CLARK,  Second  Vice-President 


TRUSTEES: 


WILSON  O.  HUNT, 
CLINTON  GILBERT, 
DANIEL  D.  LORD, 
SAMUEL  SLOAN, 

JAMES  LOW. 

WM.  WALTER  PHELPS, 
D.  WILLIS  JAMES, 
.lOHN  A.  STEWART, 


WILLIAM  LIBBY, 

.JOHN  CROSBY  BROWN, 
EDWARD  COOPER, 

W.  BAYARD  CUTTING, 
CHARLES  S.  SMITH, 
WJI.  ROCKEFELLER. 
ALEXANDER  E.  ORR, 
WILLIAM  H.  MACY.Jr., 


ERASTUS  CORNING.  Albany,  WM.  D.  SLOANK, 

JOHN  HARSEN  RHOADES,  OUSTAV  H.  SCHWAB, 
ANSON  PHELPS  STORKS,  FRANK  LYMAN.  Rrookly: 
GEORGE  HENRY  WARREN,  GEORGE  F.  VIETOR, 
GEORGE  BLISS  WM.  WALDORF  ASTOR, 

HENRY  L.  TIIORNELI,,  Secretary. 

LOUIS  G.  H  AMP  TON,  Assistant  Secretary. 


EXCELLENCE !  ECONOMY !  I  Cutlery,  Spoons  and  Porks. 


SIXTH  AVENUE.  20th  to  21  si  ST. 


Great  Clearing  Sale  of 

CARPETS. 

War  in  Prices  among  Hannfactniers! 

To  make  room  for  onr  immense  Spring  orders,  we  offer 
single  pieces  and  patterns  'we  do  not  intend  duplicating, 
also  large  lots  from  the  recent  “GREAT  AUCTION 
SALE,’’  cocsistlng  of 

AXMINSTEB8,  MOQUETTE8,  WILTONS  A  YBLYnS, 

at  the  uniform  price  of 

ONE  DOLLAR  PER  YARD. 

SOME  ARB  WORTH  DOUBLE  THE  HONEY. 
Tapestry  Brussels  and  Extra  Super  Ingralna 
AT  60c.  PER  YARD. 

SHEPPARD  KNAPP  &  CO, 

SIXTH  AVE.,  13TH  AND  14TH  STS 


These  two  words  combined  represent  our  stock  ol  fine  cloth 
ing  for  MEN  and  BOYS  to-day  as  they  have  lor  forty  years 

DEVLIN  &  CO., 

UNION  SQUARE. 

BOYS’  AND  CHILDREN’S  SUITS,  REEFERS,  OVERCOATS,  HATS,  CAPS,  Etc. 

STOCK  EXTIKELY  XEH'.  EltICES  MOVEItATE. 

DEVLIN  &  CO.,  44  E.  1 4th  St.,  Union  Square,  N.  Y.  City. 


We  are  manufacturing  in  the 
finest  quality  of  Silver  Plate, 
a  large  number  of  designs  of 
Spoons  and  Porks;  also  Carv¬ 
ing  Sets,  Dinner,  Dessert,  and 
P'ruit  Knives,  with  handles  of 
Pearl,  Ivory,  and  Silver. 

Reed  &  Barton, 

37  Union  Square,  -  New  York. 
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THE  NEW-TORK  EVANGELIST:  T 


hear  it.”  She  was  a  year  older  than  Situ,  and 
had  been  in  school  longer. 

Situ  stood  thinking.  She  was  displeasing  the 
One  who  had  given  her  all  these  things,  and 
even  the  doll  to  play  with.  In  a  moment  she 
looked  up  at  the  sky,  and  the  anger  went  out 
of  her  little  face. 

In  a  voice  of  loving  sorrow,  she  said,  “Excuse 
me,  Jesus.”  Then  the  dear  little  girl  took  up 
her  plaj'  again,  and  did  as  Ella  wished. 

What  little  white  girl  could  have  loved  Jesus 
more  than  little  Indian  Situ  did? — Frances  C. 
Sparhawk,  in  The  Child’s  Hour. 


I  One  Tiling  and  Another. 

It  is  said  that  Laurence  Olipliant  died — at 
York  House,  Twickenham  —  in  the  room  in 
which  Queen  Anne  was  born. 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold  has  been  initialed  as  an 
honorary  member  of  the  American  Whig  Socie 
ty  cf  Princeton,  as  was  .Matthew  Arnold  on  his 
visit  here. 

The  remark  made  the  other  day  to  Governor 
McKinney,  of  Virginia,  by  his  bright  three- 
year-old  child,  may  la?  put  down  in  the  category 
of  the  “countercheck  ipiarrelsome.”  Being  dis- 
cipliiiCd  by  being  sent  away  from  the  table,  as 
she  reached  ihe  door  she  looked  ha<;k  defiantly 
at  her  sire,  and  shot  this  Parthian  arrow: 
“Hurrah  for  Mahone!” 

The  length  of  the  structure  over  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  at  Memphis  is  to  he  8,000  feet; — bridge, 
2,600  feet;  iron  viaduct,  2,300  feet;  timber 
trestle,  3,100  f(“et.  It.s  eight  piers  are  to  be 
117  to  197  feet  in  height.  The  deepesj  founda¬ 
tion  is  131  feet  below  lo  v  water  mark.  The 
central  span  is  to  he  621  feet  in  length,  with 
cantilever  arms  169  feet  iu  length. 

It  is  reported  that  three  colossal  statues,  ten 
feet  high,  of  rose  granite,  have  just  been  found 
at  Aboukir,  a  few  feet  below’  the  surface.  The 
first  two  represent  iu  one  group  Raineses  II.  and 
Queen  Hentmara  seated  on  the  same  throne. 
This  is  uni<|ue  among  Egyptian  statues.  The 
third  statue  represents  Raineses  standing  up¬ 
right  in  military  attire,  a  scentre  in  his  hand 
and  a  crown  upon  his  head.  Both  bear  hiero 
glyphic  inscriptions. 

Bishop  Coleman  of  Delaware  has  been  on  a 
tramp  of  371  miles  through  the  mountains  of 
Virginia.  Th<'  Bishoj)  travelled  without  episco¬ 
pal  insignia,  ami  in  tlie  course  of  his  tramp  was 
variously  mistaken  for  a  hook  agent,  a  circus 
manager,  and  a  detective  in  search  of  moon¬ 
shiners.  At  one  village  the  people  were  so  sus¬ 
picious  of  the  tourist  that  they  refused  to  give 
him  lodging,  and  he  w’as  forced  to  break  into  a 
deserted  house  and  sleep  on  the  floor. 

Sir  Arthur  Halihurton,  the  newly -appointed 
Assistant  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Eng¬ 
lish  War  Ottice,  is  the  youngest  son  of  that 
famous  Nova  Scotian,  Judge  Thomas  Chandler 
Halihurton,  whose  sayings  under  the  pseudonym 
of  “Sam  Slick,”  have  amused  more  than  one  gen¬ 
eration  of  readers.  Sir  Arthur  w’as  called  to  the 
Bar  in  Halifax,  hut  he  abandoned  the  law  for 
the  army,  end  served  with  the  commissary  de¬ 
partment  in  the  Crimean  War.  He  has  since 
served  with  distinction  in  various  parts  of  the 
globe,  and  his  home  in  I,on<1cn  is  tilled  with 
curios  collected  by  himself  and  Lady  Halihurton. 

Gen.  John  Palmer,  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  recommends 
that  the  National  Government  ought  to  take 
Mount  McGregor,  where  Gen.  Grant  died,  for  a 
Government  sanitarium  for  consumprive  sol¬ 
diers,  thus  securing  also  the  Drexel  cottage, 
which  is  now  supported  by  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic.  The  property’  consists  of  about 
250  acres  at  the  top  of  Mount  McGregoi^.^ 
which  stands  the  Drexel  coltag«  anti  "Bhe  ifotel 
Balmoral,  having''accommodations  for  500  per¬ 
sons’.-  'The  Government  could  acquire  it  by  com¬ 
mission  at  a  reasonable  figure. 

The  women  postmasters  have  been  doing  ex¬ 
cellent  work  in  the  recent  inspection  of  fourth- 
class  offices.  An  Idaho  postmistress  rode  254 
miles  on  horseback  to  make  her  inspections, 
and  cheerfully  spent  |2!)  in  the  process.  A 
Kentucky  woman  went  her  rounds  with  horse 
and  buggy,  spent  $30,  and  reported  that  every 


postmaster  visited  would  welcome  closer  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Department.  Another,  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  travelled  over  100  miles,  and  spent  |15 
for  horse  hire  alone.  A  postmistress  in  Missis¬ 
sippi  reached  a  postotfice  off  the  railroad  in 
a  sailboat.  A  New  York  woman  visited  forty- 
four  postottices  w’ith  horse  and  carriage,  travel¬ 
ling  291  miles,  and  a  North  Carolina  woman 
was  so  courteously  welcomed  by  all  the  post¬ 
masters,  that  she  promised  another  visit  next 
year.  A  Vermont  woman  was  not  prevented 
from  visiting  the  offices  in  her  county  because 
it  is  composed  of  five  islands.  Virginia  and 
California  postmistresses  visited  every  office  in 
their  counties.  A  Pennsylvania  w’oman  visited 
128  offices,  many  of  them  among  the  Allegheny 
Mountains  A  West  Virginia  woman  w’rote 
that  some  of  her  offices  were  almost  impiossible 
to  be  reached,  hut  she  should  reach  them  just 
the  same.  An  Alabama  postmistress  regretted 
that  she  could  not  undertake  the  work,  as  it 
was  impossible  to  hire  any  conveyance  in  her 
county,  and  one  in  Mississippi  asked  to  Iw  ex¬ 
cused,  as  she  was  very  young. 

A  party  of  young  women  of  Fulton,  Mo.,  got 
up  a  coon  hunting  party  a  few  days  ago.  The  j 
boys  were  rigorously  excluded.  The  party 
started  out  with  four  dogs,  two  guns,  two 
axes,  and  a  big  basket  of  lunch.  Early  next 
morning  the  whole  neighborhood  started  out  to 
hunt  the  hunters,  and  found  them  deep  in  the 
woods,  all  sitting  in  a  row  on  a  log,  crying 
dreadfullv.  They  admitted  that  they  got  hope¬ 
lessly  lost  in  the  woods  within  a  couple  of  hours 
after  the  start. 


0imbttn  Scljool  Books. 


A  80N0. 

There  is  ever  a  song  somewhere,  my  dear. 

There  is  ever  a  something  sings  alway— 

There's  the  song  of  the  lark  when  the  skies  are  clear. 
And  the  song  of  the  thrash  when  the  skies  are  gray, 
The  sunshine  showers  across  the  grain. 

And  the  bluebird  trills  in  the  orchard  tree ; 

And  in  and  out,  when  the  eaves  drip  rain. 

The  swallows  are  twittering  ceaselessly. 

There  is  ever  a  song  somewhere,  my  dear. 

Be  the  skies  above  dark  or  fair. 

There  is  ever  a  song  that  our  hearts  may  hear. 
There  is  ever  a  song  somewhere,  my  dear — 

There  is  ever  a  song  somewhere  1 
^  — James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


From  Hunt  and  Eaton:  The  Thrales  of  Red- 
lynch.  By  Nehemiah  Curnock.  Illustrated. 
80  cents. — A  Galahad  of  Nowadays.  By 
Martha  Burr  Banks.  $1.20. — A  Little  Brown 
Seed,  or  An  Improved  Opportunity.  By 
Mrs.  George  Archibald.  80  cents.  Num¬ 
ber  One  or  Number  Two.  By  Mary  E. 
Bamford.  $1.00. — The  Story  of  Sodom.  A 
Biblical  Episode.  By  W.  C.  Kitchin.  Il¬ 
lustrated.  $1.50. 

From  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company:  A  New 
Broom.  Ella  Louisa  Davis  (London:  Relig¬ 
ious  Tract  Society) .  80  cents. — David  Brain- 
ard,  the  Apostle  to  the  North  American  In¬ 
dians.  By  Jesse  Page. 

From  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company:  Those  Three, 
or  Little  Wings.  A  Story  for  Girls.  By 
Emma  Marshall.  $1.25. — Born  in  the  Pur¬ 
ple.  By  Emma  Marshall.  $1.25. 

From  Dodd,  Mead,  and  Company:  Elsie’s  Vaca¬ 
tion  and  After  Events.  By  Margaret  Fiu- 


PAINLES8 


p  Human  health  can  only  be  maintained 
^  when  the  rules  of  life  are  strictly  ot^yed. 
Man's  system  is  like  a  town;  to  be  healthy 
it  must  be  well  drained.  This  drainage  is 
f.'cqucntly  interfered  with  by  careless 
h  habits,  and  when  it  becomes  clogged,  ill- 
^  Dwss  is  the  result. 

N  T«cechani*s  Pills  liATe  been  In  popo- 
0  liir  u«e  III  r.urope  for  llfly  years  and 
lire  specially  adapted  In  usufb,gentle 
Kuanner*  to  keep  human  ciralnage  la 
k  perfect  order.--.dme/-Kun  Analyst, 

J  Cf  all  drugfjists.  Price  2S  certs  a  box. 

5  New  York  Depot,  865  Canal  St.  41 


A  POSTAL  MUSEUM. 

By  A.  "W.  B. 

A  space  has  been  cleared  in  the  building  of 
the  Postotfice  Department  in  Washington  for 
a  postal  museum,  which  is  intended  to  show 
how  different  nations  carry  the  mails.  Many 
foreign  governments  have  already  forwarded  to 
Washington  exhibits  of  their  methods,  w'hich 
consignments  include  costumes  of  letter  carriers, 
whicli  in  Europe  are  very  gorgeous  and  military ; 
specimen  letter-boxes,  miniature  mail  vehicles, 
superb  photographs  of  foreign  postoftices,  sta¬ 
tuettes  representing  people  engaged  in  transport¬ 
ing  mail  after  various  fashions,  and  manj’ 
other  iutert^ting  things. 

From  India  comes  a  set  of  finely  executed  fig¬ 
ures  in  papier  mache.  One  of  them  shows  a 
postal  runner  in  British  India  carrying  a  bag 
of  letters,  and  with  a  long  speai  in  his  hand, 
from  which  little  bells  dangle. 

The  weapon  is  for  his  defense  against  the  wild 
animals  that  infest  the  jungles  through  w’hich 
he  is  obliged  to  pass,  though  one  would  think 
it  a  poor  tool  for  coping  with  a  striped  tiger  of 
Bengal,  while  the  liells  are  intended  to  frighten 
the  cobras  and  other  venomous  serpents. 

Another  statuette  represents  the  same  runner 
in  the  act  of  paddling  across  a  stream  in  his 
customary  manner,  on  a  raft  made  simply  of 
four  big  corked  jars  of  earthenware  fastened 
together. 

Other  mail  carriers  are  seen  riding  on  camels, 
w  hich  easily  travel  eighty  miles  a  day,  or  in 
light  carts  drawn  by  Indian  buffaloes  over 
rough  roads  where  horses  could  not  go. 

Austria  has  sent  an  exhibit,  comprising  every¬ 
thing  imaginable  that  has  to  do  w’ith  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  carrying  the  mails,  even  to  post-mark 
stamps,  ink  -  pads,  and  the  w’ritten  music  of 
the  bugle  calls  by  which  the  postmen  in  that 
country  announce  their  arrival. 

Canada  has  sent  a  full  set  of  mail-carriers’ 
uniforms,  with  winter  caps  and  collars  of  real 
Astrachan  fur,  leather  leggings,  scarlet  chamois- 
skin  under-waistcoats  for  Jcold  weather,  and 
gold  buttons. 

Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  France,  and  Switzer¬ 
land,  have  sent  contributions  for  the  museum. 
So  have  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Persia,  and  others 
are  expected  from  elsewhere. 

In  the  inuseum  will  be  illustrated  various 
primitive  methods  of  carrying  the  mails,  now 
and  in  ancient  times.  One  model  will  show  the 
native  postal  runner  of  South  Africa,  who  bears 
the  letter  intrusted  to  his  care  in  a  split  stick, 
which  he  plants  upright  in  the  ground  when  he 
pauses  to  rest. 

He  consumes  little  food,  but  much  tobaqco, 
and  his  endurance  is  wonderful.  He  wears  no 
clothes,  but  covers  his  naked  body  with  oil, 
afterwards  rolling  in  the  dust,  so  that  the  flies 
will  find  him  too  unpleasant  to  bite.  He  carries 
the  letter  in  the  manner  described,  so  that  it 
will  not  get  greasy,  and,  while  swimming  with 
one  hand  across  the  stream,  he  holds  the  mis¬ 
sive  out  of  water  with  the  other. 

Another  type  of  postman  shown,  w’ill  be  the 
messenger  of  Scriptural  times,  frequently  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  Bible,  who  conveyed  royal  mes¬ 
sages  by  w’ord  of  mouth.  It  is  incredible  how 
swiftly  information  or  orders  could  be  trans¬ 
mitted  in  this  way  across  the  country,  every 
man  being  obliged  by  law  to  immediately  for¬ 
sake  his  occupation  and  run  and  tell  ttie  next 
person  along  the  line  of  communication. 

Ill.  Bedouins  practice  this  method  of  convey¬ 
ing  intelligence  at  the  present  day.  If  there  is 
news  for  an  individual,  each  one  who  hears  it 
communicates  it  to  all  his  neighbors,  and  they 
spread  it  iu  every  direction,  until  the  man  is 
found  for  whom  it  is  meant. 

Other  models  iu  the  new  museum  will  repre¬ 
sent  the  wonderful  postal  couriers  w’ho  cayry 
royal  messages  in  China.  The}’  are  the  most 
rapid  riders  in  the  world,  and  have  lieen  known 
to  make  the  entire  distance  of  three  thousand 
miles  from  Lassa,  the  capital  of  Thibet,  to 
Pekin,  iu  twenty-five  days. 

Tliey  have  a  right  to  seize,  by  imperial  requi¬ 
sition,  any  horses  on  their  routes,  no  matter  to 
whom  the  animals  belong.  One  hundred  miles 
a  day  is  abo'at  their  avt'rage  rate  of  travel. 

They  cat  and  sleep  but  little,  dismounting 
once  in  a  while  to  smoke  a  little  opium.  Before 
leaving  liis  point  of  departure,  each  such  courier 
has  his  dispatches  placed  in  the  lining  of  his 
robe,  which  is  sealed  upon  his  person,  so  that 
he  cannot  open  the  garment  during  his  journey. 

There  will  also  be  shown  miniature  reindeer 
sledges,  such  as  the  Russians  use  on  their  routes 
iu  Siberia;  dog  teams,  sleds,  snowshoes  and 
skates,  all  of  which  are  employed  for  the  same 
purjxise  in  the  frozen  Arctic;  also  canoes, 
iu  which  the  peoide  of  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
who  have  no  kind  of  writing,  carry  the  news. 
The  Esquimaux  have  no  postal  system  at  all. 

When  the  museum  is  complete,  it  will  be  one 
of  the  sights  of  Washington,  instructive,  as 
well  as  interesting.  There  is  a  very  fine  postal 
museum  of  this  sort  in  Berlin,  on  which  a 
great  deal  of  money  has  been  spent  — Golden 


AN  UNOCCUPIED  MIND. 

“She  really  has  nothing  to  take  up  her  mind, 
and  that  i a  the  reason  she. is  so  restless  and 
discontented,”  spoke  a  friend  concerning  his 
daughter.  “You  know  we  are  boarding,  and 
the  condition  of  affairs  is  such  that  she  has 
no  regular  home  duties.” 

Just  think  of  it!  Nothing  to  take  up  that 
young  woman’s  mind  in  the  great  city  of  New 
York,  where  so  much  misery  and  poverty  lie 
all  about  one!  How  many  others  there  are 
who  find  the  days  far  too  short  for  the  duties 
they  feel  impelled  to  do.  How  many  good, 
helpful  girls  wish  that  they  had  more  than  one 
pair  of  hands  to  help  in  the  deeds  of  kindness 
and  mercy  that  are  constantly  waiting  to  be 
done.  What  busy  woman,  full  of  home  cares, 
can  help  envying  the  young  woman  who  has 
80  much  unemployed  time  every  day  ?  We  are 
thankful  that  such  a  state  is  not  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  average  young  woman.  There  should 
be  no  fretting  or  thought  of  discontent  in  such 
hearts,  for  the  time  that  did  not  have  to  be 
filled  with  household  duties  should  be  given 
to  those  who  need  comforts  and  kindly  words. 
It  is  far  better  to  have  duties  in  life  crowd 
upon  each  other,  than  to  have  none  to  occupy 
one’s  time. 

Just  around  the  corner  from  where  this  dis¬ 
contented  young  woman  boards,  is  a  circle  of 
King’s  Daughters,  doing  a  wonderful  work  in 
the  city.  Only  a  few  blocks  away  is  an  Indus¬ 
trial  School  and  Day  Nursery,  which  depends  on 
the  work  of  outsiders,  who  each  give  a  half  day 
in  the  week  to  helping  on  the  good  work,  by 
their  presence  and  teaching..  Ten  blocks  away 
is  a  children’s  hospital,  where  many  a  young 
girl  spends  two  hours  a  day  in  reading  stories 
or  amusing  the  little  patients  by  playing  with 
them.  Beautiful  lives  these  young  women 
lead,  and  happy  ones,  for  their  time  is  used  in 
doing  good  and  making  those  less  favored  than 
themselves  happier. 

If  iany  one  who  reads  this  has  unoccupied 
time,  and  is  discontented  in  consequence,  let 
me  say  that  the  best  way  to  find  true  content¬ 
ment  and  satisfaction  is  to  go  out  among  the 
needy  ones  and  minister  to  them  in  Christ’s 
name.  There  is  so  much  suffering  to  be  found, 
that  the  restless  helper  will  learn  how  to  be 
thankful  for  the  richer  blessings  given  her. 

Even  in  our  days  of  adversity,  sorrow,  and 
disappointment,  there  is  nothing  that  binds  up 
the  broken  heart  or  brings  peace  to  the  troubled 
one,  like  going  to  see  others  who  are  in  trouble 
also,  and  oftentimes  are  so  much  more  to  be 
pitied  than  we.  S.  T,  P. 


From  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons:  From  the  Be¬ 
ginning,  or  Stories  from  Genesis  for  the 
Young.  By  Mrs.  G.  E.  Morton. 

From  Pacific  Press  Publishing  Company :  Martin 
Luther,  Germany's  Great  Reformer.  By 
Emma  H.  Adams.  75  cents. 

The  Thrales  of  Redlynch  is  for  older  children. 
It  is  an  English  story,  with  a  good  deal  of 
Scotch  and  Cornish  dialect,  and  though  the 
religious  teaching  of  the  book  is  good,  it  is  not 
to  be  especially  commended. 

A  Galahad  of  Nowadays  is  a  good  and  stimu¬ 
lating  story  of  boy  loyalty  and  chivalry.  The 
children  are  wide-awake,  full  of  fun,  aud  very 
real.  Good  for  both  beys  aud  girls. 

A  Little  Brown  Seed  tells  the  story  of  the 
good  that  was  wrought  by  giving  to  a  neglected 
child,  the  motherless  daughter  of  a  drinking 
man,  a  seed  to  plant,  aud  encouraging  her 
while  she  watched  its  development,  and  how, 
through  her  own  improvement  her  father  was 
brought  under  fortunate  influences,  and  became 
a  temjierate  man. 

Number  One  or  Number  Two  is  a  school  girl 
story,  which  very  pleasantly  teaches  how  one 
may  be  so  anxious  to  be  good,  so  determined  to 
excel  in  school  and  in  religious  work,  as  really 
to  live  continually  to  self,  rather  than  to  the 
glory  of  Go5.  It  shows  how  there  may  be  a 
more  truly  religious  spirit  in  consenting  to  be 
number  two  in  school  and  elsewhere,  than  in 
making  everything  bend  to  the  determined  pur¬ 
pose  of  being  number  one. 

It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  write  a  historical 
story  about  people  so  far  removed  from  us  as 
they  who  lived  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  with¬ 
out  stifling  the  story  under  a  mass  of  archaeo¬ 
logical  information.  The  author  of  The  Story 
of  Sodom  has  striven,  not  without  success,  to 
avoid  this  snare.  The  story  is  a  little  pro¬ 
tracted  by  the  necessity  of  explaining  the  local 
coloring,  and  by  the  supposed  necessity  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  characters  speak  in  sixteenth  century 
English,  but,  on  tne  whole,  it  well  maintains 
its  interest.  The  historical  introduction  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  The  book  is  heartily  commended  for 
the  Sunday-school  library,  but  the  children 
who  are  used  to  cramming  with  trashy  fiction 
will  not  read  it.  Happily,  not  all  children  are 
indulged  in  this  habit. 

A  New  Broom  is*  the  English  story  of  a  young 
rector,  who  going  into  a  church  which  had  been 
quite  dead,  sets  about  rousing  the  people  up 
to  new  life.  Being  a  young  fellow  of  true 
humility  and  thorough  earnestness  his  work  is 
blessed.  The  story  is  well  written,  though  not 
of  the  highest  order  of  merit. 

David  Brainard  is  one  of  a  series  of  populM 
missionary  biographies.  Seriously  told,  it  w’cff 
a  life  of  so  much  incident  that  young  people 
accustomed  to  good  reading  w’ill  find  it  inter 
esting. 

Those  Three  is  a  story  of  three  English  sisters 
of  rank,  and  the  friend  of  one  of  them,  the 
good-hearted  daughter  of  some  newly  rich  peo¬ 
ple.  There  are  some  excellent  teachings  with 
regard  to  the  things  of  true  worth,  and  the 
w’ay  iu  which  people  of  various  ranks  in  life 
are  bound  to  and  mutually  dependent  on  one 
another.  Born  in  the  Purple  is  another  Eng¬ 
lish  story,  on  very  much  the  same  theme.  It 
is,  perhaps,  a  little  less  spun  out  than  the 
other.  Both  stories  are  interesting,  but  do  not 
particularly  touch  the  needs  of  young  readers 
on  this  side  of  the  water.  For  the  older  girls. 

Elsie  Dinsmore  is  like  the  fairies;  she  never 
grows  old.  To  be  sure,  she  is  grandma  now, 
like  many  of  those  who  first  read  her  story,  but 
she  is  as  interesting  as  ever.  This  little  book 
brings  in  a  good  deal  of  United  States  history 
by  the  way. 

From  the  Beginning  is  a  very  pleasant  par¬ 
aphrase  of  the  story  in  Genesis,  for  the  younger 
children.  It  is  of  a  higher  literary  character 
than  the  old  Peep  of  Day  series,  to  which  parents 
and  grandparents  of  to-day  owe  so  much;  it 
can  hardly  be  more  truly  valuable.  But  it  has 
the  advantage  of  telling  the  story  from  the 
standpoint  of  present  knowledge. 

Martin  Luther’s  story  is  briefly  and  rather 
pleasantly  told,  in  a  well-made  little  book  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  pages.  The  children 
will  find  it  fairly  interesting,  and  it  will  tell 
them  w’hat  they  will  be  glad  to  know. 


An  Unequaled  selection  of  Jewel 
Cases,  Bonbonnieres,  Puff-Boxes,  Flasks, 
Cigarette  Cases,  Coffee,  Orange,  Tea 

and  Souvenir  Spoons . 

Enameled  in  beautiful  designs  by  our 
own  artists,  and  not  surpassed  by  similar 
work  executed  here  or  abroad.  .  .  . 

Reed  &  Barton, 

SILVERSMITHS, 

37  Union  Square,  -  New  York, 


Continual  dropping  wears 
away  the  stone.” 

The  continual  breaking  of 
iamp-chimneys  costs  a  good 
(  oal  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

You  can  stop  it.  Get  Mac¬ 
beth’s  “pearl  top”  or  “pearl 
glass.  ”  You  will  have  no  more 
trouble  with  breaking  from 
heat.  Y ou  will  have  clear  glass 
instead  of  misty ;  fine  instead 
of  rough  ;  right  shape  instead 
cf  wrong;  and  uniform,  one 
the  same  as  another. 

Y ou  will  pay  a  nickel  a  chim¬ 
ney  more ;  and  your  dealer 
will  gain  in  good-will  what  he 
loses  in  trade;  he  will  widen 
his  trade  by  bett^^i^vite.'*'  ’ 

X'lttsburs.-  •  •  •  •  QmjMfA.MACBBTH  &  Co. 
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CATTNACH 


‘‘Payable  in  Gold” 

are  the  mortgages  offered 
by  the  Provident  Trust 
m  *  Company. 

k  We  s^nd,  free,  a  book 
■  1  on  investments  which  will 
help  you,  whether  you 
have  little  or  much. 

The  Provident 

’  I  't'llClf’  I*  36  Bromfield  St 
X  i  lAOL  Boston.  Mass. 


736  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

We  shall  have  our  usual  display  of  flue  Leather  Ooods 
for  the 

consisting  of  Ladles’  and  Gentlemen’s  Toilet,  Traveling, 
and  London  Kit  Bags,  Dress  Suit  Cases,  Valises.  Trunks, 
Military  Brushes,  etc. 


Van  Houten’s  Cocoa— “Once  tried,  used  always. 


THAT  CHRIi^TMAS  MONEY. 

In  the  next  few  weeks  people  will  talk  Christmas  more  than 
ail  other  snbjects  combined.  And  very  many  will  count  their 
pennies  to  see  if  they  will  go  around.  And  some  will  realize 
for  the  countless  things  offered  for  sale,  “that  money  talks." 
Yes,  and  many  a  poor  tired  clerk  will  w  Ish  that  they  too  could 
talk— back.  To  give  unselllshly  without  thought  of  return  is 
the  true  Christmas  spirit;  but  how  many  times,  oh  human  na¬ 
ture,  will  the  thought  occur  this  month  “Now  if  I  make  so  and 
go  a  Christmas  present,  wonder  if  I  will  get  a  return  next 
year.”  The  growing  Christmas  present  custom  comes  hard 
among  certain  classes,  who  donot  always  have  plenty  of  ready 
money;  among  farmers  and  people  near  towns,  who  keep  poul¬ 
try  the  egg  supply  is  a  great  source  of  Christmas  money,  be¬ 
cause  prices  are  always  very  high  at  this  season.  If  the  old 
hens  will  only  shell  out  the  eggs  now,  thinks  many  a  mother,  I 
can  soon  get  back  all  the  money  taken  for  Christmas.  The 
surest  way  we  have  heard  to  get  It  bi  ck  Is  this — E.  A.  Hubbard 
of  Hatfield,  Mass.,  says  “about  one  year  ago  I  sent  $5.00  for  six 
cans  of  Sheridan's  Condition  Powder  to  make  hens  lay,  and  in 
Jannarymy28  hens  laid  29  dozen  eggs.  I  have  sent  $5.00  this 
year  for  six  more  cans  and  the  Farm-Poultry  monthly.”  Cer¬ 
tainly  that  Christmas  money  came  back  In  short  order.  Mrs. 
Warren  Delaiio,  Hampden,  Me.,  said  recently  to  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  this  wonderful  Powder:  "I  send  $<>.00  for  Farm-Poul- 
trv  two  years,  and  six  large  cans  of  Sheridan’s  Powder.  It  Is 

tery  thing  needed.  Last  winter  m;  hens  did  so  poorly  I 
at  lost  heart,  hut  this  year,  .50  hens  have  cloiireil  me  $125. 
jr  a  little  courage  anil  Sherhlan’a  Powder,  her  hens  paid 
lore  than  double  the  average  usually  allowed  per  hen,  so 
her  Christmas  money  returned  manyfold.”  Husbands,  a 
to  the  wise  Is  sufiiclent;  Make  your  wives  a  Christmas 
■ntof  si.\  cans  of  Sheridan  s  Powder  and  take  no  other. 

■Ill  send  two 


Manufactured  and  Imported  by 


Now  on  Exhibition,  New  and  Artistic  Patterns 
designed  especially  for  this  firm  by 

THE  ASSOCIATED  ARTISTS, 

INCLUDING 

Unique  India  Designs  of  Lockwood  de  Forest. 
Also,  recent  importations  of  Japanese,  French,  Qermait, 
and  English  Hangings. 

RETAIL  SALESROOMS: 

125  TO  129  EAST  42D  ST.,  NEW  YORK, 

Near  Grand  Central  Depot. 


A$l,SOO  LOAN  five  years  at  Sii, 
secured  by  a  line,  well-unoroved  ir¬ 
rigated  farm  worth  ^.000. 

A  $1,000  LOAN  three  years,  W, 
secured  by  good,  new  house  on  fine 
lot  in  choice  part  of  city.  Total 
value  of  property,  82,800;  Insur¬ 
ance,  S1,<>00. 

Any  desired  sum  loaned  on  first- 
cluss  city  or  farm  security,  as  pre¬ 
ferred.  Perfect  title  and  prompt 
payment  of  interest  guarameed. 

Refer  by  permission  to  The 
Evangelist. 

For  furt'  er  particulars  and  refer¬ 
ences  write 


THIS 

WHAT 

YOU 

WANT? 


F*  50  cents  I.  S.  Johnson  A  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  . . 

25Tent  packs;  five  packs  for  $l.tK):  or  tor  $1.20,  one  large  2',i 
pilindcan  of  Powder,  postpaid;  six  cans  for  $5.00,  express  pre¬ 
paid.  The  IX’St  poultry  paper— Fnrni-Poultry  one  year,  jind  a 
can  ol  Powder  for  $  i  .50. 


Baker  and  Confectioner, 

792  6tli  Ave.y  S.  E.  Cor.  45th  St. 
American,  French  and  Vienna 

BREAD  AND  ROLLS 

Supplied  to  Families  Daily  (except  Sundays). 

.V  full  assortment  of  Cake,  Biscuit,  Muffln.s,  Crumpets, 
Plea.  Etc.,  Etc  ,  constantly  on  hand. 

Charlotte  de  Busae,  Calf’s  Foot  Jelly,  Ice  Creams  and 
Ices,  Jellies  aud  Preserves,  Saratoga  Potatoes. 


REAL  E.STATK  A>'I>  LOANS, 
ItoviiiH  .T  .t  4,  1‘oitrey  Bldg, 
Trinidad,  Colo. 


INVESTORS 

H  Should  get  iuformatioD  about  our 


get  information  about 


GUARANTEED 


CONDENSED 


“COD  LIVER  OIL; 

WHOLLY  COD  LIVER  OIL;  AND 
NOTHING  BUT  COD  LIVER  OIL.” 

The  only  Absolute;  Oil. 


PETER  MOLLER’S 


GUARANTEED 


Contains  No  Alcoholic  Liquors. 
Makes  an  every-day  convenience  of  an 
old-time  luxury.  PURE  and  wholesome. 
Prepared  with  scrupulous  care.  Highest 
award  at  all  Pure  Food  Expositions.  Each 
package  makes  two  large  pies.  Avoid 
imitations— always  insist  on  having  the 
None  Such  brand. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  it,  send  aoc.  (or  stamps) 
for  full  size  package  by  mail,  prepaid. 

MERRELL  &  SOULE,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SUGAR  CO. 


WE  HAVE  HAD 

20  Years*  Experience 

IN  INVESTMENTS. 

NEVER  LOST  A  DOLLAR 

In  evuiy  instance  Interest  and  Principal  baa  been  paid 
at  maturity. 

WE  HAVE  IlETl'RNEU  TO  INVEI^TORS 


Pure— Sound— Sweet— Scientifically  Prepared- 
Having  the  agreeable  flavor  of  freshly  boiled  Cod 
Li'cers,  a  dish  much  esteemed  by  European  gour¬ 
mets  —  Free  from  odor  —  As  easily  taken  as  a 
ilraught  of  water- Leaves  no  after  taste— Followed 
by  no  nausea  or  eructation. 


LITTLE  SITU. 

Situ  kissed  her  dolly  and  handed  it  to  Atsye. 
For  it  was  Atsye’ s  turn  to  play  mamma,  and 
bring  the  doll  to  visit  Situ.  In  this  Indian 
school  there  were  more  children  than  dolls,  so 
the  little  girls  took  turns  in  playing  with  them 
and  naming  them. 

Situ  had  been  telling  Atsye  how  good  Annie 
was.  “She’s  grown  so  pretty  since  she  came 
to  this  school,”  she  said.  “Her  hair  used  to 
hang  down  long,  and  now  it’s  all  curled;  it’s 
because  she  lives  with  white  people.” 

Poor  little  Situ’s  hair  had  hung  down  all  un¬ 
combed  when  she  came  to  school,  and  now, 
although  it  did  not  curl,  because  Situ  was  a 
ittle  Indian  girl,  aud  her  hair  was  very  straight 
and  black,  it  was  combed  so  that  it  shone  like 
black  velvet. 

“She's  very  pretty,”  said  Atsye,  hugging 
the  doll  “And  her  face  is  so  clean,  I  lovelier.” 
Dear  little  Atsye’ s  face  was  clean  now,  but  it 
used  to  be  very  dirty  when  she  was  a  little 
wild  Indian  and  lived  in  the  camp  with  Situ. 
“And  she  has  pretty  clothes  to  wear.  That’s 
the  way  when  you  go  to  school.” 

That  afternoon  Situ  and  Atsye  were  all  by 
themselves,  and  each  was  keeping  house  in  an 
opposite  corner  of  the  great  play-room. 

Atsye  ran  off  to  come  back  in  a  minute  to 
visit  her  playmate.  She  told  Situ  how  very 
ill  Laura  had  been,  for  poor  Atsye  herself  had 
had  scarlet  fever.  Then  Ella  ran  in  and  said 
she  bad  come  to  play  with  the  little  girls.  Ella 
was  older  than  they,  and  always  wanted  to  tell 
everybody  else  what  tp  do.  She  took  away  the 
doll,  and  arranged  the  play  so  that  she  would 
keep  it  all  the  time. 

Indian  children  don’t  push  or  struggle  like 
white  children.  But  Situ’s  little  face  grew 
very  red.  She  stood  very  still  a  minute,  and 
then  she  broke  out  into  wicked  words,  such  as 
she  used  to  hear  when  she  lived  in  the  Indian 
camp.  She  had  forgotten  her  new  lessons ;  she 
was  once  more  a  little  wild  Indian. 

Ella  looked  at  her  and  tossed  her  head  scorn¬ 
fully,  and  then  turned  away,  still  holding  the 
doll. 

But  Atsye  came  up  to  Situ  and  said  softly, 
“That’s  naughty,  Situ.  Jesus  doesn’t  like  to 


V5-iously  drugged  and  consisting  of  Gum,  Sugar, 
K  -.sential  Oils,  Chemicals,  Water  and  some  Cod 
'?r  Oil,  producing  an  uncombined  mixture, 
disapproved  of  for  obvious  reasons  by  physicians, 

L  uit  a  Pure  and  the  Only  Absolute^ 
Pure  Oil  in  the  World. 

’  ut  up  onfy  in  flat  oval  bottles  hermetically 
»•  ed.  For  sale  by  druggists.  **  MOller’s  Cod 
a  1  urOil.” 


realising  5  per  cent,  to  12  per  cent,  interest. 

We  never  h.andlo  any  seenrity  that  we  do  not  abiolntely 
control.  The  inve«tmenta  we  now  have  are  as  secure  as 
any  we  have  ever  ‘'ffered  and  pay  more  Infrl'ent  tban 
any  we  have  offf*red  in  the  last,  ten  yeara.  We  can  retee 
to  the  leading  banka  in  New  York,  and  to  onr  ^9Ui) 
tons  We  are  under  the  *-upervi8ion  of  the  Banking  De¬ 
partment  of  New  York  State. 

J.  B.  WATKINS  L.  M.  CO. 

'2  Wall  St.,  for,  Rroadway,  New  York. 
HENKE  DICKINSON.  Manaoec. 


M.AKKING  BOOKS. 

If  the  books  which  you  read  are  your  own, 
mark  with  a  pen  or  pencil  the  most  considera¬ 
ble  things  in  them  which  you  desire  to  re¬ 
member.  Thus  you  may  read  that  book  the 
second  time  over  with  half  the  trouble,  by  your 
eye  running  over  the  paragraphs  which  your 
pencil  has  noted.  It  is  but  a  very  weak  objec¬ 
tion  against  this  practice  to  say,  “I  shall  spoil 
my  book,”  for  I  persuade  myself  that  you  did 
not  buy  it  as  a  bookseller,  to  sell  it  again  for 
gain,  but  as  a  scholar,  to  improve  your  mind  by 
it ;  and  if  the  mind  be  improved,  your  advan 
tage  is  abundant,  though  your  nook  yields  less 
money  to  your  executors. — Selected. 


On  Hudson  River,  in  West¬ 
chester  County,  Connecticut 
and  the  Berkshires. 

E.  .S.  MILLS,  JR.. 

17  East  4Sd  St.,N.  r.Citg. 


COUNTRY  SEATS, 
HOUSES,  FARMS, 
REAL  ESTATE. 


ROBEKT  ASHBY.  Prest.  Hon.  JOHN  W.  DAY,  Afty. 
M.  L.  MIIJXPAUGH,  Secretary. 

The  Globe  Mortgage  and  investment  Co., 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS. 

SAFEST  OF  ALL  INVESTMENTS. 

'first  MORTGAGES  ON  REAL  ESTATE. 

Examination  of  the  proTCrty  by  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  ;  Company’s  funds  ^aced  in  the  securities  offered ; 
safety  of  principal  the  primary  consideration ;  titles  per¬ 
fect;  prompt  payment  of  interest  guarantee.  Refer¬ 
ence:  First  National  Bank  of  Topeka.  Address 

M.  L.  MILLSPAUGH  Sec’v. 


^cbools  nnd  ©oUjeojes. 


THESE  GOODS 


STOCK  OF  ETEIIV 
FIRST-CLASS  DEALER. 


CHEBMEKHORN’S  TEACHERS’  AGENCY, 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
Established  1855. 

3  Fan  14th  Strebt,  New  York. 


RS.  HOTCHKISS’  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
South  Orange,  N.  J, 


m.  ■  impose  on  some  people 

/  /  without  resistance;  others, though  quite  as 

-  sensitive,  are  slower  to  protest.  The  same 

some  organs  of  our  body. 
i  stomach  will  promptly  resent 

f  imposition — the  lungs  will  suffer  long 

\  I  '  in  silence.  The  first  fact  is  disagree- 

j  r  fff  able;  the  latter  dangerous. 

_  J I }  F  BeW2ire  of  Colds.  They  are 

the  recruiting  officers  for  the  Silent 
// hV'  {  \.  Army.  They  have  an  affinity  for 

weak]  people  and  their  weak  parts. 
But  how  shall  the  cold  be  kept  out,  or  put  out  ?  By  means  of 
Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen’s  Compound  Oxygen.  No  drug.  Just  en¬ 
riched  and  magnetized  air.  That’s  all.  What  keeps  you  alive,  will 
in  an  enriched  form,  make  you  stronger.  Is  that  reasonable  ?  Yes, 
because  it  has  done  it  for  thousands,  and  for  twenty-two  years. 

Write  for  a  book  of  200  pages  in  which  patients  everywhere 
describe,  over  their  own  names  and  addresses,  their  symptoms  and 
their  cure.  The  book  costs  nothing  but  the  asking. 

Drs.  STARKEY  &  PALEN,  No.  1529  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
120  Sutter  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  66  Church  St.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


DULUTH  INVESTMENTS 


LAWRENCEVILLE  SCHOOL, 

JOHN  C.  OREEN  EOVNHATION. 

Early  application  for  admission  is  advisable  Yor  cati 
igue  and  Information  address 

Rev;  JAMES  C.  MACKENi-iis;,  Ph.D., 

Lawrenceville.  New  Jerssr. 


LOANS, 


WILSON  COLLEGE 


We  can  loan  money  for  those  not  wishing  to  purchase  • 

7  AND  8  PER  CENT.  NET. 

Interest  payable  semi-annually.  Gilt-edged  secnrlti 
Refer  to  First  National  Bank,  Duluth,  and  to  hundred; 
who  have  dealt  with  us  in  other  states.  We  solicit  cor 
respondence.  Write 

WM.  C.  SHERWOOD  &  CO..  Duluth,  Minn. 


WOMEN. 

For  catalogue  or  advice  as  to  preparation,  address 
BEV.  J.  KBUAK,  Fh,I>.,  Chauibersburgh,  Fa. 


UPSOSI  8ESIIMAUI,  up  In  the  hillsuf  Litcbtleld  (Jountv 
Home  School  for  boys.  Number  limited.  Keeps 
them  all  the  year  round.  Fits  for  College  or  Bnsineaa. 
Pleasant  home  for  good  boys.  References:  President 
Porter,  Yale  Collwe;  Rev.  T.  L.  CuVler,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y.;  Mr.  D.  E.  Gwynne,  26  Broad  street,  New  York. 
For  other  references  or  Information  Inquire  of 
Rev.  henry  UPSON.  Pbincipal,  New  Preston,  Ct. 


COMPOUND  interest 

elation  (assets  WG7.>,UUU),  double  In  value  in  seven  years. 
Can  be  withdrawn  with  accrued  interest  anytime  on  80 
days  notice.  This  form  of  investment  pays  nearly  three 
times  as  well  as  an  ordinary  savings  bank.  Pamphlet, 
with  highest  references,  free. 

H.  F.  NKWHALL,  Xsssger,  588  Drexel  Balldliig,  Phils.,  Ps. 


11"  MUSIC 

?f,****slc.  the  r  Ino  Arte,  etc.,  at  very  reasonable 
PIS'  Comfortable  Homo  for 

kVZ  j?’  •ooclfii  Provisions  Tor  Ssif 
Hslp  onera  to  prospective  pupils  who  are  ne^y  ana 
^tented  and  who  can  furnish  satisfactory  references. 

informstioD  addresa.  Prank  W.  Mala. 
Can  I  Manassri  Franklin  8q.,  Boston.  * 


0/  MBT  ITKST  XORTSAOI  LOABB. 

^  Hbl  AbtiolutGly becuro.  lut«reBtpAy- 
I  /A  able  Mini-anHuiUly  by  draft  on  Ilew 
^  V  York.  Tenional  attention  given  to  all 
loanA.  lllgVieiii  rerereneees  Addreie 
FBANK  A.  UAMILTtpj^f,  YnirhaTesoWnah. 


Reason?  Beech am’s  Pills  act  like  magic. 


XUM 


XUM 


New  York,  Boston.  ('litonKO, St.  Louis,  Cincinnati 
and  St.  Paul. 
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THE  TAP.iN  E.tKTUOl’AKE. 

Professor  Horace  Briggs  of  Buffalo,  sends  to 
the  Daily  Commercial  of  that  city  a  vivid  and 
trustworthy  description  of  the  appalling  afflic¬ 
tion  that  befell  the  people  of  three  provinces  in 
Japan,  in  the  earthquakes  tliat  occurred  in  that 
island  six  weeks  ago.  In  a  personal  note  to  the 
editor.  Professor  Briggs  says:  “The  inclosed 
notes  were  penned  in  haste  by  one  who  was  ‘in 
it’ ;  they  are  at  your  disposal.  Although  Japan 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  countries  I  ever 
visited,  I  rejoice  that  I  am  to  sail  to  morrrow 
toward  solid  ground.  I  have  witnessed  the 
vibrations  made  by  eleven  earthquakes.  At  first 
I  tried  to  be  scientific  in  my  observations,  but  I 
have  gotten  over  all  that,  and  now  I  count  on 
the  chances  for  safety.  We  had  a  slight  shock 
yesterday,  and  I  made  for  the  street.” 

Although  earthquakes  are  frequent  in  Japan, 
one  occurring,  on  an  average,  as  often  as  once  a 
week  in  some  parts  of  the  Empire,  the  one  of 
half  past  six  on  the  morning  of  October  28ih  last, 
was  the  most  destructive  of  all  lot  thirty  six 
years. 

The  centre  of  disturbance* was  within  the  con¬ 
tiguous  provinces  of  Gifu  and  Nagoya,  the 
names  both  of  a  prefecture  and  its  capital,  near 
the  south  centre  of  Nippon:  but  the  shocks  were 
felt  throughout  this  island,  and  in  several  oth¬ 
ers  adjacent.  As  yet,  no  facts  point  to  an  un 
usual  state  of  the  atmosphere,  or  unwonted 
behavior  of  animals,  as  premonitory  symptoms 
of  coming  danger. 

There  had  b^n  a  succession  of  sunny  days 
during  most  of  the  month,  favorable  to  the 
farmer  for  securing  his  abundant  crops — this  is 
a  season  of  great  plenty  in  Japan  as  well  as  in 
America — and  the  days  following  showed  no 
material  change. 

The  movement  seems  to  have  been  from  the 
southwest  to  the  northeast,  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  a  mile  a  minute,  and  to  have  been  accom¬ 
panied  with  rumblings  like  those  of  distant, 
heavy  thunder,  or  those  made  by  great  land¬ 
slides,  as  if  vast  masses  of  matter  were  falling 
deep  down  within  the  earth. 

At  first,  the  waves  of  upheaval  were  like  long 
swells  of  the  sea;  then  they  came  at  more  fre¬ 
quent  intervals,  continuing  for  nearly  a  minute. 
The  initial  shock  was  succeeded  b3’  two  others, 
but  of  less  severity,  and  for  hours  afterward 
the  earth  was  quite  uneasy,  slight  tremors 
occurring  every  few  minutes. 

AUhough  the  w’riier  was  several  miles  from 
Nigoya,  a  city  which  he  left  twenty  two 
hours  before,  he  was  shaken  out  of  bed.  The 
descent  by  the  conductor  pipe  from  his  window 
to  the  street  not  appearing  feasible,  he  made 
long  strides  for  the  stairway.  It  mitigated  his 
embarrassment  somewhat  to  know  that  others 
did  not  linger  at  their  to  let,  and  were  in  de- 
scension  robes  as  well  as  he. 

But  the  people  in  the  cities,  Nagoya  and  Gifu, 
have  no  opportunity  or  disposition  to  grin  at 
each  other  and  rush  back  to  their  rooms. 

To  them  the  shock  came  unheralded,  and  was 
violent  from  the  first;  and  the  hour  of  its  oc¬ 
currence  being  when  most  of  them  were  in  their 
homes,  and  Japanese  houses  being  mere  shells 
without  brace  or  stay,  there  was  small  chance 
for  escape.  The  flimsy  structures  went  down 
at  once,  and  hundreds  of  those  who  were  not 
crushed  by  the  collapse,  were  ground  up  among 
the  quaking  timbers,  pressing  closer  and  closer 
upon  them  as  the  agitation  continued ;  and  to 
increase  the  horror  of  the  scene,  fire  broke  out 
in  many  places  and  consume!  those  who  were 
still  alive,  and  survivors  were  so  intent  upon 
the  rescue  of  their  friends  under  the  ruins,  that 
they  gave  little  heed  to  the  progress  of  the 
flames  until  they  were  beyond  control. 

The  debris  of  the  houses  not  consumed,  re¬ 
sembles  piles  of  kindling  wood.  In  one  temple, 
constructed  of  massive  timbers,  nearly  a  hun¬ 
dred  people  were  assembled  for  early  morning 
worship.  In  the  cataclysm  all  were  over¬ 
whelm^,  and  were  cremated  before  the  altars 
at  which  they  were  worshipping. 

The  agencies  beneath  seemed  to  have  moved 
spirqlly,  for  houses  that  w^ere  not  overthrown, 
in  several  instances  had  changed  faces  with  the 
street  on  which  they  stood,  and  one  pier  of  a 
railroad  bridge  was  left  at  a  large  angle  with 
its  former  position,  and  the  bridge  itself  has 
quite  the  appearance  of  a  “  switchback”  railway, 
and  the  track  on  the  land  went  straggling  off 
upon  the  rice  fields.  Great  landslides  took  place 
on  the  hills,  and  sacred  Fujiyama,  the  highest 
and  most  noted  mountain  in  Japan,  lost  a 
large  slice  from  its  northern  side. 

lu  the  province  of  Gifu,  fields  and  houses 
sank  from  five  to  twenty  feet  below’  their  for¬ 
mer  level,  and  huge  crevasses  were  opened  in 
the  banks  of  rivers  and  irrigating  canals,  threat¬ 
ening  much  of  the  country  with  inundation. 
The  rice  harvest,,  then  at  its  best,  was  sus¬ 
pended,  and  survivors,  engaged  in  caring  for 
the  wounded  and  in  erecting  temporary  shelters 
for  the  homeless,  while  in  the  midst  of  plenty, 
are  suffering  for  the  want  of  food. 

As  might  be  imagined,  families  are  broken — a 
father  hunts  among  the  fragments  of  his  ruined 
home  for  his  children,  a  wife  for  her  husband, 
and  in  several  instances  a  little  child  is  the  only 
one  left  of  a  large  family. 

The  postoffice,  almost  the  only  brick  structure 
in  Nagoya,  buried  twenty  clerks,  and  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  a  large  cotton  mill  in  Osaka,  the  most 
noted  manufacturing  town  in  the  Empire,  cov¬ 
ered  out  of  sight  more  than'sixty  operatives,  in 
fact,  most  of  the  large  structures  in  Osaka  were 
ruined. 

Temporary  hospitals  have  been  erected  in  the 
cities;  the  surgeon,  night  and  day.  plies  the 
saw  and  the  scalpel,  the  police  furnish  rice 
tickets  to  the  hungry,  and  missionaries  are  win¬ 
ning  the  hearts  of  the  people  more  effectively 
than  ever  before,  by  their  untiring  efforts  to  re¬ 
lieve  suffering. 

The  Emperor  and  Empress  have  made  large 
contributions  to  the  temporary’  relief  fund,  and 
their  example  has  stimulated  the  benevolent  in 
all  grades  of  society :  but  there  is  a  great  need 
of  nurses  in  the  hospitals,  and  of  men  and 
money  for  rebuilding  ruined  houses,  and  for 
repairing  the  roads,  canals,  and  river  banks,  for 
there  are  wide  breaches  in  the  latter,  great 
chasms  that  must  be  bridged  in  the  common 
roads,  and  a  gap  of  twenty-eight  miles  in  the 
trunk  railway  that  cannot  be  closed  in  months; 
and  where  traffic  has  been'  restored,  people, 
fearing  the  collapse  of  tunnels  and  of  bridges 
along  the  railway,  have  preferred  the  route  by 
sea. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  rocks  of  Japan 
are  igneous,  and  mostly  of  recent  origin.  Ac¬ 
tive  volcanoes  and  hot  springs  are  to  be  seen  in 
every  province,  and  the  soil  is  chiefly  of  disin¬ 
tegrated  scoria,  hence  the  traveller  is  not  sur¬ 
prised  to  read  of  numerous  destructive  earth¬ 
quakes  in  the  past.  The  explosion  at  Bandaisan 
three  jrears  ago,  buried  three  villages  out  of 
sight  in  ten  minutes,  and  the  great  shake  at 
Tokio  thirty-six  years  since,  caused  the  death 
of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  of  its  in¬ 
habitants. 

The  sensation  of  a’  shock  is  not  at  all  disagree¬ 
able  at  first,  to  a  stranger,  from  its  novelty, 
but  fear  increases  at  each  recurrence,  for  one 
begins  to  realize  that  there  is  no  forecasting 
what  may  be  the  result ;  hence,  those  who  have 
had  the  largest  experience  with  these  pheno¬ 
mena,  are  the  more  timid. 

The  total  calamities  ascertained  up  to  date 
are  as  follows:  The  population  of  the  two 
provinces.  Gifu  and  Aichi,  was  2,422,970;  the 
number  of  deaths  is  7.524,  or  nearly  three  in 
every  thousand;  wounded,  four  in  every  thou¬ 
sand,  and  100,000  people  are  homeless 
The  ratio  is  a  trifle  less  in  the  province  of 
Nagoya,  but  being  more  populous,  the  number 
of  deaths  is  estimated  to  be  nearly  equal  to  the 
provinces  named  above. 

Bald  statistics  give  a  faint  idea  of  the  deso 
lation  of  the  country,  of  the  devastation  in  the 
cities,  of  the  destruction  of  property,  of  the 
suffering  in  body,  and  of  the  mental  agony  of 
this  smitten  people.  Horace  Briqqs. 


SOCIALISTS  IN  GERMANY. 

Professor  Francis  G.  Peabody  of  Harvard 
writing  to  the  Nation  from  Dresden,  gives  a 
discriminating  account  of  the  recent  Socialist 
Congress  at  Erfurt.  He  says : 

“The  main  impression  made  on  at  least  one 
spectator — and,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  Congress  not  directly  co’ncerned  with 
its  affairs — was  that  of  the  pathetic  isolation  in 
which  the  working  class  in  Germany,  as  in 
most  countries,  is  placed.  Here  were  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  great  majority  of  hand 
laborers  throughout  Germany  seriously  trying 
to  devise  plans  for  those  better  conditions  of 
life  which  their  brethren  so  sorely  need.  But 
to  whom  could  they  look  for  guidance?  They 
were  almost  wholly  in  the  bands  of  a  few  men, 
who  may  be  honest  but  who  are  certainly  unfit 
for  judicious  leadership — men  who  are_  simply 
agitators  and  politicians,  with  no  training  in 
the  complex  questions  with  which  they  have  to 
deal.  Beyond  these  leaders  the  whole  move¬ 
ment  is  either  tabooed  or  unnoticed.  Few  news¬ 
papers  had  anything  to  say  of  the  proceedings 


at  Erfurt.  Most  good  citizens  spoke  of  the 
meeting  with  horror.  No  competent  adviser 
has  so  much  as  tried  to  meet  the  workingmen 
on  their  own  ground.  M^hen  the  German  So¬ 
cialists  meet  before  election,  they  publicly  invite 
their  opponents  to  debate  the  matter  with  them'; 
but  no  one  goes.  Not  a  single  statesman  has 
the  confidence  of  the  workingmen,  not  a  single 
economist  has  approached  them  with  counsel. 
No  Christian  minister  has  been  able  to  make 
his  gospel  seem  to  them  a  lietter  message  than 
the  “good  news”  they  hear  of  a  coming  social 
chaos.  It  has  become  a  part  of  the  creed  of  the 
w’orking  class  that  government,  religion  and 
political  economj'  are  all  alike  their  enemies. 
Every  man’s  hand  seems  against  them,  and 
they  mass  their  force  against  the  whole  body  of 
respectable  opinion.  Such  isolation  is  not  only 
pathetic,  it  is  a  reproach  to  the  scholars,  states 
men  and  clergy  of  any  civilized  laud. 


I 

^ftricultural  Dcpailincut. 

AB.4NDONE1)  FARMS  IX  NEW  EX(lLiXI). 

The  business  of  advertising  farms  for  sale 
seems  a  remarkable  undertaking  for  a  State 
Government.  Massachusetts  has  entered  into 
it,  Itowever,  and  New  Hampshire  has  gone  even 
further,  having  published  a  pamphlet,  giving 
an  account  of  the  many  places  within  the  State 
limits  at  which  summer  boarders  may  find  ac¬ 
commodations.  The  Sun  gives  these  particu¬ 
lars: 

The  descriptive  catalogue  of  abandoned  or 
partially  abandoned  farms  in  Massachusetts, 
issued  a  few  days  ago  by  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  has  been  prepared  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  a  statute  enacted  in  May  last,  which 
provided  for  the  collection  of  “all  necessary  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  the  opportunities  for 
developing  the  agricultural  resources  iif  the 
Commonwealth,  through  the  repopulation  of 
abandoned  or  fartially  abandoned  farms.”  The 
facts  obtained  and  a  statement  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  offered  were  to  be  circulated  in  such 
manner  and  in  such  places  as  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  might  deem  best.  Hence  this 
pamphlet.  It  shows  the  entire  numlier  of 
abandoned  farms  in  Massachusetts,  as  reported 
to  the  Secretary’  of  the  Board,  to  be  906.  The 
largest  numl)er,  256,  are  in  Worcester  county. 
The  only  other  counties  with  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  are  Berkshire,  146,  and  Franklin.  103. 
Eighty  six  acres  is  the  •  average  area  for  aban¬ 
doned  farms  upon  which  there  are  buildings, 
and  eighty-seven  acres  the  average  area  of  those 
without  buildings.  The  average  value  of  the 
farms  with  buildings  is  stated  to  be  $894,  and 
those  without,  $561. 

Following  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  is  a  particular  description 
of  abandoned  farms  which  the  owners  desire  to 
sell,  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  coun¬ 
ties  and  tow’nships.  As  an  example,  we  copy 
the  first  item  relating  to  farms  in  the  prosper¬ 
ous  town  of  Princeton,  ten  miles  north  of  the 
city  of  Worcester,  in  Worcester  county. 

“Farm  of  85  acres:  mowing,  12;  pasture,  35; 
woodland,  38;  suitable  for  cultivation,  10. 
Grass  can  be  cut  with  a  machine.  House, 
30x‘25;  L,  28x14;  12  rooms;  fair  repair.  Barn, 
36x40,  in  fair  repair,  with  cellar.  Fenced  with 
stone  wall  and  barbed  wire  in  good  condition. 
Three  wells  of  soft  w’ater.  50  apple,  12  peach, 

6  pear,  2  cherry  and  1  apricot  tree.  Good 
grapes.  Railroad  station.  Brooks  Station,  2 
miles;  postoffice.  Brooks  Station,  2  miles.  Price, 
$1,800:  cash  at  sale,  $900;  interest  on  balance, 

5  per  cent.  Hen  house,  newly  shingled,  40x14; 
hen-house,  20x10:  good  wagon  house.  Address 
Levi  H.  Howe,  Holden,  Mass.” 

That  very  many  of  the  farms  described  in 
this  catalogue  would  make  delightful,  summer 
residences  for  city  people  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but  it  is  not  only  to  attract  such  persons  that 
this  publication  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  The  idea  is  to  make 
known  to  those  of  moderate  means,  who  have 
to  work  for  a  living,  that  the  country  offers  in¬ 
ducements  w’hich  compare  favorably  with  the 
conditions  that  now  prevail  in  many  of  our 
cities,  owing  to  the  excessive  competition  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  the  tendency  of  the  population  every¬ 
where  to  flock  into  the  cities.  On  this  subject 
the  report  speaks  the  case  very  clearly  thus : 

“This  competition  reacts  upon  those  who 
come  to  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
their  fortunes  only  to  find  the  opportunities 
open  to  them  constantly  growing  less.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  life  of  the  farmer,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  burdens,  w’as  never  so  easy  in 
many  resjiects  as  at  present.  The  farms  of 
New  Englantl  have  in  the  past  nurtured  strong 
and  brave  men,  but  it  was  not  because  of  any 
specially  favorable  economic  conditions.  It  was 
the  New  England  character,  the  New  England 
home  life,  the  New  England  respect  for  the 
church  and  school,  which,  frequently  in  the 
face  of  adverse  circumstances,  developed  the 
New  England  citizen. 

“It  could  be  easily  shown  that  the  hardships 
and  poverty  among  farmers  in  the  early  part  of 
the  cimtury  were  much  greater  than  they  are 
to-day.  The  improvements  due  to  modern  in¬ 
vention  have  lightened  farm  labor,  while  the 
railroads,  the  telegraph,  and  the  press  have 
brought  the  most  retired  farms  into  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  activities  of  the  age.  The 
farmer  maj’  not  be  able  to  amass  wealth,  nor 
can  the  majoritj’  of  those  in  cities  hope  to  do  so. 
He  is  generally  sure  of  a  comfortable  living  as 
the  reward  of  his  toil,  and  the  contingencies 
that  effect  his  employment  are  usually  no 
greater  than  those  effecting  employment  in 
cities.  If  opportunities  for  large  profits  are  not 
opened  for  him,  he  is  relieved  from  the  risk  in¬ 
cidental  to  such  opportunities.  That  some  of 
the  burdens  under  which  he  suffers  might  be 
and  ought  to  be  removed  is  undeniable;  but 
there  are  those  in  the  city,  working  for  low 
wages,  liable  to  periodical  unemployment,  to 
whom  life  upon  the  abandoned  farms  would 
offer  an  agreeable  change;  only  they  must  be 
convinced  that  such  a  change  is  desirable.” 

At  present  the  fascination  of  city  life  seems 
so  potent  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  farmer’s 
sons  on  the  farm.  A  young  man  who  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  prosperous  and  profitable  occupation 
in  a  country  village,  affording  him  a  fair  in¬ 
come  and  some  leisure,  will  leave  it  to  slave  as 
a  clerk  in  the  city,  only  to  find  himself  at  the 
end  of  each  week  with  less  money  in  his  pocket 
than  he  had  in  the  country,  when  the  expenses 
of  living  are  deducted.  The  task  of  overcoming 
these  tendencies  is  necessarily  difficult;  but  w’e 
believe  that  there  are  thousands  of  persons  io 
our  great  cities  who,  if  they  did  but  know  it, 
would  find  life  far  better  worth  living  on  the 
abandoned  farms  of  New  England  than  in  the 
crowded  communities  where  they  now  exist. 


WASTES  ON  THE  FARM. 

There  is  a  great  waste  in  the  way  many 
farmers  expose  their  manure  in  small,  loose 
piles  in  the  fields,  or  perhaps  under  the  eaves  of 
the  barn,  to  be  bleached  and  sunburned,  or 
burned  by  its  own  heat.  It  has  been  ascer¬ 
tained  that  common  barnyard  manure  by  ex¬ 
posure  in  small,  loose  piles  for  three  months, 
loses  nearly  one-half,  or  forty- four  per  cent,  of 
the  three  ingredients  that  it  is  claimed  most  of 
our  soils  need,  viz:  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
nitrogen.  We  can  see,  then,  the  vast  waste 
there  is  in  the  way  this  matter  is  usually  man- 
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aged.  Not  only  is  there  the  waste  in  the  quality 
of  the  manure  bj’  putting  it  out  to  exposure  in 
small  heaps,  but  there  is  the  waste  of  time,  as 
the  same  time  will  spread  it  from  the  load, 
when  it  can  be  <lone  in  a  more  even  manner,  all 
parts  of  the  tiehl  sharing  ailke.  There  is  a 
waste  also  if  it  be  left  in  large  particles.  It 
should,  therefore,  be  got  into  as  small  particles 
as  possible,  so  that  it  will  more  readily  become 
incorporated  with  the  soil.  It  may  be  best  in 
some  instances  to  put  manure  iu  large  piles,  and 
let  it  heat  sufficiently  to  destroj’  anj’  weed  seeds 
in  it  before  apjilying  to  the  land,  but  care  should 
be  used  that  it  does  not  get  so  hot  as  to  “  fire  fang” 
and  waste  that  away.  To  get  the  best  results, 
I  would  haul  direct  from  the  stable,  manure- 
shed.  or  barn  cellar,  and  spread  on  the  snow 
(the  land  having  been  previously  ploughed),  or 
just  before  lain.  As  soon  as  the  land  gets  dry 
enough  to  work  it,  stir  it  into  the  soil  with  a 
disc  or  some  other  kind  of  a  harrow. 


Rural  and  Farm  Items. 

Plants,  like  infants,  must  have  their  fruit  in 
liquid  form. 

Did  you  ever  know  a  cow  injured  by  a  com¬ 
fortable  stable  and  plenty  of  hay  ? 

It  does  not  cost  any  more  to  keep  step  with  | 
those  in  the  lead  than  with  those  in  the  rear. 

It  does  not  pay  to  give  away  our  time  in 
caring  for  poor  cows. 

To-day  belongs  to  the  lich  man  and  his  family ; 
to-morrow  belongs  to  the  energetic  poor  man 
and  his  family. 

Can’t  we  all  see  that  bad  farming  has  more 
to  do  with  our  farm  troubles  than  anything  else 
we  have  to  endure? 

Did  you  ever  know  home-made  manure  to  fail 
to  improve  your  land  ?  Do  you  know  of  a  far¬ 
mer  who  has  too  much  of  it? 

There  are  many  matters  in  farming  as  in 
medicine,  merchandise,  societj’ and  government, 
that  are  not  absolutely  and  finally  settled. 

There  is  no  more  use  in  speaking  at  the  top 
of  your  voice  to  a  horse  than  there  is  to  a  man; 
they  don’t,  eitlier  of  them,  do  any  better  for  it. 

Many  a  remarkable  cow  has  gone  to  the 
shambles  without  her  owner  knowing  what  a 
prize  he  had,  simply  because  her  capacity  had 
never  been  tested. 

Ojjir  system  of  road  making,  outside  of  the 
great  cities  and  suburbs,  is  worse  than  that  in 
almost  any  part  of  the  civilized  world. 

■  If  a  cow  gets  out  of  the  yard,  don’t  j’ell  at 
her;  the  probability  is  that  the  first  effect  will 
be  to  start  her  in  a  run,  and  the  more  you  yell 
the  faster  she  will  run.  ' 

The  objection  to  feeding  fowls  almost  wlic 
upon  concentrated  foods,  such  as  grain,  ;! 
particularly  corn,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  dot 
sufficiently  bulky,  and  is  to  fattening. 

The  Aroostook  (Maine)  Pioneer  saj’s  that  six 
acres  of  potatoes  were  dug  in  four  hours  and 
fifty  minutes  by  a  farmer  using  the  Rigby  dig¬ 
ger.  It  has  done  excellent  as  well  as  rapid  work 
for  ourself  and  neighbors,  the  past  fall.  Help 
began  with  the  usual  prejudice  and  criticism 
which  farm  laborers  and  many  farmers  always 
visit  upon  a  new  implement— and  ended  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  dig  in  anj’  other  way. 


Cleveland’s 
BaKing  Powder 

Does  not  contain  ammonia  ; 
Costs  no  more  than 
ammonia  powders ; 

It  goes  farther; 

It  is  pure  and  wholesome. 

You  should  use  it. 


[  REFRESHING  and  INVIGORATING. 

THE  CROWN 
LAVENDER 
SALTS 

’  Soli)  ererrwlieii!,  in  crown  siopperci)  bottles  only.' 


Materials  fur  Crochet 
Scarf  like  this  Illustration; 
3  spools  Brainerd  &  Armstrong’s 
Crochet  Silk  and  a  No.  2  Star 
Crochet  Hook.  The  Scarf  can  be 
made  with  two  balls  by  making  it 
a  trifle  narrower  than  the  direc¬ 
tions  call  for. 

Other  articles  for  which  this  silk 
is  specially  adapted  are:  Tldle», 
I’liibrella  Cases,  Crocheted 
Headed  Hag.  I.ani]>  Shades, 
Handkerchief  Cases,  etc.  sPulI 
dlrcctioTiH  fiyr  crochetiim  any  or  ail 
of  aim'e  malleil  to  any  addrexg  on 
receipt  of  one  rent  stamp. 

Ladies,  ask  your  storekeeper 
for  Brainerd  &  Armstrong's  Cro¬ 
chet  Silk.  All  colors  warranted 
fast.  The  reliability  and  japrma- 
neuce  of  the  dyes,  the  artistic  col- 
oiing.large assortment  o'  shades.to 
gel  her  with  the  extensive  variety  of 
threads  they  produce,  have  placed 
this  company  far  iu  advance  of  all 
other  manufacturers  of  silk  thread 
for  high-class  needlework  trade. 

THE  BRAINERD  &  ARMSTRONG  CO  , 

Jiroadivoy,  N.  Y. 

TriiirTinviExrc^^^ 

With  a  supplementary  trip  to  CALIFORNIA  AND 
CUBA,  will  leave  JANUAKv  27th.  it  covers  new 
ground,  taking  a  thousand  udlesof  tropical  scenery  not 
visited  by  any  other  party :  return  via  I  lorida.  Address 

Kev.  C.  F.  TH03IAS.  I).l>  . 

1C06  Wallace  Street,  Flilladelpliia. 

Nothing  On  Earth  Will 


Located  on  an  eminence  overlooking  Asheville  and  surrounding  country  for  a  radios  of  thirty  miles.  Appolai 
ments  of  the  house  are  conducive  to  health  and  comfort.  Elevators  electric  light  and  steam  heat  throngnemt. 
Thoroughly  equiptied  for  the  scientific  treatment  of  Nervous  and  Chronic  diseases.  Turkish,  Roman  and  RnsaUui 
Baths,  Electricity,  Massage  and  Swedish  .Movements.  The  Medical  Manaqeinent  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Dr.P, 
W.  Neefw,  recently  of  (he  Jackson  Sanatorium,  at  DanmrilU,  N.  Y.  For  particulars  address  Mis*  KMIUB 
VAUGflN,  Asheville.  N.  C. 


ENTERPRISE* 

«^TINNED“3>lr 

PEAT  CHOPPER 

//  THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

snLD  BY  THE  HARDWARE  TRADE. 

Send  for  ENTERPRISE  M’PG  CO., 
Catalogue,  FREE.  PHILADELPHIA. 


No.10 


LIKE 

SHeridan’s  Condition  Powderl 

It  is  absolutely  pure.  Hlprhly  concentrated  IB 

Entity  It  coNta  lesa  than  a  tenth  of  a  cent  a  day. 
ctlyamedielne.  Prevents  and  cures  all  diseasec 
a  for  youn»r  chicks.  Worth  more  thajn 
When  hens  Moult.  “One  laive  can  sared  me  tUL 

Eld  mx  for  $5  to  prevent  roup,“  savs  a  costomeft 
JOT  can’t  ^’’et  it  send  us  50  cents  for  two  packet 
•  $L  A  a  1-4  pound  can  *1.20  post-paid  canekL 
expresspaid.  THE  BEST  KiULTIlY  PAI^ER,**iA 
DM  copy  free.  I^oultrv  HaisinK  Guide  freewtth  it 
Mmormoio.  1.  B.  Johnson  &  co.*  Boeun.  Mm 


kRUDENT  purchasers  save  time 
’  and  mental  friction  by  careful  dis¬ 
crimination  in  their  selection  o7 
sewing 
materials. 


14  West  ISth  Street, 


NEW  YORK. 


This  group  shows  Silk,  Button- Hole 
Twist,  and  Worsted  Roll  Braid,  each 
bearing  the  name  Corticelli,  which  is  a 
guarantee  of  excellence.  The  reputation 
of  this  brand  has  been  secured  by  fifty- 
two  years  of  effort,  attended  by  uninter¬ 
rupted  success.  With  this  name  on  Silk, 
Twist  and  Braid,  all  of  one  shade  to 
match  the  garment  and  each  other,  no 
thoughtful  buyer  hesitates. 

NONOTUCK  SILK  CO., 


Simpler, 
Better  made, 
Runs  easier, 
Lasts  longer, 


'★HOLIDAY  GIFTS.^  Does  Better  Work,  and 

DIAMONDS  AND  WATCHES 


(A  Specialty.) 

IMPORTERS  ANI>  BIANITFACTURERS, 

WATvHES,  diamonds,  chains,  rich  .iew- 

ELRY.  SILVERWARE,  AND  SOCIETY  BADGES. 


Improved  Constantly. 


•THE  BENEDICT.’ 

n  A 


(PATENT.) 

be  put  on  any  sleeve  button. 


Only  perfect  cuff,  sleeve  and 
collar  button  ntade.  All  in  one 
piece.  Goes  in  like  a  wedge 
and  flies  around  across  the  but¬ 
tonhole.  Strong,  durable,  and 
can  be  adjusted  with  perfect 
ease.  No  wear  or  tear,  and  can 


SEND  FOB  CATALOGUE. 


Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Benedict, 

327  Broadway,  New  York. 


BENEDICT  BROTHERS, 

KEEPERS  OF  THE  CITY  TIME, 

BENEDICT  nriLDING,  171  BUOADWAY, 

(Corner  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  ) 

★  BENEDICT’S  TIME.  ^ 

EST.4BLISHE1)  1H21.  ^ 


DESKS 

AND 

OFFICE  FURNITURE 

In  tirrat  Variety, 
MANDFACTUKED  BY 

T.  G.  SELLEW'. 

Ill  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y. 

A  fine  assortment  of  DESKS 
for  home  use,  suitable  for  La¬ 
dies  and  Children. 


MASON  &.HAMLIN 

Kxrimiuc  the  new  Mason  ikilamiin  Piano  and  Organ 
catalogues,  sent  free  to  any  addreas.  The  Maiion  ^ 
Ilainlin  Grand  and  Upright  Pianos  are  constructed 
on  an  Improved  .Method  of  Stringing,  jnveut^  and 
exclusively  UMcd  by  Mason  tSc  llanilin,  by  wliich 
remarkable  miriiy  of  tone  and  great  durability  are 
secured,  ami  phenomenal  capacity  to  ataml  in 
tune.  The  AR  A  B  KIA  Mason&:Ham- 
lin  ScHKW  |milll|y\"  Stringer 
was  patented  1 1  |%  If  11  IV  .A  in  July,  1883, 
and  is  a  verb  VIIUllllW  table  triumph 
for  American  ingenuity,  being  pronounced  by  ex. 
pertH  “  the  greatest  improvement  of  the  century  ”  in 
pianos.  American  I’iaiios  and  Organs  are  8U|H‘rior 
to  all  others.  Mason  Hamlin  Organs  have  long 
been  the  e*tandard  the  worhl  over.  Tho  Mason 
Hamlio  Piano  is  fast  becoming  as  fatnouH  as  the 
Mason  8c  Hamlin  Organ,  and  IHustrates  that  Highest 
Standard  OP  If  I  M  A  |  #f  A  K  xc  ellence 

winch  has  ab  m  I  fli  1 1  ways  character¬ 
ized  ihq  latter  ^  I  11  Iv  1 1  instrument, and 

won  for  it  I  I  n  I  V  Highest  Honors 

at  all  great  Morld’s  Exhibitions  since  i*uns,  1567. 
Illustrated  catalogues  free. 

\nthofit  under-fstimating  the  improrements 
effected  inj  others  in  piauoM^  the  Jfanon  it'  JkwtUn 
l8TitiNOEH/s  iUtimed  Of  ^e  the  greatest  iinprftr*meut 
of  them  «//,  and  xrithout  it  the  htyhest  attainable 
excellence  is  simply  im/iossible, 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  AND  PIANO  CO. 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


SOLID  VESTIBULED  TRAINS 


Between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha, 
Cheyenne,  Denver,  and  Portland. 

Free  Reclining  Chair  Gars 


Between  Chicago,  Council  Bluffs, 
Omaha,  Denver,  and  Portland. 

THR0U8H  SlEEPma  GARS 


Between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Duluth,  Council  Bluffs, 
Omaha,  Sioux  City,  Denver,  Ogden, 
Portland,  and  San  Franolsoo. 

SUPERB  mi^NG  CARS. 

ALL  AGSNTS  SELL  TICKETS  VIA  THB 

Chicago  &  North-Western  Ry. 

^  For  full  Information  address  the  General 
Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  Chicago,  Ill. 

V.  B.  KSWKAH,  11.  WBITUAH,  W.  A.  TBSALL. 

Vic,.Pr.it  Oen'l  Uauiff-r.  G.  P  uid  T  A. 


Xonthly,  Intaluable,  Tells  of  Cheapest  Routes,  Hotels, 
best  locations.  How  to  secure  homes  and  Orange  Groves 
easily.  60  cents  a  year ;  3  months’  trial  10  cts.  Sample  2 
cents  postage.  OMI 

O.  M.  CROSBY,  99  Franklin  Street,  N.  Y. 


“  *Vo  other  iceekly  paper  contains  so  great  a  variety  of  entertaining  and  instructive  reading  at  so  low  a  price.” 


The  Youth’s  Companion, 


For  Young  ® 
People  ® 

and  i 

The  Family.  $ 


Among  the  Notable  Features  to  be  given  In  The  Companion  for  1892  are  articles  by 


Hon.Wi.  Gladstone  and  Count  de  Lesseps. 

A  Rare  Young  Man ;  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.  It  describes  the  life  of  a  young  inventor  of  extraordinary  gifts 
and  lofty  character.  From  the  first  line  to  the  last  it  is  deeply  interesting,  and  is  written  in  a  most  attractive  style. 

Episodes  in  My  Life;  by  the  Count  de  Lesseps.  The  venerable  Count  de  Lesseps  will  contribute  a  delightful  paper,  telling 
in  a  most  amusing  manner  how  he  came  to  build  the  Suez  Canal, 


I  Yard  Christmas  Number,  24  Pages,  Given  to  ail  New  Subscribers.  Free  to  ^ 

^  New  tsubarrlbcrs  wbo  Bend  *1.7.5  now,  will  receive  THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION  FREE  to  January  ^ 

W  m  if  1*  1892.  and  for  a  Full  5’ear  from  that  Date.  Mention  this  paper  when  sabneribing  and  receive  “A  ■  ^ 

®  QJ  B^OSeSa^^  YARD  OF  ROSES.”  Its  production  has  cost  TWENTY  THOUSAND  DOLLARS.  Specimen  Copies  Free.  1892  ^ 

^  Send  Check,  Post-office  Order,  or  Registered  Letter  at  our  risk.  Address,  ^ 

I  The  YOUTH’S  Companion,  4I  Temple  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  | 


THE  AUSTRAL, 

PINE  PARK. 

Brentwood,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

A  modern  hotel,  elegantly  appointed.  Otis  elevator,  open 
wood  fires,  steam  heat,  music-room,  bowling  alleys ;  superior 
water  supply  ;  perfect  sanitary  conditions;  soil  dry  and  sandy; 
balsams  and  pines. 

Trains  leave  foot  East  34th-8t.  ferry  at  8:20  a.  m.,  .3:20, 
and  .'>:20  p.  m.  Sundays,  9  a.  m.  The  4:20  p.  m.  Is  a  special 
Brentwood  Express,  with  parlor  car,  arriving  at  5;.28  p.  m. 

W.  H.  BOODY.  Manager.  J 


Varying  in  price  from  $5.00  to  $20.00, 

And  of  a  Suitable  Size  for  Parlor  Ornaments, 
Wedding  or  Holiday  Presents, 

They  will  be  delivered,  free  of  expense,  at  any  railroad 
station,  on  receipt  of  the  list  price. 

An  Illustrated  catalogue  of  all  the  groups  now  published 
can  be  had  on  application,  or  will  be  mafled  by  enclosing 
ten  cents  to 

JOHN  ROGERS, 


A  WINTER  SANITARIUM. 

THE  GLEN  SPRINGS,  W A  TKINS,  N.  Y. 

All  the  most  approved  tberapentic  appliances  and  mod¬ 
ern  improvements.  Valuable  Mineral  Springs. 

SALT  AND  IRO.V  BATHS,  PISE  FOBESIS, 
Glass  Solarium,  Steam  Heated,  2uO  feet  long.  (SiU 
sine  unsurpa^ied.  Send  for  illustrated  pamphlet. 

Wm.  E.  Leffingwell,  Manager. 


SOLID  TRAINS  BETWEEN  ' 
NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO. 

Via  Chautauqua  Lake  or  Niagara 
Falls.  An  enchanting  panorama  of 
Mountains,  Forests  and  Streams.  ; 

Pnllman  cars  between  New  Yor 
and  Rochester,  Niagara  Fails,  Toroa 
to,  Chaatauqna  Lake,  Cleveland,  Cia 
clnnatl  and  Chicago. 

W.  C.  Rinearson,  General  Passes 
ger  Agent,  New  York. 

D.  1.  Roberts,  Asst.  General.  Pa 
senger  Agent,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Remington 


ANCHOR 


U.  S.  Mail  Steamships. 

Steamers  every  Saturday  from  .4ew  York  to 

GLASGOW  and  LONDONDEBBT, 

From  Pier  41,  N.  R.,  foot  of  West  24th  St. 

CIRCASSIA,  Dec.  5.  9  A.M.  I  DEVONIA,  Dec.  19,  8  A.lf. 
ANCHORIA,  Dec.  12,  2  p.M  |  ETHIOPIA,  Dec.  28,  2  p.M. 

Rates  for  Saloon  Passage.  . 

By  S.  S.  CITY  OF  ROME,  960  and  upwards,  accerdlig 
to  accommodation  and  location  of  room. 

Other  steamers  of  the  line,  SSO  and  upwards. 
Second  Cabin,  930.  Steerage  920. 
Passengers  booked  at  through  rates  to  or  from  any  (dtp 
in  Great  Britain  or  on  the  Continent. 

Drafts  on  London  gold  at  lowest  rates. 

For  Books  of  Tonrs,  Tickets,  or  fnrther  informatloB. 

HENDERSON  BROTHERS, 

*7  BOWLING  GREEN,  NEW  TOBK. 


ASK  FOR  THE 


PERFECT 


FIITIHG  F  S 


w 


C.P.Ford&Co.A(^ 


ROCHESTER, 
N.  Y. 


CONTINENTAL 

Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK  CIH. 

Extract  from  Statement  made  January  1st,  1897 

Cash  Capital . . 91.900,009  09 

Reserves  for  Insurance  In  force,  etc...  9,980,899  79 

Net  Surplus .  1,609,690  O* 

Policy  Holders  Surplus .  9,669,690  OS 

Gross  Assets .  S,587,049;t4 

Safety  Fund  Policies  Issued. 

F.  C,  MOORE,  President. 

CYROS  PECK,  Ifice-Pres't  and  Sec'/. 

HENRY  EVANS,  2d  Yiee-Pree't  and  Sec’ y  Agency  Osft, 
EDWARD  LANNING,  WM.  A.  HOLMAN,  Aaet.  See’y. 

Main  Office,  100  Broadway,  New  Twk* 

O.  H.  DUTCHER,  Secretary  Brooklyn  Dept.. 

S.  W.  Cor.  Court  and  Montague  Streets,  Brooklyn,  N.  T 
J.  J.  McDonald,  Manager  Western  Dept., 

Riadto  Building,  Chicago,  IU. 
R.  J.  TAYLOR,  Gen.  Adjuster. 

GEO.  E.  KLINE,  Asst,  to  Gen.  Managw. 
D.  B.  WILSON,  Mana|mr  Pacific  Coast  Dept. 

Si9  Pine  Street,  San  Fnucuoo,  Oal. 

RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 

The  WASHINGTON 

Life  Insaranee  Co. 

OF  ISTEW  TTOie-K.' 

W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr.,  President. 
WILLIAM  HAXTUN,  Y.  Pres. 

ASSETS,  -  -  .  $10,500,000 

A  Good  Policy— The  Combination  Policy  of  THB 
WASHINGTON. 

Say  the  amount  of  the  policy  is  $30,000.  Durian 
the  term  of  15  or  20  years,  the  holder  la  Insorsd 
for  $30,000.  At  close  of  period  he  receives  $30,000 
CASH,  together  with  all  accumulated  unused  dlvw 
Idends;  also  a  Paid-up  Life  Policy  for  $15,000, 
Total,  $45,000  and  dividends. 

THB  WASHINGTON’S  policies  are  IncontssO, 
able,  with  residence  and  travel  unrestricted  by 
their  terms.  Immediate  settlement  of  elainu.  ^ 
Address 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  Sop’t  of  Agiicios, 

21  Cortlandt  Street^  New  York  Cll|k 


XUM 


XUM 


THE  NEW-YORK  EVANGELIST;  THURSDAY-  DECEMRER  17, 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

The  great  Presbyterian  event  of  last  week  was 
the  consoiijlation  of  the  Presbyteries  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Both  Presbyteries  met  on  Monday  in 
their  final  sessions.  In  the  Presbytery  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  a  call  was  presented  from  the  Wylie 
Memorial  Church  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  T.  Lowrie, 
requesting  him  to  become  colleague  with  the 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  T.  J.  Wylie.  The  call  was  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  Dr. 
Lowrie' s  installation  on  Thursday  evening  of 
the  present  week.  In  the  Presbytery  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  Central,  the  call  of  the  Green  Hill 
Church  was  presented  to  the  Rev.  Perry  S. 
Allen,  late  of  Saratoga,  and  by  him  accepted. 
Arrangements  were  made  also  for  Mr.  Allen’s 
installation  on  the  evening  of  December  17th. 
After  the  necessary  routine  work,  the  Presby¬ 
teries  adjourned  sine  die. 

The  meeting  for  the  organization  of  the  new 
consolidated  Presbytery  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  December  8th,  in  the  Calvary  Church. 
The  Rev.  William  Blackwood  D.D.,,  LL.D., 
presided,  according  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Bynod,  in  its  act  approving  the  union  of  the 
two  bodies.  Dr.  Blackwood  was  very  feeble, 
80  feeble  that  many  of  bis  friends  feared  lie 
might  not  be  able  to  get  through  with  the 
duties  of  the  occasion,  but  he  iiresided  with 
great  dignity,  his  veneialileness  and  evident 
weakness  giving  much  solemnity  to  his  part  in 
the  interesting  exercises. 

By  the  appointment  of  Synod,  the  Rev.  J. 
Addison  Henry,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Princeton 
Church  since  1860,  preached  the  sermon.  His 
text  was,  “Son.  go,  work  to-day  in  My  vine¬ 
yard.”  The  sermon  was  an  earnest  appeal  to 
the  members  of  the  new  Presbytery  to  awake 
to  their  responsibility,  and  put  their  hands  with 
new  vigor  to  the  work  of  the  Lord. 

After  the  sermon,  the  Rev.  Willard  M.  Rice, 
D.D.,  was  unanimously  elected  stated  clerk. 
Dr.  Rice  has  served  forty  -  eight  consecutive 
years  as  derk  of  various  church  judicatories, 
and  is  well  qualified  by  long  experience  for  the 
.work  in  the  new  body.  His  unanimous  and 
hearty  election  was  a  fitting  crown  of  honor  to 
a  man  who  has  proved ‘himself  so  efficient  in 
the  past.  After  the  calling  of  the  new  roll  by 
the  clerk,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Henry  was  unan¬ 
imously  elected  moderator. 

A  pleasant  incident,  immediately  following 
the  election  of  the  moderator,  was  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  new  gavel,  which  has  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  history.  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Harper  had  it 
made  in  Jerusalem  in  a  shop  in  the  Via  Dolo¬ 
rosa,  of  wood  that  grew  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
It  was  Dr.  Harper’s  intention  to  present  it 
himself  to  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  Cen¬ 
tral.  Mrs.  Harper  had  this  intention  carried 
out  at  the  final  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  last 
Monday.  The  Presbytery  voted  to  pass  it  over 
to  the  united  body,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Wads¬ 
worth,  Jr.,  Dr.  Harper’s  successor,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  make  the  presentation.  This  Mr. 
Wadsworth  did  in  a  charming  little  s[>ee<;h,  in 
which  he  related  the  history  of  the  gavel,  and 
referred  in  a  tender  manner  to  Dr.  Harper.  The 
Presbytery  appointed  a  committee,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Dickey,  chairman,  to  map  out  the  organiza 
tionof  the  new  Presbytery,  and  nominate  stand¬ 
ing  committees  and  a  permanent  clerk,  and 
then  adjourned  to  meet  the  first  Monday  of 
January  next,  at  3  P.  M.,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Calvary  Church.  _ 

.  Next  to  the  union  of  the  Presbyteries,  Presi¬ 
dent  Patton’s  memorial  address  on  the  life  and 
work  of  Dr.  Casper 'Wistar  Hodge,  was  the 
event  of  the  week  in  Presbyterian  circles.  The 
address  was  delivered  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Minuters’  Association,  the  pastor  and  Session 
of  the  West  Spruce-street  Church  joining  in  the 
invitation,  and  giving  hospitality  to  the  large 
audience  that  assembled  to  honor  the  occasion. 
“Dr.  Casper  Wistar  Hodge  was  my  most  inti¬ 
mate  friend,  ”  said  the  speaker,  as  he  opened  his 
manuscript,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  paragraph 
in  the  course  of  an  hour’s  address  that  did  not 
bear  evidence  of  that  friendship.  Dr.  Patton 
referred  to  the  text,  “He  opened  unto  us  the 
Scriptures,”  as  one  which  had  been  wrought  in 
the  fioral  tribute  which  the  students  of  the 
Seminary  had  recently  placed  upon  the  grave 
of  their  loved  teacher.  Thirty  classes  of 
Princeton  students  will  understand  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  text  to  Dr.  Hodge’s  work.  Dr. 
Patton,  who  was  himself  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Hodge 
in  1863-4,  spoke  of  him  as  one  of  the  very  first, 
if  not  the  foremost  exegete  in  the  English- 
Bpeaking  world. 

In  speaking  of  the  almost  pathetic  quiet  of 
Dr.  Hodge’s  life  at  Princeton,  the  President 
said:  “He  was  our  own,  and  we  did  not  share 
him  with  the  world.”  The  companion  and 
pupil  of  Dr.  Addison  Alexander  in  his  boyhood, 
the  honor  man  of  his  class  in  early  youth,  and 
the  successor  of  Dr.  Alexander  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  he  was  educated  in  and  for  Princeton. 
He  taught  the  theology  of  his  father  con  amove, 
and  though  first  and  always  an  exegete,  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  theology  might  be  gathered  from  his 
university  sermons,  the  Calvinism,  if  anything, 
being  more  emphatic  than  that  taught  by  his 
father. 

The  passages  which  Dr.  Patton  read  from 
these  unpublished  university  sermons,  touched 
almost  the  tenderest  chord  of  reminiscence  in 
the  hearts  of  Dr.  Hodge’s  pupils.  No  student 
of  the  last  thirty  years  can  ever  forget  the 
richness  and  strength  of  these  sermons,  and 
the  prayers  “so  freighted  with  human  wants.” 
Dr.  Patton  spoke  of  a  sermon  on  the  text, 
“Thou  shalt  call  His  name  Jesus,”  which  he 
compared  to  Robertson’s  sermon  on  Progress 
by  Forgetting  the  Past,  or  Dr'  Addison  Alex¬ 
ander’s  sermon  on  The  Importunate  Widow,  in 
its  influence  upon  his  life. 

Dr.  Hodge  was,  as  has  been  said,  a  born  and 
trained  conservative.  One  of  his  finest  ser¬ 
mons  ends  with  a  warning  against  the  shallow¬ 
ness  of  the  modern  cry,  “Back  to  Christ.”  He 
was  greatly  depressed  and  saddened  by  the  Re¬ 
vision  movement.  To  him  it  meant,  not  amend¬ 
ment,  not  revision,  not  restatement,  but  revo¬ 
lution.  American  Christianity,  said  Dr.  Pat¬ 
ton,  is  on  the  eve  of  a  severe  ordeal.  It  may 
be  a  ten  years’  conflict,  it  may  be  a  thirty 
years’  war.  In  some  form  or  other  the  war 
will  come,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Prince¬ 
ton  in  her  place,  must  be  ready.  “  We  must  be 
ready  to  fight  and  if  need  be  to  die,  in  defence 
of  fundamental  truth.” 

The  ladies  of  the  North  Broad -street  Church 
gave  a  bountiful  farewell  collation  to  the  mem- 
beis  of  the  Philadelphia  Central  Presbytery  on 
Monday  evening.  After  the  collation  several 
interesting  addresses  were  made.  The  occasion 
was  a  delightful  one. 

Among  other  items  of  business  at  the  final 
meetings  of  the  Presbyteries,  not  mentioned 
elsewhere,  were  two  or  three  of  interest.  The 
Bev.  J.  F.  Mundy  resigned  the  pastoral  care  of 
the  First  Church,  Northern  Liberties,  to  accept 
a  oMl  to  Spokane.  The  relation  was  dissolved. 
Then  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Gill  also  was  released 
from  the  pastorate  of  the  Church  of  the  Evan¬ 
gel.  The  Hon.  Robert  N.  Willson,  chairman 
of  a  committee  to  look  after  the  union  of  the 
First  Church,  Southwark,  with  the  Old  Pine- 
street  Church,  made  a  final  report  which  was 
adopted,  transferring  the  members  of  the  first 
^^ed  to  the  other,  and  also  directing  that  the 


money  accrueing  from  the  sale  of  the  property 
of  the  First  Southwark,  be  paid  to  the  trustee 
of  the  Pine-street  Church. 

The  Hon.  Joseph  Allison,  LL.D.,  has  just 
closed  forty  years’  service  in  our  local  judiciary. 
Last  Monday,  the  event  was  celebrated  in  a 
way  to  do  exceeding  honor  to  the  man.  His 
court-room  was  made  beautiful  with  plants  and 
flowers,  and  not  less  than  four  hundred 
lawyers  were  present  to  join  in  the  ovation, 
besides  the  Mayor  and  other  members  of  the 
municipal  government,  and  many  other  distin¬ 
guished  men.  Mr.  George  Junkin  and  others 
made  addresses,  in  which  the  highest  honor 
was  paid  to  President  Judge  Allison,  who  re¬ 
plied  to  the  eulogies  in  a  brief  and  modest  re¬ 
view  of  his  forty  years  on  the  Bench.  Judge 
Allison  is  indeed  a  man  whom  all  our  city  de¬ 
lights  to  honor.  His  ermine  is  without  a  spot. 
His  private  life  hais  been  as  free  from  stain  or 
reproach  as  his  judicial  career.  He  is  a  sincere 
and  faithful  Christian,  an  elder  in  the  Walnut- 
street  Presbyterian  Church;  Dr.  S.  W.  Dana, 
pastor.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  your  correspondent 
to  say  these  words  about  a  man  who  has  never 
sought  eulogy,  who  has  lived  only  and  purely 
to  do  his  duty,  but  whose  name  is  a  tower  of 
strength  in  our  city. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  people  never  do  any¬ 
thing  on  a  small  scale.  There  are  no  halls  or 
churches  now  anywhere  big  enough  to  hold 
them  when  they  turn  out  for  a  mass  meeting. 
One  of  their  mammoth  meetings  was  held  last 
Thursday  evening  in  the  Academy  of  Music. 
This  great  building  was  filled  to  its  utmost 
capacity,  and  could  have  been  filled  several 
times  more,  if  tickets  had  been  given  to  all  who 
desired  them.  The  occasion  was  the  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Union.  The  music 
was  led  by  a  choir  of  nearly  one  thousand 
voices,  three  hundred  of  them  from  Junior 
societies.  Mr.  Matthew  Walker,  President  of 
the  Union,  presided,  and  made  the  address  of 
welcome.  The  principal  speaker  of  the  evening 
was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark,  President  of 
the  General  Society.  The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H. 
Munro  led  the  final  consecration  meeting.  Tlie 
enthusiasm  was  great.  ,J.  R.  Miller. 

Philadelphia,  December  14,  1891. 

WOMEN’S  B04RD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

63  FIFTH  AVENUE. 

The  half  hour  devoted  to  missionary  intelli¬ 
gence,  before  the  business  meetings  of  the 
Women’s  Board,  is  of  special  interest  to  them; 
and  thej'  are  glad  to  know  that  there  is  a  wider 
circle  who  can,  through  these  brief  accounts  in 
The  Evangeust,  share  this  interest  with  them. 
The  missionaries  speak  freely  in  these  little 
home  gatherings,  and  they  write  freely— as  is 
necessary— of  their  joys  and  sorrows,  their  suc¬ 
cess  and  disappointment.  These  would  seem 
almost  too  confidential  for  print,  were  we  not 
sure  that  we  are  not  going  outside  the  circle  in 
which  we  are  all  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ 
Jesus,  in  repeating  these  confidences  to  those 
who  are  noc  able  to  be  present  with  us.' 

At  the  meeting  on  Wednesday  last,  a  report 
was  read  from  the  mission  in  Zahleh,  Syria,  as 
to  “How  the  Money  is  Spent.”  If  there  were 
time  and  space  for  the  facts  and  figures  of  work 
at  this  station,  the  most  rigid  economist  would 
have  to  agree  that  a  small  expenditure  has 
brought  about  very  great  results. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Finley  then  spoke  of  affairs  in 
Brazil,  from  which  he  has  just  returned.  By 
the  last  census,  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  declared  themselves  of  no  religion — having 
turned  away  from  the  gross  superstition  and 
ignorance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  it 
is  in  Brazil.  Mr.  Finley  is  stationed  at  Bahia, 
and  as  this  is  the  seat  of  the  archbishop,  he  has 
had  to  deal  with  special  instances  of  fanaticisip 
and  persecution.  One  of  the  ladies  asked  him 
to  tell  of  his  trips  into  the  interior,  and  he  gave 
a  graphic  account  of  some  very  thrilling  expe¬ 
riences.  At  one  place  they  were  holding  the 
Festa  of  the  Emperor  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Ev¬ 
ery  year  a  man  is  elected,  who  is  supposed  to 
control  the  benefits  bestowed  by  the  Holy  Spir¬ 
it.  At  this  place  the  house  where  he  stayed 
was  badly  damaged  by  stones;  but  the  tumult 
had  the  effect  of  increasing  his  morning  audi¬ 
ence  of  one  hunired  to  five  hundred  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  for  many  came  to  see  how  bad  the  Prot¬ 
estant  was.  Hs  was  escorted  back  by  a  small 
force  of  soldiers,  who  he  at  first  thought  had 
come  to  arrest  him.  He  told  of  escaping  two 
men  sent  by  the  priest  of  a  neighboring  village 
to  shoot  him,  and  also  of  a  meeting  where  his 
host  was  determined  he  should  have  fair  play, 
and  when  the  shower  of  stones  began,  the  en¬ 
tire  audience  deserted  to  capture  the  offenders, 
while  he  “discontinued  the  sermon”  till  their 
return,  bringing  with  them  some  women  who 
had  lieen  caught  in  the  act.  The  missionaries 
feel  that  education  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
aids  in  their  struggle  with  ignorance  and  super¬ 
stition.  All  along  the  coast,  wherever  the  mis¬ 
sions  are  established,  are  schools.  These  efforts 
seem  to  centre  at  San  Paulo,  and  in  the  school 
there,  where  there  is  room  for  about  four  hun¬ 
dred,  seven  or  eight  hundred  apply.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  large  petition,  a  similar  school  is 
about  to  be  opened  at  Curityba,  a  most  promis 
ing  field.  More  schools  are  needed  everywhere, 
especially  in  the  northern  part.  The  children 
of  the  coffee  planters,  who  enter  these  schools, 
carry  home  with  them  the  Bible,  and  wonder¬ 
ful  results  are  often  heard  of  from  this  know¬ 
ledge.  The  Brazilian  Church  is  working  stead¬ 
ily  toward  self-support.  The'  increase  in  the 
number  and  power  of  the  native  ministry  was 
shown  in  a  marked  manner  at  the  meeting  of 
Synod  in  September,  when  they  composed  the 
greater  part  of  the  assemblage.  Mr.  Finley 
felt  confident  that  we  should  soon  see  even 
greater  progress  in  the  work  in  Brazil. 

The  meeting  closed,  as  it  had  opened,  with 
prayer. 

WILLIAMS  COLLEGE. 

The  Catalogue  of  Williams  College  for  1891- 
1892,  includes  a  picture  of  the  new  Thompson 
Chemical  Laboratory.  The  number  of  students 
is  854.  A  sort  of  Teachers’  Bureau  has  been 
opened  in  the  Registrar’ s  office  for  the  use  of 
teachers  wishing  to  obtain  situations,  and 
schools  wishing  to  secure  teachers.  Two  recent 
graduates  have  fitted  up  one  of  the  large  lec¬ 
ture-rooms  in  the  Hopkins  Memorial  Building 
for  displaying  and  storing  the  collections  of  the 
Williams’  Art  Association. 

FOT  THE  WEDDING  JOURNEY 

Or  any  other,  a  trunk,  a  valise,  a  hand  satchel, 
a  money  pouch,  all  are  wanted.  A  thoroughly 
reliable  and  well-furnished  place  to  purchase 
them  all  *i8  the  well-known  establishment  of 
John  Cattnach  and  Sons,  whose  address  will 
be  found  in  another  column. 

DOERS  OF  GOOD  DEEDS. 

What  is  so  cheering  as  a  good  cup  of  tea  ? 
What  BO  comforting,  so  refreshing,  so  stimu¬ 
lating?  He  who  furnishes  good  tea  does  a  good 
deed  of  far-reaching  potency.  The  Great  Amer¬ 
ican  Tea  Company  does  just  this  good  deed,  as  , 
thousands  who  have  benefitted  from  it  can  tes¬ 
tify. 

DON’T  TRACK  UP  MY  CLEAN  FLOOR  ! 

That  used  to  be  the  cry  on  Saturday  after-  i 
noons  when  the  children  rushed  in  by  the  ' 
kitchen  door,  just  as  Bridget  had  finished  scrub-  | 
bing.  Bridget  need  not  be  troubled  by  wet  little  1 
feet.  All  she  needs  do  is  ask  her  master  for  one  < 
of  Hartman’s  wire  mats.  They  will  scrape  the 
shoes  as  clean  as  a  new  pin.  Front  door  or  ] 
back,  they  are  a  boon.  : 


DEATH  OF  REV.  DR.  RANNEY. 

Rev.  Joseph  Addison  Ranney,  D.D.,  of  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Mich.,  a  minister  venerated  throughout 
the  Synods  of  Michigan,  Illinois  and  Indiana, 
passed  to  his  reward  Sabbath,  Dec.  10th. 

He  was  born  at  Westminster  West,  Vt.,  Feb. 
loth,  1817,  of  eminently  godly  ancestry.  He 
was  converted  when  eight  years  old,  uniting 
with  the  Congregational  Church  when  fourteen, 
^oou  came  to  himself  and^brother  Timothy  a 
like  call  to  leave  the  farm  for  the  ministry,  and 
both  were  graduated  from  Middlebury  College 
in  1839,  and  his  brother  liecanie  a  missionary  to 
the  Cherokee  Indians.  To  avoid  the  rigors  of 
the  Vermont  climate,  he  taught  school  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  and  in  1842  was  ordained  by  Clinton 
PresOytery.  He  preached  in  Mississippi,  in 
unchiuked  log  churches  with  backless  puncheon 
seats.  In  June,  1843,  he  removed  to  Illinois, 
ministermg  in  turn  to  the  churches  of  Carlin- 
ville,  Monticello  and  Belleville  until  1854;  thence 
five  years  pastor  at  Allegan,  Mich.,  and  thir¬ 
teen  years  at  Three  Rivers,  Mich.  After  this 
he  labored  one  year  to  raise  funds  for  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Female  Seminary  at  Kalamazoo.  This  ac¬ 
complished,  ha  became  pastor  at  Delphi,  Ind., 
for  five  years,  and  removed  thence  to  Kalama¬ 
zoo,  where  the  last  thirteen  years  of  his  life 
were  spent. 

In  his  thirty-six  years  of  pastoral  service  he 
had  preached  3,304  times,  in  sixteen  States  and 
on  shipboard;  had  received  469  on  profession 
and  309  by  letter;  baptized  154  adults  and  127 
infants.  The  fruits  of  such  an  earnest  spiritual 
ministry,  in  pulpit,  home,  prayer  circle,  Sun¬ 
day-school,  and  conspicuously  in  the  fostering 
of  Christian  education,  and  in  the  care  of  the 
churches,  as  a^  good  presbyter,  only  the  final 
day  can  sum  up.  He  will  be  missed  from  the 
Church  which  enjoyed  his  ripe  counsels;  from 
the  Presbytery  of  which  he  was  long  the  stated 
clerk  and  central  figure;  from  the  Michigan 
Seminary,  borne  on  his  inmost  heart ;  and 
among  friends  *and  parishioners  widely  scatter¬ 
ed,  who  revered  the  dignity,  urbanity,  sympa¬ 
thy  and  abiding  faith  of  his  character.  In  the 
deepest  waves  of  I  rial,  when  lieloved  ones  were 
torn  from  him  by  railway  disaster  and  by  Con- 
emaugh  flood,  his  faith  remained  submissive, 
patient,  serene.  Such  a  life  lives  on,  evermore, 
in  its  earthly  influence  as  well  as  in  its  heaven¬ 
ly  blessedness.  ^ 

His  devoted  wife,  two  sons  in  Kansas,  and  a 
daughter  in  Delphi,  Ind.,  remain  to  mourn  his 
loss  and  emulate  his  virtues.  F.  Z.  R. 

Cumut  ^uciit0. 

I  City  and  Vicinltv. 

The  Trustees  of  Columbia  College  have  voted 
125,000  toward  the  recently  organized  Botanical 
Garden  in  Bronx  Park. 

The  Hospital  Saturday  and  Sunday  Associa¬ 
tion  feels  highly  encouraged  by  the  progress 
of  the  collection  in  the  wholesale  dry  goods 
trade,  which  up  to  last  Thursday  was  |3,675. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Virgin,  pastor  of  Pil¬ 
grim  Congregational  Church,  has  sent  a  letter 
of  declination  in  reply  to  the  call  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
of  San  Francisco. 

The  week  ending  on  Tuesday  was  one  of 
sui>erb  weather.  An  October  which  should 
give  us  seven  such  days  in  succession,  would 
be  an  exceptionally  fine  month,  but  when  they 
come  in  December,  they  give  special  reason  for 
rejoicing. 

Last  Friday  evening  Veteran  Corps  of  the 
Seventeenth  Connecticut  Volunteers  presented 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  R.  Thompson,  chap¬ 
lain  of  the  Roosevelt  Hospital,  and  a  former 
pastor  of  the  West  End  Presbyterian  Church, 
a  gold  regimental  badge,  in  recognition  of  h^ 
services  as  chaplain  of  the  Veteran  Corps.  j^H 

An  interesting  monograph  on  the  ealrfy" 
churches  and  schools  of  New  York,  was  read 
before  the  New  York  Genealogical  and  Bio¬ 
graphical  Society  at  the  Berkeley  Lyceum  last 
Friday,  by  Mr.  Berthold  Fernow,  fflr  fifteen 
years  keeper  of  the  State  archives  at  Albany. 
The  monograph  will  form  a  chapter  in  General 
Wilson’s  Memorial  History. 

The  Street  Cleaning  Aid  Society  has  prepared 
a  bill  on  the  subject  of  street  cleaning,  which 
will  be  sent  to  Albany  soon  after  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  convenes.  The  Ladies’  Health  Protective 
Association  has  been  asked  to  co-operate  in  the 
effort  to  secure  its  passage,  and  will  doubtless 
do  so.  , 

Personal  and  News. 

The  Legislature  of  this  State  is  to  be  asked 
for  1500,000,  so  that  New  York  may  be  fitly 
represented  at  the  World’s  Fair. 

Hon.  Charles  F.  Crisp  of  Georgia  was  elected 
on  the  thirtieth  ballot  Speaker  of  the  House  for 
the  Fifty-second  Congress.  Mr.  Crisji  had  the 
support  of  Tammany  Hall  and  Governor  Hill. 

General  Armstrong,  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Hampton  Institute,  was  last  week  stricken 
with  paralysis  at  Boston.  He  now  begins  to 
show  signs  of  recovery. 

A  significant  instance  of  the  truth  that  blood 
will  tell  is  found  in  the  newly  elected  Governor 
of  Indiana,  Ira  J.  Chase.  His  early  life  was  one 
of  struggle  and  privation  but  he  was  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  and  naturally  enough  he 
has  “won  through.” 

Lake  Lanionie,  near  Thomasville,  Georgia, 
covering  40,000  acres,  and  fourteen  miles  long 
and  three  wide,  has  become  dry,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  small  hole  in  the  centre,  leaving 
vast  quantities  of  turtles,  alligators,  and  fish 
floundering  in  the  mud.  Savannah  people  are 
catching  and  shipping  the  turtles  by  the  car 
loads. 

Foreiicn. 

’The  Presbyterian  Federal  Assembly  of  Austra¬ 
lia  has  carefully  considered  the  labor  problem, 
and  issued  a  manifesto  recommending  profit- 
sharing  and  the  establishment  of  Boards  of  Con¬ 
ciliation. 

University  extension  lecturers  from  Oxford 
University  are  now  working  in  nine  of  the 
counties  of  England.  In  Kent  as  many  as 
sixty  village  centres  have  been  established,  the 
average  audience  numbering  seventy-five. 

Queen  Victoria  has  been  invited  to  attend  the 
golden  wedding  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Den¬ 
mark.  Invitations  to  attend  the  wedding  have 
been  accepted  by  the  Emperor  William,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
of  Russia.  ' 

The  Russo-Jewish  Committee  of  London  has 
resolved  that  all  Russian  emigrants  sent  from 
London  to  New  York,  should  be  consigned  to 
the  United  Hebrew  Charities,  and  that  a  suffi¬ 
cient  capitation  sum  should  be  simultaneously 
remitted  to  that  body  to  enable  it  to  defray  the 
cost  of  dispersion  and  settlement,  the  scale  of 
payment  being  the  same  as  that  paid  by  the 
Berlin  committee  for  the  like  purpose,  and  to 
the  New  York  Dispersion  Organization. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report 
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NOTABLE 


Pastor  Hollinshed 


Writes  His  Experience  with  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 

“A  conscience  void  of  offense  toward  God  and  man  re¬ 
quires  that  1  write  these  lines,  for  if  I  did  not  1  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  ungrateful  for  blessings. 

My  daughter,  Eva  May,  was  afflioied  with  large 
boils,  increasing  in  size  and  number,  upon  her  thigh  and 
limb,  until  she  was  lame,  and  we  feared,  even  if  sne  did 
not  lose  the  limb,  that  she  would  be  permanently  lame. 
The  doctors  failed.  One  of  them,  keeping  a  drug-store, 
and  not  having  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  on  hand,  said,  ‘  I 
know  what  the  Ingredients  are.’  and  put  me  up  a  medi¬ 
cine,  but  it  did  no  good.  The  child  grew  worse,  lost  flesh, 
and  I  began  to  fear  mortifleation. 

I  DROVE  23  MILES 

and  bought  a  battle  of  genuine  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  one- 
half  of  which  cured  her.  I  gave  the  balance  away,  and 
it  cured  another  child. 

’T  meet  with  much  sickness  and  suffering,  and  am  safe 
In  saying  I  have  sold  twenty  bottles  of  Hood's  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla  for  sufferers,  so  that  my  saying  now  is.  ‘If  it  will  not 
cure  you.  I  will  give  you  a  family  Bible.’  and  I  have  never 
had  to  present  the  Bible  yet”  William  Hollinshed. 


bad  to  present  the  Bible  yet”  William  Hollinshed. 
Pastor  of  Congregational  Churrh,  Rochester,  Michigan, 
(Since  removed  to  Freedom,  N.  J.) 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  best  blood  purifier,  the  best  nerve  helper,  the  best 
strength  builder.  Give  it  a  trial. 


The  current  number  of  Harper's  Weekly  con¬ 
tains  a  four-page  map,  giving  a  bird’s-eye  view 
of  the  exposition  grounds  and  buildings  at 
Chicago. 

Yuletide  is  appropriately  recognized  by  The 
Youth's  Companion  in  its  thirty  -  two  -  page 
Christmas  number.  Its  copiousness  and  its 
brightness  make  it  notewortliy  among  the 
crowd  of  holiday  periodicals. 

The  Sunday-school  Quarterly,  issued  by  W. 
A.  Wilde  and  Company,  is  in  three  parts.  The 
editions  for  Bible-class  teachers  and  for  teach- 
esr  of  intermediate  grades  are  by  Rev.  A.  F. 
Schauffler,  that  for  primary  class  teachers  is  by 
Mrs.  M.  G.  Kennedy.  Dr.  Peloubet  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  editor. 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  January  will  be 
printed  a  collection  of  letters  written  •  by  John 
Stuart  Mill  while  conducting  the  Westminster 
Review.  This  periodical,  under  his  editorship, 
was  one  of  the  most  important  reviews  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  these  letters  throw  a  pleasant  light  on 
a  famous  man.  An  important  paper  on  Boston, 
from  Mr.  Emerson’s  unpublished  manuscripts, 
will  appear  in  the  same  number. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  is  rapidly  com¬ 
ing  to  the  front  as  an  illustrated  magazine. 
Until  recently  it  published  only  a  few  simple 
drawings,  where  they  were  specially  needed  to 
supplement  the  text,  but  the  January  number 
is  to  have  no  less  than  sixty  illustrations. 
Those  in  the  article  on  American  Pottery  are 
especially  noteworthy,  and  the  other  illustrated 
articles  are  Remarkable  Bowlders,  Tail  -  like 
Fomiations  in  Men,  The  Aviator  Flying  -  Ma¬ 
chine,  and  The  Musk  Ox.  The  frontispiece  is  a 
portrait  of  Professor  Elias  Loomis. 

The  December  Review  of  Reviews  is  something 
of  a  woman’s  number.  Besides  the  illustriited 
article  upon  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temper¬ 
ance^  Union  there  is  a  character  sketch  of  Mrs. 
Annie  Besant,  with  a  fine  portrait,  and  with  a 
full  page  illustration  showing  the  faces  of  nine 
or  ten  of  the  present  leaders  of  theosophy  in 
this  country  and  abroad.  There  is  also  an 
article  written  by  Lady  Meath  for  the  Review 
of  Reviews,  upon  some  phases  of  women’s  work 
for  their  own  sex  in  Germany  and  Sweden, 
and  an  article  by  Lady  Aberdeen.  There  is  also 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  career  of  Mrs.  Mary  Mapes 
Dodge,  editor  of  St.  Nicholas,  with  her  por¬ 
trait,  and  numerous  other  matters  in  this  num¬ 
ber  are  of  particular  concern  to  intelligent 
women. 

The  Golden  Rule  Company  issue  an  Offertory 
Calendar;  it  is  the  usual  pad  form,  only  the 
days  of  each  week  are  upon  the  back  of  a  small 
envelope  of  the  kind  generally  used  for  church 
offerings.  The  idea  is  to  encourage  and  aid 
systematic  giving. 

Over  the  Bounding  Waves,  and  With  the 
Wind  and  Tide  (Boston,  De  Wolfe,  Fisk,  and 
Company),  are  two  efforts  to  illustrate  the  sea 
with  pencil  and  poem.  The  poetry  is  better 
than  the  drawing. 

The  death  of  any  author  naturally  produces  a 
demand  for  his  works.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Lowell 
had  just  edited  his  writings,  and  they  had  been 
brought  out  in  a  very  attractive  form  by  Messrs. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company. 

The  Biglow  and  Main  Company  issue  a  Ser¬ 
vice  of  Scripture  and  Song  for  Christmas  time, 
entitled  The  Lord’s  Anointed.  It  is  prepared 
by  Rev.  Robert  Lowry.  They  also  issue  “A 
jChristmas  Feast  of  Flags,”  by  Mrs.  Wilbur  F. 

,  Tafts,  and  other  Christmas  services. 

CHRISTMAS  CARD.S  AND  BOOKLETH. 

From  Messrs.  L.  Prang  and  Company,  Bos¬ 
ton,  we  have  received  an  exceedingly  varied 
assortment,  beginning  with  “The  Progressive 
Smile,”  as  shown  in  four  successive  stages  of 
happiness  in  baby  faces,  and  including  calen¬ 
dars,  booklets  and  cards  of  all  sorts,  sizes  and 
descriptions.  Among  them  the  Family  Record, 
by  Lizzie  K.  Harlow,  is  an  illustrated  small 
quarto,  bound  in  leatherette,  with  places  left 
blank  for  inscribing  the  chief  events  of  family 
history.  Margaret  Deland’s  Clouds  and  Sun¬ 
shine  is  prettily  illustrated.  The  Old  Farm 
Gate,  a  poem  hy  Lurabel  Harlow,  is  illustrated 
bi  Louis  K.  Harlow  in  a  booklet  which  takes 
the  form  of  the  subject;  and  A  Tennis  Set,  by 
Lucie  A.  Harlow,  is  appropriately  illustrated 
by  F.  Schuyler  Matthews. 

From  Raphael  Tuck  and  Sons  Company  we 
have  a  boxful  of  Christmas  souvenirs.  The 
Laud  of  the  Rising  Suns  (and  Daughters  too 
for  the  Matter  of  that),  by  Helen  of  Troy,  is  in 
very  Japanesey  teapot  form,  with  colored  pic¬ 
tures  to  match.  There  are  calendars  of  various 
ingenious  designs,  and  cards  in  an  infinite  vari¬ 
ety  of  designs  suited  to  all  tastes. 


RELIGIOUS  BOOKS. 


T.  T,  Mimger,  D.D. 

THE  FREEDOM  OF  FAITH.  Sermon*  with  a  pre¬ 
fatory  essay  on  “  The  New  Theology.”  $1.60. 

LAMPS  AND  PATH  H.  Sermons  for  Children.  $1.00. 
THE  APPEAL,  TO  LIFE.  ISermons.  $1.50. 

Lucy  Larcom. 

AS  IT  IS  IN  HEAVEN.  A  new  and  peculiarly  note¬ 
worthy  religious  book.  $1  00. 

BECKONING*  FOB  EVERY  DAY.  A  Calendar  of 
Thought.  Good,  very  good,  fur  every  year  $l.0(». 
BREATHINGS  OF  THE  BElTEU  LIFE.  Original 
and  selected.  $1.26. 

William  Elliot  Griffis,  D.D. 

THE  LILY  AMONG  THORN.S.  A  Study  of  the  Bib¬ 
lical  Drama  entitled.  ‘‘The  Song  of  Songs.”  $1.25; 
white  cloth,  with  giit  top.  $1.60. 

Washington  Gladden,  D.D. 

WHO  WROTE  THE  BIBLE?  A  new  book  of  great 
vaule  $1.26. 

APPLIED  CHRISTIANITY.  Moral  Aspects  of  So¬ 
cial  Questions.  $1.25. 

THE  LORD’S  PRAYER.  $1.00. 

John  Fiske. 

THE  IDEA  OF  GOD,  as  affected  by  modem  knowl¬ 
edge.  I61110,  $1.00. 

THE  DES  I INY  OF  MAN,  viewed  in  the  Light  of  His 
Origin.  16mo.  $1.00. 

William  Burnet  Wright,  D.D. 

ANCIENT  CITIES.  From  the  Dawn  to  the  Daylight. 
$1.25. 

THE  WORLD  TO  COME.  Sermons  with  a  remark¬ 
ably  interesting  and  informing  Lecture  on  Christmas. 
$1.25. 

Prof.  A.  r.  G.  AUen. 

THE  CONTINUITY  OF  CHRISTIAN  THOUGHT. 
A  Study  of  Modem  Theology  in  the  Light  of  History. 
Seventh  Edition.  $2.00. 

♦**  For  sale  by  aU  booksellers,  or  sent  postiMld,  on  receipt 
of  the  price,  by  the  jyublishers. 

HOUGHTON.  MIFFLIN  &  CO..  Boston. 

11  East  17th  Street,  New  York. 


To  Pastors  and 
S.  S.  Siiporintondents. 

We  havedurinir  Ktl  supplied  1500  pastors  and  su¬ 
perintendents  with  thirty  good  books  fresh  from  the 
press  at  an  expense  of  less  than  SI  per  month  to 
each  patron.  Could  fill  this  p’lire  with  grateful 
words.  Send  for  our  B4>ok  Contract  Plan,  and 
prospectus  of  next  6  months  Issues. 

CRANSTON  A  STOWB,  Cincinnati,  Ohia 


THIRD  EDITION. 

Life  and  Letters 

OF 

JOSEPH  HARDY  NEESIMA, 

BY 

ARTHUR  SHERBURNE  HARDY, 

WITH 

Portraits  of  Neestma  and  Hon.  Alpheus 
Hardy. 

PRICE,  $2.00. 

“A  remarkably  intere.sting  account  of  a  very 
remarkable  man.”  _ 

HOUGHTON.  MIFFLIN  &  CO., 

11  East  17th  Street,  New  York.  • 


Ralph:  'W’HAT  KIND  OF  A  FELLOW  IS  THE 
NEW  BOV? 

Harry:  On.  I’n  s  ALL  right.  He  reads 
■'St.  Nichoi..\s." 

Buy  a  Christmas  number  of "  St.  Nicholas” 
(2$  cents),  or  send  $3.00  for  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  Century  Co.,  of  Ne:v  York. 


NEW  YORK  SHOPPING. 

By  a  lady  of  experience.  Best  of  references.  Send  for 
circular. 

MKS.  M.  W.  KKTCHUM, 
lOti  \V.  42<l  .Street. 


USEFUL  AND  APPROPRIATE 

HOLIDAY 

PRESENTS 

There  can  be  nothing  more  desirable  than  a 
handsome 

ORIENTAL  or  FUR  RUG, 

of  which  we  have  a  large  collection  in  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  size  and  price. 

We  also  offer  a  large  assortment  of 

SOFA  PILLOWS, 

MOORISH  SCREENS, 

SILK  AND  LACE  CURTAINS, 

and  other  articles  suited  to  this  purpose. 

W.  &  X  siiOANE, 

Broadway,  1  8th  and  1  9th  Streets. 


Read  the  Article  in  Tax  Evanoxust  of  May  7th.  pf  t. 

The  Bunnell  Eno 
Investment  Company. 

CAPITAL  $500,000. 

140  Naasau  Street,  New  York. 

Six  per  cent.  Western  City  and  Farm  Mortgagee.  la- 
terest  semi-annual.  Payable  in  .gold  and  guarantee. 

Six  Mr  cent.  Debentures  secured  by  first  mortgagea 
only.  Interest  semi-annual.  Holland  Trust  Company. 
New  York  City,  Trustee. 

Loans  made  in  Montana  and  Washington  by  its  Treao* 
urer,  Mr.  Bunnell,  personally,  of  fifteen  years’ experienoa. 
a  director  and  large  stockholder.  Limited  to  not  exceed¬ 
ing  forty  per  cent,  of  his  own  valuation.  No  loans  bum18 
by  agents. 

A  Home  Compaitt.  Its  stockholders,  except  Mr.  Bun¬ 
nell,  are  residents  of  New  York  State.  Majority  of  its 
stock  held  by  its  officers  and  directors.  No  losses  hava 
been  made.  Circular  and  list  of  stockholders  fiimlnbsd 
on  application. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  New  York  State  Banking 
Department.  _ 

President,  Wm.  8.  Eno,  Prest.  Stissing  National  Bank. 
Hne  Plains,  New  York. 

Vice-Presidents :  Charles  R.  Otis  (Otis  Elevators). 

Sidney  E.  Morse,  owner  Morse  Building,  New  York. 

Ex-Judge  Matt.  H.  Ellis,  City  Court  ofYonkers. 

Oounsel.  Ex-Gov.  Thos.  M.  Waller,  of  Connecticut. 


MEN’S  WOOLLENS, 


1891.  FOR  CHRISTMAS  TIME.  1891.1 

Cuntn’e  Ciirnrioo  Dr.  W.  H.  Doan e’s  Cantata  for 
udlllub  OUrpridC,  t  iiis  Season.  Price,  SOcts.  by  mail. 

The  lord's  Anointed, 

Exercise.  Price,  5  ets.  by  mall.  I 

The  Christmas  King. 

Wilbur  F.  ftRAPrs.  Price,  5  cents. 

Christmas  Annual  No.  22  forYhis'seJZ 

perieuced  comimsers.  Price,  4  cents. 

Qanitatinnc  Christmas  Time.  No.  2,  sent  on  re- 
nCuIlQllUlld  ceipt  of  two  2  cent  stamps. 

A  large  line  of  Octavo  Authenjs  for  choirs,  etc. 

THE  BICLOW  &  MAIN  CO., 

87  Randolph  St.,  Chicago.  76  E.  9th  St.  New  York , 


West  of  England  Broadcloths'  and 
Cassiieres, 

Scotcli,  EilM  and  Irisii  SnitiD^s, 

OVERCOATINGS, 

Beavers,  Meltons,  Irish  Friezes,  Kersey 
I  and  Elysians, 

LADIES’  PLAIN-COLORED  CLOTHS, 

For  Evening  and  Street  Wear. 

FANCY  AND  MIXED  CLOTHS, 

For  Ladies*  and  Children’s 

JACKETS  AND  WRAPS. 

SrZl'W  TTOZl-SCL. 


GREAT  HOLIDAY  SALE 

OF 

DRESS  GOODS. 

From  now  until  Christmas  wo  shall  off  or 
romarkable  values  in  the  various  sections 
of  our  Dress  Goods  Department. 

Foreign  Novelties  in  6  and  7  yard  lengths. 
Camel's  Hair,  Crepe  and  Chevron  effects 
at  half  former  prices. 

Paris  Robes,  all  imported  fabrics,  trim¬ 
mings  complete,  $5.50,  7.50,  10.00, 
12.50  and  15.00  each,  in  neat  boxes— a 
useful  and  appropriate  holiday  gift. 

Dress  Patterns  of  Plaids,  Checks  and  Plain 
Serges,  $2.50  and  2.70  each. 

Dress  Patterns  of  50  inch,  all  wool  Diago¬ 
nal  Cheviot,  $4.50  each. 

Dress  Patterns  of  Dedford  Cord,  Wool  Hen¬ 
rietta,  Fine  Serge,  Cashmere,  etc.,  from 
$4.50  to  7.50  each. 

James  McCreery  4  Co.. 

Broadway  and  11  ih  Street,  ^ 

M£W  YORK. 


THE 

FERRIS” 

FAMOUS 

HAMS. 


Diamonds 


Christmas  Gifts. 

A  bow-knot  Brooch  set  with  Biamonds,  a  handsome  Pendant,  A  Marquise 
Ring  or  cluster  Bing,  a  jeweled  Hair  Pin,  Scarf  Pins  in  infinite  variety.  Dress 
Studs,  jeweled  Sleeve  Links,  Purses,  and  Vinaigrettes  are  among  the 
attractive  designs  affording  a  wide  range  in  value  which  we  suggest  for 
Holiday  Gifts.  Careful  selection  and  matching  of  stones,  as  well  as  dose 

attention  to  detail,  has  made  our  stock  very  choice,  complete,  and  refined.  ' 

/ 

J.  H.  JOHNSTON  &  CO., 

17  Union  Square,  Cor.  Broadway  &  15th  Street. 


WREN  THE  WINTER  SEASON  BAS  PROORZS8KD  THUS  rAB. 
POITLTRT  AND  FRESH  MEATS  DOSE  A  LITTLE  OP  THBIB  AT¬ 
TRACTION,  AND  THE  BNTERPRIBINa  BOU8EKBEPBB  IS 
LOOKING  OCT  FOR  SOME  PLEASINO  VARIEIT. 

FOR  A  WINTER  D''NNER,  BAT  ONCE  A  WEEK,  A  DELICIOUS 
“  FERRIS”  HAH  ROASTED  WILL  PROVIDE  A  MOST  TEMPTING 
”  PIECE  DE  RESISTANCE” 

INSIST  THAT  YOUR  GROCER  SHALL  FURNISH  TOU  A 
PLUMP,  ROUND  JOINT,  FRESH  FROM  OUR  CAPACIOUS 
SMOKEHOUSES,  WBiaHING  THIRTEEN  POUNDS  OB  MOEE. 
HAVE  IT  A  LITTLE  PAT  AUO,  IF  TOU  WOULD  ITND  IT  TEg- 
DBR  AND  JUICY,  WITH  OUR  COMPLIMENT^ 

To  the  Cook, 

LET  US  SUOOE8T  HOW  IT  SHOULD  BE  HANDLED. 

WITH  A  VERT  SHARP  KNIFE  SHAVE  OFF  CLEANLY  THE 
HARDENED  SURFACE  FROM  THE  FACE  AND  BUTT  OP  THE 
HAM.  PUT  IT  OVER  THE  FIRE  IN  COLD  WATER  AND  LET  I* 
COME  TO  A  MODERATE  BOIL  AND  KEEP  IT  STEADILY  AT 
THIS  POINT.  A  HAM  WEIOHINO  18  POUNDS  WILL  NEED  TO 
BOIL  5  HOURS.  MANY  COCKS  SERVE  HAM  UNDERDONE, 

REMOVE  THE  SEIN,  WHICH  WILL  READILY  PEEL  OFF 
WHEN  BOILED  AS  DIBBCTED.  HAVE  BEADY  SOME  DRISO 
BREAD  OR  CRACKERS,  OF  WHICH  ROLL  FINE  AND  SIFT  A 
TEACUP  FULL,  BREAK  IN  TWO  BOOS  AND  STIR  WRLL  WITH 
ONE  TEASPOONFUL  OP  SUGAR.  USE  A  LITTLE  WATER  IF 
THE  EGOS  DO  NOT  SUFFICIBNTLT  MOISTEN  IT.  SPREAD 
THIS  EVENLY  OVER  THE  PAT  AND  DRESS  WITH  PEPPBB 
AND  SPICES.  PUT  THE  HAM  IN  A  PAN  WITH  A  WIBE 
BOTTOM,  OR,  IP  THAT  BE  MOT  AT  HAND,  BLOCK  UP  THE 
HAM  SO  THAT  THE  FLESH  SHALL  NOT  REST  ON  THE  PAN. 
HAVE  THE  OVEN  HOT  AND  SEND  THE  HAM  TO  THE  TABLE 
AS  SOON  AS  IT  IS  BROWNED.  IN  CARVING,  CUT  IN  VSBF 
THIN  SLICES. 

PARK  &  TILFORD 

and  all  LEADING  GBOCEBS  have  oar  braad. 


1 


